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Cest 6: ien Yu in en CFeorier 


With the pure fragrance of June flowers — 
with the pure softness of June breezes. What! 
Has Juin been mysteriously wafted into 
February ? 


Whether it be my parfum Djer-Kiss itself, 
with its “‘odeur stolen from June flowers” — 
or the June softness of my poudre de riz Djer- 
Kiss —or the soothing daintiness of the Talc 


—or the reste—to each Specialite—to all the 


er - 


Made in France only 


EXTRACT 
TOILET WATER 
TALC : SOAP 
FACE POWDER 

SACHET 


Specialites—the admirable skill of Kerkoff 


gives the supreme touch. 


With the fragrant charm of France they 
come to you—these Specialites de Djer-Kiss! 
Be it February or June, you will be charmed 
when you buy them, you will be charmed 


when you use them. 


PARIS, I919. 
LEF 


X Shy 
Va Soy* 


VEGETALE 


"ROUGE 
*LIP STICK 
* These 2 Specialites blended 
in America with pure Djer- 
Kiss essence from France. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The trademark of supreme musical quali 
It means the worlds largest 


ty 





and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the ‘talking-machine was a 
triviality. Today the Victrola is an instrument of 
Art. The exclusive Victor processes have lifted the 
making and the playing of musical records into the 
realm of the fine arts and rendered them delightful 
to the most keenly sensitive ear. Opera singers and 
musicians of world-wide fame are glad to be enrolled 
as Victor artists. 

Every important improvement that has transformed 
this “plaything” into an exquisite and eloquent 
instrument of the musical arts originated with the 
Victor. The Victor plant, the largest and oldest of 
its type in the world, is the world-center of great 
music. 


No other organization in the world is so qualified 
by experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment 
to produce supreme quality as the Victor Company. 
Its products convey more great music by great artists 
to more people throughout the world than all other 
makes combined. 

The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking Machine 
Company today remains the pre-eminent leader. 
The famous trademark ‘‘His Master's Voice,” with 
the little dog, is on every Victrola (look inside the 
lid) and on the label of every Victor Record. It is 
your guarantee of the highest musical quality. Look 
for it. Insist upon finding it. If you wish the best, 
buy nothing which does not contain this trademark. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


VICTROLA 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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In Line ewer 
something good 


HE big thing that Paramount Artcraft has done 
for you is to take the gamble out of seeing motion 
pictures. 


Time was when you took a chance every time you 
paid your money—every fan remembers it. 


And even now it isn’t everybody who knows how 
to avoid taking chances. 


Pleasure-time is not so plentiful that it can be 
wasted anyhow. 


But note this: Wherever you see the name Para- 
mount Artcraft you can bank on rich returns. ! 


It is not a question of taking anybody’s word, it’s 
simply a question of reading the announcements of the 
better theatres everywhere, checking up the brand 
names of the pictures, and choosing Paramount Artcraft. 


Go by the name and you're in line for something 
good. 


aramownk ana 
Jn Pictures 


sed) 
Ry : FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ cen conronarion AU co 
= =f: ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L LASKY ¢ CECTL B DE MILLE Director generat Nal 
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Latest Paramount 
Artcraft Pictures 


Released to February Ist 


Billie Burke i ““WANTED—A HUSBAND" 
Irene Castle x “THE INVISIBLE BOND" 
Marguerite Clark 
““A GIRL NAMED MARY"’ 
Ethel Clayton fn 
‘THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT"”’ 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“*MALE AND FEMALE” 
“Everywoman” With All Star Cast 
Elsie Ferguson /7 “COUNTERFEIT” 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 
‘ON WITH THE DANCE” 
Dorothy Gish 7 
*“*MARY ELLEN COMES TO TOWN" 
D. W. Griffith Production 
Ms “SCARLET Days” 
Wm. S. Hart ix “SAND" 
Houdini 7x “THE GRIM GAME’ 
“Huckleberry Finn” A Special Production 
Vivian Martin ‘x ‘*H1S OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid i 
“*HAWTHORNE OF THE U. S. A.”* 
Maurice Tourneur's Production 
**VICTORY” 
George Loane Tucker’s Production 
““THE MIRACLE MAN” 
Robert Warwick in 
“THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
Bryant Washburn : a 
*‘ToO MUCH JOHNSON”’ 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” With David Powell 
““The Miracle of Love” 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Cinema Murder”, 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 
Enid Bennett i» 
**THE WOMAN IN THE SUIT CASE" 
Dorothy Dalton z ‘‘H1s WIFR’S FRIEND" 
Ince Special *“*BEHIND THE DOOR" 
Ince Super-Special ‘‘DANGEROUS HOURS" 
Douglas MacLean & Doris May i 
*“WHAT’S YOUR HUSBAND DOING *"’ 
Charles Ray ix “RED HoT DOLLARS”’ 


Par ec, at 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 


one every other month 
Paramount-Mack Sennett ——— 





ach wrouth 
Paramount-Al St. John Gumedies 
one each month 
Paramount-Carter De Haven Comedies 
one cach month 


Paramount Short Subjects 

Paramount Magazine © issued 1 
Par Burton Hol Travel Pommaen 
one cach week 
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Bvery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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| Pictures Reviewed 


in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to the criticisms be- 
fore you pick out your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 








Page 71 
Eyes of Youth...............Equity 
oe | Griffith-Artcraft 
Page 72 
Anne of Green Gables....... Realart 
Page 73 
A Virtuous Vamp...... First National 


The Girl From Outside..... Goldwyn 
| eee 


site decade eters Paramount-Artcraft 
Paid in Advance........... Universal 
Page 74 
John Petticoats......... Ince-Artcraft 
Soldiers of Fortune.......... Realart 
Hawthorne, U. S. A.......Paramount 
Page 113 
Heart of the Hills.........First Nat'l. 
CONE daiek%iredoncneds Artcraft 
Page 114 
Re ee Pan Fox 
The Broken Butterfly.. Robertson-Cole 
TS cca eceew eee Blackton-Pathe 
A Day’s Pleasure ...... First National 
Page 115 
The Beachcombers..........Universal 
The Isle of Conquest.......... Select 
eae Selznick 
The Undercurrent.............. Select 


The “Mind-the-Paint” Girl...... 

She bavewe wae First National 
What's Your Husband Doing?.. 

Dec ahe. kent eles Ince-Paramount 


Wings of the Morning.......... Fox 
His Divorced Wife......... Universal 
NE Oe en Se an ee Universal 
Gun-Fighting Gentleman... . Universal 
Poor Relations....... Robertson-Cole 


A Fugitive From Matrimony.... 
er. eee ee Robertson-Cole 

The Illustrious Prince.. Robertson-Cole 

The Tower of Jewels...... Vitagraph 


Copyright, 1919, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
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Up in Jimmie’s Room 
Owen Moore does a Little Social Climbing. 


Close-Ups 


The Real Nazimova 
Which is She? 


A Genial Crab 


House Peters Returns to the Screen. 


“My Pinto an’ Me!” 


A Great Film Team Re-unites. 


Rotogravure 

* Bill Hart and his Pinto—William Farnum— 
| Afternoon Tea with the Gishes—Pauline 
Frederick and Will Rogers—Miscellaneous. 


Far East? Yep! 
Now, It’s Farthest From Henry Mortimer’s Mind. 


You’re the Judge 


Sunshine Versus Sennett. 


A Model Young Man 
Jack Mulhall Would Probably Resent It. 


The Copperhead (Fiction) 


Fictionized From the Screen. Adaptation. 
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Reviews of the New Pictures. 


West is East 
Grand Crossings Impressions at a New Address. 


Doug’s Flood 


Emulating Noah. 


Appearing in Person 
Dorothy Dalton in Her Stage Play 


The First Camera Maid 
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Chasing the Kaiser 
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New Nuts and Old. 
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Stiffly referred to as Miss Daw 
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Next 
Month 


The most remarkable 
article on motion 
pictures ever published — 


“It 
Christ 
W ent 

To 

The 

Movies” 


By the Rev. Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant, Rector 
Church of the Ascension, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


Order the March Issue 


from your news-dealer 
in advance. 
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OA few simple rules that bring Loveliness 


Occasionally you meet girls who are beautiful without 
effort; but most lovely people are lovely because they know 
the rules. Here are a few simple rules approved by skin 
specialists, which every woman should follow—rules to make 
the powder stay on, to prevent roughness, dullness, lines. 


a 
4K: . 
; i 
a 


Why your skin 
needs two creams 


NE without any oil, for daytime 

and evening needs— Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream, It will not reappear in 
a shine. 


One with an oil base, for cleansing 
and massage—Pond’s Cold Cream. It 
has just the amount of oil that the 
skin needs, 

Neither of these creams will encour” 
age the growth of hair on the face. 

Get a jar or tube of each cream to- 
day at any drug or department store. 
You will realize for the first time how 
lovely your skin can be. 


Free sample tubes—mail this coupon 


— ) 


Pond’s Extract Co., 138-S Hudson 
S6.., Mer es 
Please send me, free, the items 
checked: 
Sample of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 
Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Instead of the free samples, I desire 
the larger samples checked below, for 
which I enclose the required amount: 
A 5c sample of Pond's Vanishing 
Cream. 


A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold 
Cream. 


Street __-_- 


eae ne ee ee eS 


EE 














OWDER? Yes just enough 
powder to give that soft 
natural look... And when you 
powder, do it to /ast, Powdering 
in public is an admission that you 
are uneasy about your appearance. 


The only way to make powder 
stay on is—zot to put on an exces- 
sive amount—but to begin with 
the right powder base. 


Never use a cold cream for a 
powder base. It is too oily. The 
right powder base is a greaseless, 
disappearing cream. ‘Take justa 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream on 
your finger tips. Rub it lightly 
into your face. Instantly it dis- 
appears, leaving your skin 
smoother. Now powder as usual. 
Notice how smoothly the powder 
goes on—how natural it looks. 
You will find that it will stay on 
two or three times as long as ever 
before. You need never again 
fear a shiny face. 
























YOU can keep your face free 
of the wretched little lines 
that wi// keep starting. Once a 
week iron out these lines. Massage 
from the center of the face out- 
wards and upwards with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. If your skin has a 
tendency to be rough and dry, 
leave a little of the cream on your 
face over night. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the smoothness 
and body required for a perfect 
massage cream. 


ONDS 
Cold Geam & 


“Vanishing Cram 


|| One with an oil base and one without any oil 





HAPPING is a sign of carelessness 

So is roughness. You can keep 
your skin as smooth as rose leaves all 
winter long. - 


Always, before going out, smooth 
a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into 
your face and hands, It softens the 
skin instantly, so that the cold cannot 
do it the least harm, It is a good idea 
to carry a tube of it right in your hand 
bag so that immediately before and 
after skating or motoring you can soften 
your hands and face with it. In this 
way the delicate texture of the finest 
skin will never suffer from exposure. 


© you want to know why your skin 

is not always clear ? Look at the 
cloth after cleansing your face with a 
cream prepared especially for cleansing. 
The dust will make you realize that a 
dull looking skin is often nothing more or 
less than a skin not thoroughly cleansed. 


The only means of keeping the skin 
clear of the dust that gets lodged deep 
within its pores is the cold cream bath. 
For this, Vanishing Cream will not 
do, for Vanishing Cream has no oil. 
At night cleanse the skin with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. The formula for this 
cream was especially worked out to 
supply just the amount of oil to give 
it the highest cleansing power. 
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< ie IS the third monthly 


advertisement of “BLIND 
HUSBANDS” in this magazine--- 
published for the reason that we 
do not want any picture -goer to 
miss seeing this utterly absorbing 
photodrama. One of the great 
Trade-papers, whose chief business 
it isto value plays for the Theatre- 
owner, says that Von Stroheim’s 
Wonder - play, «‘BLIND HUS- 
BANDS?” reaches the highwater 
mark of entertainment. “Jt throbs 
with vitality---and soars with tre- 
mendous sweep straight to its cli- 
max. Nothing is missing to make 
this picture a great achievement.” 


Truly, it is the picture 
) I 
you'll never forget. 


Theatre 
Tictemsenendl 


ind Husbands” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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N all the countries of the world there is 
none so known and so beloved as 


4 PKARL MD 


NOW presented in a screen play worthy of 
2 her great talents 


Ghe WHITE MOLL 


by Frank L-Packard, author of GheMivacleMan;} and other successes: 
| Yo be follomed hy wonder stories as 


ENTERTAINMENTS: 
FOX 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 






































WILLIAM FOX, President 


When you write to ‘advertisers pltase mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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N a certain sense motion pic- 
tures are just like folkks—they 
are all the same, yet all 
different. Pictures, like folks, 
differ widely in personality. 


—And it is because SELZNICK 
PICTURES have such a distinct 
personality that they are so 
popular. 


Not only is the powerful per- 
sonality of SELZNICK PIC- 
TURES evidenced in the family 
of stars, but also is it felt through 
a subtle something — difficult to 
define exactly, but best described 
by one word — “quality.” 


Personality is only one of the reasons why 


SELZNICK PICTURES 


l 
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GOLDWYN Combination 


TAKE America’s greatest authors who 
write exclusively for Goldwyn. 


REINFORCE their stories with great stars. 
SUPPLEMENT them with consummate 


direction. 


SURROUND them with imaginative set- 


tings. 


VISUALIZE them with crystalline pho- 
tography. 


And you have a Goldwyn Motion Picture 
—the envy ofthe motion picture world 
and the everlasting delight ot the motion 
picture public. 























AS GOLDWYN PICTVRES 
Nou CORPORATION 


ee z SAMVEL GOLDWYN President 
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This Coupon Is ot an Aladdin’s Lamp 


. SO Le Lele 











PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corp. 
712 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.’’ Also— 
Special Supplement containing autographed letters from 
the leading producers, stars, editors, etc. 


NOME cccccscces 


‘ 
' 

' 

’ 

' 

' 

: 

Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet, |, 
’ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

’ 

' 


St. and No. 





City and State 


But It Is ram nT to 
Success in Photoplay Writing 


If You Have Normal Intelligence, 
and the Energy to Open the Door 





















































If you have story ideas and want money, the richest market 
in the world today is the photoplay market. 


You could sell a thousand good photoplays this minute at 
from $200 to $2000 — it you could get them read. 


There is a special language in which photoplays are written. 
It is called a‘‘technique.’’ Manuscripts which do not follow the 
rules of this technique might just as well be written in Chinese. 


The men and women who are making money by photo- 
play writing today are not geniuses. They have learned the 
language of the studios—some of them through the Palmer 
Plan, some of them in the much tougher school of experience. 


The Palmer Plan teaches the technique of photoplay writ- 
ing. You can study the Palmer Plan in your spare time at home. 


If you want endorsements of the Palmer Plan, we can 
show you enough letters from successful Palmer students to 
amaze you. 


But that is not the point. The 
point is that when you have finished 
with the Palmer Plan, you will be 
equipped to se// photoplays. You 
will have learned to talk the lan- 
guage of the screen as well as any 
living person. 


In brief, the Palmer Plan does 
three things. It gives you a com- 
plete, workmanlike picture and ex- 
planation of studio methods. It gives 


The coupon at the top of this 
page is not an Aladdin’s lamp. It 
will not accomplish miracles. It will 
not hand you thousand-dollar checks 
on aplatter. But it wz// reveal to you 
the simple formula which has en- 
abled others to make their energies 
worth much more than they dreamed 
of. This isn’t reckless advertising 
talk; it is a considered statement. 


Send the coupon to us. It will 





What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The ¢ruth and nothing but 

.the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-B, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 






you professional criticism—painstak- 
ing, honest, accurate. And tf your 
photoplay is good, it will sell it 
for you. 


bringyou abook, ‘The Secret of Suc- 
cessful Photoplay Writing’’—which 
will tell you much more than we have 
room for here. The book is free. 





and receive the March issue 
and five issues thereafter. 

















Advisory ‘Council 








Directing the educational policy of the institution is an Advisory Council, compris- 
ing Cecil B. DeMille, Director-General of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation; 
Thomas H. Ince, head of the famous Ince Studios; Lois Weber, America’s greatest 
woman director and producer; Rob Wagner, noted screen authority and special 
Saturday Evening Post writer. 








Contributors 


Frank Lloyd, Jeanie MacPherson, Clarence Badger, Al E. Christie, George Beban, 
Hugh McC lung, Jasper Ewing Brady, Denison Clift, Kate Corbaley, Eric Howard, . 
Adeline Alvord, Rob Wagner. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


Department of Education 
712 I. W. Hellman Building LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-B 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: 
ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, eifective with the Mar., 1920, issue. 


HPP E EH e Hee eee eeteeeeteeeteeeees 
CHOCO ROHS OOOH SEEL OT EE ESOS EH EE EEEEeseseseseseoses 
eee ee ee ee ee er 
COPCOCOHO TCC E OE EEO SOEO EL ELESeEES OEE OSESeSOCS 


I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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| Gaining for Aatlsoeship : 


How towrite, Whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Deve 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
r spare time profitable. 
a4 your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
mi for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 











4 There is no other institution or agency’doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volames; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 


ee arog our teaching service, we offer a J : S 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 1O © 0.0 Q 
ee oy (=| T¥| FOR A SINGLE DRAWING 











ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 





HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and com- 

mercial artists are frequently paid $1,000 and 

more for single illustrations or designs—and their 
work is eagerly sought. 

Everyone may not achieve such remarkable success 
—but the opportunities before you now in this splendid 
profession have never been excelled. Commercial artists 
— both men and women — who have developed their 
ability through proper training readily earn $35, $75, 
Big Saving or Tent $100 a week and up. 


one of my rebuilt-like-new Stand- 
arc Visible Underwood Type- 


writers, fully guaranteed, uip- 1 iat ; Mi lh P id + ] f 

ped with back’ spacer, tosteier liO0ONns al ear y or 
ribbon, —— See C ] A t 

reverse, etc ooks, writesand wears . I } } I 1 l 

like aoe a7 one ‘for 10 days FREE. TP aAnaTin eoOTN Oo ercia r 

tems, big discount =. 4 The demand for high-class commercial art is growing by leaps 
one FREE ¢i:rough my agency plan. and bounds. Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, and pub- 
























































No canvassing, 200,000 
fiedcustomers. pA Ten . lishers buy millions of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations 
Fience.| Act quick and save “Jira ; : every year. Good commercial art is vital to modern business — 


money. Asie for offer and artists who can produce it earn extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


If you like to draw, learn in your spare time through the 
Federal home-study method—-a proven result-getter by the s:1ccess 
of hundreds of Federal students. The course is fascinatin;;, easy 
to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating com- 
} 2 : = panies, designers and commercial artists as America’s For.: ‘st 

ee g Course in Commercial Designing. 

On the Federal Advisory Council are such nationally recog- 
nized artists as Charles E. Chambers, Magazine «nd Story Illus- 
trator, whose drawings for “*Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford”’ in 
Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, “‘Painter 
with the Pen,’”’ whose wonderful line drawings are constantly 
appearing in magazines; Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorham 














Making Trials of True Tone by Tune-a-Phor : Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune Art 

_ y Tune-s-Phono | ; Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, of “Cream of Wheat” Fame; Matlack 

Cap italize YOU # Ability ’ Price, an authority on Posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the well- 
known animal painter, and others. Youcan profit by the advice, 


: experience and success of these men, who have produced and 
oe WORLD PAYS FOR —— R sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of commercial art, 
This profession now offers unusual opportu- for each has contributed an exclusive original lesson to the Fed- 


ae for making on? It is ae aay your a eral Course. 

time is your own. Our Correspondence Course 

with tools, and the wonderful Tune-a-Phone, our se ”? 
ee anes a sound, make Send Today for Your Future 
the seemingly difficult easy to understand by any- 

one. Diploma given graduates. 16 yearsof success- : What about your future? The well-prepared reap the rewards 


of life. Send today for ““Your Future,” a 56-page buok beauti- 

fully illustrated in colors, showing remarkable work by Federal 

| : Students, telling of their successes, and of opportunities in this 

i. field that will open your eyes. In the great era of commercial 

a COURSE AT HOME expansion we are entering the trained man or woman will win out 

4 —as sure as the sunrise. Why hesitate? If you would succeed, 

sein wearer’ , every day, every hour is precious to you. Get this book - ~ send 
ost witha reac aa ranted: | the coupon NOW without obligating yourself in any way. 

ing By"comesn rif 

correspondence twenty 

many 


ful correspondence teaching. Write for free book. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
401 Fine Arts Institute BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





























Gradi assisted 
Every p ay COUPON 
Catalogue and full f RE ~ ; FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
catalogue sad ful FREE 3213 Warner Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
London Veterinary Corres. GENTLEMEN: Please send me Free Book ‘*Your Future.’’ without obligation to me, 
School 





Dept. 6 London, Ontario, Can 











(Write your address plainly in mar;-in.) 





Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher. 



































When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Your Choice 
50c a Week 






With every set is included— FREE 
—ae Consulting Membership which 
gives you the privilege of submit- 
ting your perplexing problems to 
a corps of experts for an entire year. 
This Consulting Membership regu- 
larly sells for $12.00. 








No matter what your occupation, one 
of the home study sets listed below will 
quickly fit you for a better joband bigger pay. Any 
set you select will be sent for seven days’ examina- 
tion, and if you decide to buy you may pay therock- 
bottom price at the rate of only 50c a week. But 
ne must act now! The rising cost of paper and 

inding materials won’t permit us to continue the 
present low prices much longer. 

These books are the work of recognized authorities. 
zhey are written in plain, easily-understood language 

= 4 recognized authorities, and contain hundreds of 
photographs, diagrams, tables, etc., that make difficult 
Bound as simple as A-B-O, Hand-omel ly and durably 

und in half or fall morocco leather (except a8 noted), 
and stamped in gold. 


Pay-Raising Books 


at Greatly Reduced Prices 
Carpentry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 
38 pages, 1000 pictures. Was $25.00. Now $19.80 


Civi Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 


0 pictures. Was CEE. GO...cccccescccces eee 30.80 
Electrical Engineering, 8 volumes, 3000 
pages, 2600 pictures. Was $40.00........ Now 24.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00......... ow 21.80 
Machine Shop Practice. 6 Volumen, +900 ; 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $30.00........ Now 19.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering. 7 coluneen 
3300 pages, 2500 pictures. Was $35.00. Now 21.80 
Law and Practice (with reading course), 13 
volumes, 6000 ae illustrated. Bound in 
law buckram. Tee Pectavecsscceces ee 46.08 
Fire Prevention and Insurance 3 4 vols., 
1500 pages, 600 pictures. Was $20.00. Now 15.80 
Delgmbons | and Tolonraphy, 4 volumes, 
1728 pages, 2000 pictures jas $20.00. Now 14.80 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 
volemes 1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was 
Se esucdnsacesseccnaesescesestausauneeses Now 14.80 
Practica Accounting, 4 volumes, 1800 
pages, 800 pictures, etc. Was $20.00..... Now 14.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pic- 
tures, blue-prints, etc. Was $20.00...... Now 14.80 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home 
or office upon your simple request. Pay only ship- 
ping charges when the books arrive. Don’t senda 
penny until after you have used them seven days, 
then remit only $2.80 or return them at our expense, 
Pay balance at the rate of $2.00 a month—50c a 


week. $300 a month for Law books. : 
Act now—while these splendid books are being 
offered at 20% to 50% less than regular prices. This 


offer is open_to every person within the boundaries of 
the U. 8. and Canada. Grasp your opportunity—fill in 
and mail the coupon now! 


porw Technical Society, Dept. X-872, Chicago, U.S. A. 





Please send me set of..............62665 sances || —— 


for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges col- 
lect. 1 will exemine the books thoroughly and, if 
satisfied, will sead $2.80 within 7 days and $2 each 
month, $3.00 for Law, until I have paid the ‘special 


price of If I decide not to keep the 
books, I will notify you at once and hold them sub- 
ject to your order 


set is fully paid for. 

Tdunibececeehdbarduieedseevendsiabedckebbeeresesénces | 

Pc ccinichabbeneenneiieusbibaireasenedededetéien | 

RBVBRENCB.ccccccccccce scccees Ji sieht 
ive —_— —_—_— —_—_—_———_ssas‘— —_—_ —_—_— —_—__ — 
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This Section Pays. 


Rate 





















































have equal display and 85% of the advertisers 30cents 
same good opportuni- using this section during . 
ties for big results. » _|the past year have re- 6. eng per 
; ~--—1 peated their copy. 7 1 word 
FAAS 5 fi “ALR 
FORMS FOR APRIL ISSUE CLOSE FEBRUARY FIRST 
HELP WANTED MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HUNDREDS RAIL- MANUSCRIPTS TYVEWRITTEN, CORRECTLY 
way Mail Clerks, $1300 first year. Raise to $2000. | arranged and punctuated. Neatness, pomaens, Cri- 
ee Examinations coming, a — terion Service, West New York, New Jersey 
mon education, Sample questions free, rite imme- Tm 7 " ‘ENTS 
diately. Franklin Institute, Dept. N-204, Rochester, Phage MANUSC RIPTS TYPED TE N CENTS 
tg ge. Carbon pe tee Seven years’ experience. 
<3 ey Pa TRE Say Marjorie Jones, 608 Reaper Block, Chicago. 
me. FR — Write CE po # or Shestoons SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS, ALL CONFIDENTIAL 
ie” Mean ite te. ° — professionally om in —- and vee. ba eriti- 
z 2 ees __' an cize script free of charge. 10mso iterar ureau, 
GOVT, POSITIONS ARB DESIRABLE, $1000— Station F Rox 120. i = - oe . 
$1200 te start, Let our expert (Former Government 


Examiner) prepare you. Free bvoklet, Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box 5024, Rochester, N. Y 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
Dept. 21, Philadelp yhia, Pa. 






































MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL 





CAPITAL 


starts you. No experience needed, ur machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Catalog 
free. Atlas Moving Picture Conmany, 438 Morton 


Bldg.. Chicago. 



































WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO OLD COINS WANTED 
travel, demonstrate and_ sell dealers. $25.00 to GENUINE OLD COIN AND LARGE 42 PAGE IL- 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at | justrated Coin Catalog for ten cents. Just a ‘‘get ac- 
once, Goodrich Drug Co., Dept, 59, Omaha, _Nebr. quainted’’ offer. ‘Send NOW. B. Max Mehl, Coin 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; $110.00 A | Dealer. Mehl Bldg., Dept. P. Fort Worth, Texas. 
month to’ start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un- WATCH YOUR CHANGE. WE OFFER FROM 10% 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ | t 4 1900% premium on old Cents, Dimes, Quarters, 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- | yya1¢ Dollars, Dollars, etc. We buy all old coins ‘and 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard bills. Get posted. Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. ___ | Circular. It may mean large profit to you. Send 
“HELP WANTED TO TINT PHOTOGRAPHS. TURN | now Numism-tic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 
spare time into money. Experience unnecessary. Fas- | “OLD COINS. LARGE SPRING COIN CATALOGUE 
cinating work, easy to learn, Write: Redkrafts, Dept. | of coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
201, Denver, Colo. for coins, ten cents. Wiltiam Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
WOMUN—BECOME DRESS DESIGNERS. $125 A S‘reet. Dent. X. Boston. \o°<ss 
month. Fascinating work, Sample lessons free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept, N-866, PATENTS 
Roches‘er y PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDB oe 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN sketch for opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD | References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, Victor J. Evans & Co.. 763 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., ¢ 
431-K_N_ Clark, Chicago. NTAI ee ORO TT IBLISHERS, 240 
— —y AL PIANTADOSI CO SIC s 
TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT W. 46th St.. N. Y¥. C., for popularizing purposes, 
you have of interest to them, You can reach them pe Ee ice oa Waltz Song “Egyptian Nights,” 30¢ 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the | seller, and eleven other choice song hits, post paid 
classified section. 85% of the advertisers using this for $1 00 , 
se‘tion during the past year have repeated, The section - 
is read and brings results. EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 
“INSYDE TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR AUTOMO- SPANISH—SPONTANEOUS METHOD. YOU AND 


bile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 


I exchange private letters exclusively in Spanish every 


















mileage, Liberal profits. Details. free.’” American day. Inexpensive. Particulars free. Guillermo Hedin, 
Accessories Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 129. 3509 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rider Agents Wanted “Don’t Shout” 
a oon a Sabre enn : on o 
it the new ger o . 
compietel cquinned with electric + —EF | ““Thear you. I can ose 
light and carrier, stand, too . | now as well as anyb 
tank, conster-brake, mud guards > How’? With the MORLEY 
and anti-skid tires Choice of 


other styles, + * and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at 
a small advance over our Spec- 
ial Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Lamps, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts 
See = Ay usual 
MONEY but te 
a. poy De not buy until _ get our prices, 
terms and the big FREE cata 


M EA D CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. S.40 Chicago 












DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 


We willnot give youany rize if you 
answer this ad. Nor wih we claim 







make you rich ina week. But if 
pny are anxious to develop your 
taient with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money, send a 
of this picture, with 6c in stam ote 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leeder Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











Made upon new scientific principles, niceiy brass bound 
with powerful lenses, scientifically ground. Travelers, 
hunters, farmers, boy scouts and everyone needs a te- 
lescope.” Have you ever enjoyed the marvels of a tele- 
scopet Each telescope guaranteed geet as represented, 
or money promptly refunded. Sen‘ 99 cents to-day. 

EASTERN NOVELTY CO., Oept.73, 477 E, 93 8t..New York 


PATENT-SENSE 


“che Book. ok for Inventors & Mfrs? | 














PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now they are wrt t 
would not know I| had them i 
self, only that | hear all right. 
‘MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
ap de | sm weight- 
armless. Anyone 


he 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 - yy "Write for booklet and | testimonials. 
| THE MORLEY CO..Dept.789,26 S. 15th St.,Phila. 


GIVEN 


$20 
a*e*| 'UKU LEL sevalin Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 


Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banio or Banjo abso- 
lately free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc, 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


{ee SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 42 CHICAGO, ILL. 























Learn How to Write 
| Short Stories There isa big & 


demand for short 
stories, fies, photepia ys and feature articles. You 
ite at home in ue aps ha . 

it wri 


| pl fon eald Oo He and other 
| § -dorsed our hom 

e hours. 
and dutalle of 


e stu course, 
and takes only a few of your spar 

juctors Offer. No obligations. 

mor" Saa Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


» «| Weite for free book 3 
De 


Hoosier Institute, S$. S. Devt 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Finish This Picture 


Fill in the missing lines. See how close 
you come to the original drawing. The 
above picture was drawn by Student Wynn 
Holcomb. We have a great number of stu- 
dents and graduates whose work appears 
in magazines and newspapers all over the 
country. 


Can You Draw? 


If you like to draw write for our book. 
Read about our new method Home Study 
Course in cartooning, illustrating, designing. 
Learn at home, by mail, in spare time. 





Become an Artist 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Art- 
ists make big money. You can earn $25 to 
$100 a week and more. Learn under per- 
sonal direction of Will H. Chandlee, famous 
newspaper, magazine, advertising artist of 
30 years’ successful experience. 


Book and Outfit Free 


Complete outfit free to new students. 
Write for handsome book, “How to Become 
an Artist.” Tells what Course includes, 
shows many drawings made by Director 
Chandlee and many students. 


Write Postal NOW 


Don’t miss our book. Even if you have no pre- 
vious knowledge of drawing, our Course will enable 
you to become a successful cartoonist or illustrator. 
Many students earn money while they are learning. 

f you are ambitious to get ahead, to earn more 


money, write for our free book and special offer | 


now. You_can do as well as our other successful 
students! Write now for free book, “How to Become 
an Artist.”’ Mail letter or postal. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 


1122 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


arn ‘35«l00aWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big Opportunities NOW. 


Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FREE 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or 
evening classes; easy terms. The school of recog- 
nized superiority. Callor write for catalog No. 37. 





N. Y, INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


141 W. 36th St., New York 104 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 


Dialogs,Mvunologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideag and Plans, 
CatalogF ree. T.S.Denison&Co. Dept.76 Chicago 











PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
My Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed at in: 1891 


But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
man. I make them skilled players of the 
piano or organ in guarter the usual time 
at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a pretty 
bold statement. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring you to any 
number of my graduates in any part of the 
world. There isn’t a state in the Union 
that doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of the piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me by miail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, ‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 

My way of teaching piano or organ is en- 
tirely different from all others. Outof every 
four hours of study, one hour is spent en- 
tirely away from the keyboard—learning 
something about Harmony and The Laws 
of Music. This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘old school,” who still think 
that learning piano is solely a problem of 
“finger gymnastics.” When you do go 
to the keyboard, you accomplish twice as 
much, because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other keys as well. 

Ti I make use of every 
“| possible scientific help 
—many of which are 
entirely unknown to 
the average teacher. 
«My patented invention, 
the COLOROTONE, 










difficulties that have 


generations. Byits use, 
transposition—usually 


and fascinating. With 


duce another 


tant and exclusive 


DEX. Quinn-Dex 
‘}is a simple, hand- 


at the keyboard. 


‘| move. Instead 
4) having to 


movements 


i like them. 
Marcus Lucius Quinn 





Studio PB, Social Union Bldg. 


|] sweeps away playing 


a ‘“‘night-mare” to 
students—becomeseasy 


my fifth lesson I intro- 
impor- 


invention, QUINN- 


yj ture device, which en- 
ables you to see, right 
before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands 
You 
‘| actually see the fingers 
of 
reproduce 
your teacher’s finger 
from 
MEM ORY — which 
F-| cannot be always ac- 


correct models before 
you during every 
minute of practice. 
The COLOROTONE 
and QUINN-DEX 
save you months and 
years of wasted effort. 
They can be obtained 
only from me and there 
is nothing else, any- 
j where, even remotely 





Conservatory of Music 
Boston, Mass. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 








Men and women who have failed 
by all other methods have quickly and 
easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if 
you were studying by the oral method 
—yet my lessons cost you only 43 
cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moder- 
ate means, this method of studying is 
far superior to all others, and even for 
the wealthiest student there is noth- 
ing better at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distin- 
guished musicians who would not 
recommend any course but the best. 
It is for begi ners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied with- 
out extra charge. A diploma is 
granted. Write today, without cost 


or obl‘ zation, for 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


v 
Lear 


Piano 





?-FREE BOOK COUPON 


§ QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PB 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ,’’ and 
full partteulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition Offer. 


ROEPOBS . ccccccccccescccccccces reececesoccescocesesecceoeses 
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Studio 
Directory 
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It was such a nuisance to have to put 
on a collar for Sunday and black his 
boots and wash his face every single 
day, to say nothing of his ears. Huckle- 
berry Finn had had just about all he 
could stand—so he Aad to run away. 

Let Huckleberry Finn andTom Sawyer 
take you by the hand and lead you back. 


MARK TWAIN 


Perhaps you think you have 
read a good deal of Mark 
Twain, Are you sure? Have 
you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short 
stories? Have you read all 
the brilliant fighting essays? 
—all the humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 

Think of it — 25 volumes filled with 
the laughter and the tears and the 
fighting that made Mark Twain so 
wonderful. He was a bountiful giver of 
joy and humor. He was yet much more, 
for, while he laughed with the world, 
his lonely spirit struggled with the 
sadness of human life, and sought to 
find the key. Beneath the laughter 
is a big human soul, a big philosopher. 


FREE voiimes 


Paine’s Life of Mark Twain 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark 
Twain at the low price, but it brings 
you absolutely FREE Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few sets of 
the fine 4-volume edition on hand-—not 
enough to dispose of in the usual way. 

There are only a few — this coupon 
brings you one. Never again will you 
have a chance to get one except at the 
full regular price. 


Send the Coupon Now 


You can put this aside and forget it 
until a month from now—and wish you 
badn’t—or you can cut the little coupon 
and send it along with nothing but your 
name and address. Better send *'e 
coupon. Things like long rows of Mark 
Twain aren't going to be cheaper in money 
and they're going to be a lot more in joy and 
inspiration. They are the fountain of youth. 
Send the coupon and drink at it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











Huck Runs Away 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
18 Franklin Square, New York City 


Photo 2-20 


For the convenience of our 
readers who may desire the 
addresses of film companies we 
give the principal active ones 
below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; 
in some cases both are at one 
address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s): Fort Lee, N.- J. (s); Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 Ww. 45th 
St., New York City (s); 423 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N,.Y. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York 
City. (s). 


FOX FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
" City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
Fort Lee, N, J. (8). 


THE FROHMAN AMUSEMENT CORP., 310 Times 
Building, New York City. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Culver City, Cal, 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 


LASKY FEATURE PLAY COoO., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Ual. (s). 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (9); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 


EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING CORP., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W, 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., Glendale, Cal, 
(s); ROLIN FILM CO., 605 California Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal, (s). 


PARALTA STUDIO, 5500 Melrose Ave., Los Ange- 
les Cal. (s). 


ROTHACKEs FILM MFG. CO., 18389 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Til. (8). 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 
Bivd., Chicago (s); Edendale, Cal. 


SELZNICK PICTURES CORPORATION, West Ft. 
Lee, N. J. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, 
N. J. (8). 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED [igh Schoo 


training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worthwhile 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


BIG FUTURE 7s, Corse: 
which has been 
repared by some of America’s leading pro- 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
vequirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
you will gain will well repay the time spent 
in study. 


So that you may see for 
yourself how thorough and 


ae complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the High 
hool Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction. On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW for full 
Particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H-712 Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Explain how I czn qualif 

for the position check 
«High School Graduate o-Lawyer 
«..Klectrical Engineer ...-Business Manager 
....Klec. Light & Power Supt. .....Certified Pub. Accountan8 
«Hydroelectric Engineer _ .... Accountant and Auditor 
«1 elephone Engineer Bookkeeper 
«...Lelegraph Engineer stenographer 
«Wireless Operator fire Insurance Expert 
«Architect Sanitary Engineer 





«--Building Contractor Master Plumber - 
«Civil Engineer Heating & Vent. Engineer 
..structural Engineer Automobile Engineer 
.Mechanical Engineer .--. Automobile Repairman 
Shop Superintendent Airplane Mechanic 

Steam Engineer General Education Course 
Draftsma: and Designer .....Common School Branches 





Send me, charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain’s works in 25 
volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped in 
gold, with trimmed edges, and Paine’s Life of Mark Twain, in 4 
volumes, bound to match, FREE 

If not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense; otherwise 
1 will send you $3 a month for 14 months 

For cash deduct 8 per cent from remittance, 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, B. 15th 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Holly- 
wood, Cal, (s). 





WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. (8). 


WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th 8t., New 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 





OCCUPATION. 
If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, write to us for 
particulars. 
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You can earn from #1132 
an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards; 
quickly and easily learned 

NO CANVASING 
we teach you howand 
SELL YOUR WORK 


_Fuceanmicutaes AFTERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210. RYRIE BLDG. savree s+ TORONTO, CANADA 



















[sMusicLessons 


"UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 


At Home ~ 


eee" Pee . = J 
A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 

y @ll great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Any Instrument or Voice Wii ‘cling 


. . : M us course you 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice. 
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Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar. Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6179 Siegel-Myers Bidz. Chicaczo. Illinois 


ear TiwipFL ES) 


Attractive positions now open for men, women and boys 
(ages 15 to 45.) Salaries for beginners average $225 a month. 









Steady advancement up to $350. Opportunity to travel or lo- 
cate in land radio offices. We train you by mail in ten 
wecks and guarantee positions to those who qualify. No 
previous experience necessary. First correspondence radio 
school in America. Wireless instruMenty sent to students. 


Send postal for Free Book, ‘* Wireless the Opportunity of To2ay."* 
¢ National Radio Institute, Dept. 154, 14th & U Sts., Washington, D.C. 


Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


J. Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 


Fascinating work taking you to 
~ 
O54 









all parts of the world 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


ee connection with 
any other school 


1269 Broadway,N.Y. 


Day or night classes. 3 months’ course complete instruction in 
General Photography and Motion Pictures operating all standard 
cameras. Expert instructors. Installments taken. Emile Brunel 
operates 20 studios in ew York, Chicago, Roston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit. Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 


How to Raise Cash 


Mail us old or broken jewelry, diamonds, watches, old 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth (with 
of without gold fillings), War Bonds and Stamps— 
anything valuable. Highest prices paid. Cash by 
return mail. Goods returned if you're not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO- 
204 Lennox Bidg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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everywhere. 


Why don’t you study some one 
thing and get ready for a real job, at 
a salary that will give your wife and 
children the things you would like 
them to have? 


You can doit! Pick the position 
you want in the work you like best 
and the I. C. S. will prepare you for 
it right in your own home, in your 
spare time—you need not lose a 
day or a dollar from your present 
occupation ! 


Yes, you can do it! More than 
two million have done it in the last 
twenty-eight years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. 
Without cost, without obligation, 
find out how you can join them. 
Mark and mail this coupon ! 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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“$100 a Week, Nell! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They've made me Superintendent—and 
doubled my salary! Now we can have the 
comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our - 
own home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more 
worrying about the cost of living! 

“The president called me in today and told me. He 
said he picked me for promotion three months ago 
when he learned I was studying at home with the 


International Correspondence Schools. Now my chance 
has come—and thanks to the I. C.S., I’m ready for it!” 
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Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, pros- 
perous homes because they let the International Corre- | 
spondence Schools prepare them in spare hours for 
bigger work and better pay. You will find them in | 
offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, factories, on railroads, | 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6509, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Drafteman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Oontractor and Kullder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OURMIST 

Navigation 


Name. 





SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMEN® 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing [Brvaasi 
AGRIOULTURE French 
C) Poultry Raising Italian 








Present 
Occupation 





Street 
-and No. 





City, 


State. 
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“WINTON SIX 


*CARYL-“HOPKINS-SLOCUM: 





Today not a bit too early 





Sedan [ you book your order now for spring delivery, 
you can be reasonably certain to have your 
new car ahead of the first robin. Automo- 
bile sales this year are abnormal. No other year 
Limousine was ever like this. Buyers are waiting right 
now for cars ordered long ago. Almost every 
maker is oversold. And the demand grows 
heavier from day to day. 


Victoria 


Town Car 


We are just as anxious as you are to deliver 
your car on the day you want it. Therefore we 
are in dead earnest when we urge you to book 
your order now. May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


734 Berea Roap, CLEVELAND, Ouro, U.S.A. 








Winton Oil Engines (belt drive) for isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating 
Sets are produced by the ‘Engine Works of the Winton Company. Write us your needs. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Give Labor the Star DressinZ-Room! 


ET the conciliators take a lesson from the movies. Put the spotlight on the full 
dinner-pail. Give the man who works with his hands a press-agent. Give 
Labor the star dressing-room! 

Your true genius of arbitration goes back of stiff soulless things like Law and 
Contract Agreement to the little prides and prejudices, the small ambitions and secret 
vanities of simple human nature. 

Something else than salaries and living-costs is at the bottom of our workaday 
sickness. We need heroes. We always have needed and we always will need heroes. 
Once we had them in kings. Not long ago we had them in money monarchs. Very 
recently we had them in soldiers. Right now we have them on the screen. Who 
should be next but the master-laborer: the fellow who can drive a locomotive better 
than any other man alive, the champion coal-digger, some Wallace Reid of the docks, 
a Mary Pick ford of the cotton mills. 

Do you remember the widely-heralded rivalry of the ship-workers during the war? 
Do you recall Seattle’s champion riveter—lionized in New York? 

Publicity, celebrity, applause, pictures in the papers—we all like them, and the 
man who says he doesn't is a liar. These are among the things that will wipe out 
class distinctions—not laws or mere cold-blooded wage lifts. The moving picture has 
made its people the intimate friends of the whole world. 

Send that master tire-maker down to the photographer's, and ask for pictures 
that will reproduce—like those he took of Tom Meighan last week. That woman 
who makes the best bread in town—let’s have a personality story about her. Won- 
der if she’s married? What about Tom Jones, twenty years in the switching tower in 
the South End—remember that winter night in 1902, when he saved 26 and all her 
passengers? And speaking of thrills for the news-reel, how about Slavonian John, 
handling, at midnight and single-handed, that living hell, a tilting Bessemer converter? 
It’s time to realize as a nation on our education in motion picture publicity. 

It’s time for a brand new set of heroes and heroines. 
It’s time to give Labor a Star Dressing-room! 



































RDINARY, garden-variety snow isn't always to be had when needed —so Director Frank Lloyd 
discovered when he wanted snow scenes for “The Silver Horde.” So he built a hill, fifty feet high 
at its peak and grading down for a distance of one hundred and fifty feet; and covered it with salt — 
fifteen tons of it. The hill terminated at the property tank, which was filled, and on the surface was 
constructed a sheet of moving picture ice: eight hundred pounds of paraffin. The trees, as you can see in 
the lower picture, only grow half-way; but the camera admirably conceals this fact from the screen. 























By OLIVE THOMAS 





OME people think it is an advantage to be beau- 
tiful. It isn’t. 
It is a harder thing for a pretty girl to succeed 
than it is for a homely one. Men are never 
willing, no matter what they may say, to acknowledge 
that a pretty girl may have some asset besides her 
good looks. Men are all alike. So are women—only 
some have better profiles than others. 

I come from the Follies. Now, the Follies is a 
much-misunderstood institution. I say institution not 
because Mr. Ziegfeld’s press-agent used the word first, 
byt because any theatrical entertainment which has 
been running for a dozen years, playing in the largest 
cities of the country, costing many thousands of dollars 
every season to put on, and employing only. the best- 


W-O-R-K 
That's All! 


Is beauty essential to success? The Prettiest 
Show-Girl answers, emphatically “No!” 






Bradley 
Studios 















DITOR’S NOTE: Florenz Ziegfeld: 
manager of the institution of beauty 
which bears his name, would perhaps be 
justified if he voiced a protest against the 
films — for they have stolen some of his 
most beautiful girls. Among them, Olive 
Thomas, proclaimed by Harrison Fisher 
and other artists as the perfect type of 
brunette beauty; the toast of Manhattan 
when she was a member of the Follies. 
Now that she is a film star, she has had 
time to look back and gain a keen retro- 
spect of show-girl life. She tells you, 
here, why she left the Follies; and gives 
you an insight into the mental processes 
of these beautiful choristers. 
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“Rubye de Remer 
went into the movies 
as the heroine of “The 
Auction Block’—and 
she's still in them, 
acting, as well as 


looking beautif: 





“Mae Murray was 
the Nell Brinkley in 
the Follies, and im- 
personated Mary 
Pickford in the movie 
burlesque She looked 
so good she got a con- 
tract right away with 
Lasky.” 






































looking girls, must be an institution of a sort. Beauty is the im- 
portant thing in life, anyway—beauty in everything. 

I’m from the Follies—and I’m always being misunderstood. 
I've never told anybody about it before because it’s an old line. 
People think that nothing is required of a Follies girl but beauty 
—well, | worked harder in the Follies than I ever did in my life. 

Most of the Follies girls are ambitious. Do you think any of 
them are content to stick in the chorus all their lives? Some, 
probably; but not many I know. There is a glamour about the 
Follies that you can’t deny, especially if you have been in them. 
The elaborate sets, the beautiful tableaux, the gorgeous costumes, 
—did you ever stop to think that to a beauty-starved girl, one of 
the creations she is given to wear means an awful lot? I can 
remember when I was just a kid—only about eighteen—and poor, 
and lonesome, and I used to go to the costumers and wait in a 
long, seemingly endless line for my costume, and fussed and 
fretted while it was being fitted—but let me tell you that when 
the opening night came, with that audience out there, and the new 
songs, and the glitter—I was mighty proud to be just a part of 
it; and that beautiful costume gave me such a feeling of well- 
being as I have not felt since. 

I said, up there, that I worked hard in the Follies. All of the 
girls don’t work so hard. You see, the whole thing inspired me; 
I mean because the Follies is a sort of material triumph, and it 
seems to me any ambitious girl who’s in them must feel im- 
mediately that she too must be successful, in a material way at 
least. Anyway, I felt that. And I accepted Mr. Ziegfeld’s offer 
to appear in the Midnight Frolic as well as the regular show; 
and then—I thought of pictures. 

Now, I know one former Follies and Frolic girl who was with 
them for five years; and was quite content. As she used to say, 
quaintly: “Well, you know, every girl would like to be in them; 
and besides, all the best people come.” This girl had a dancing 
part, too, while it was always my duty to be as decorative as I 
could. But the glitter and the same best people out front every 
opening night and all nights in between began to pall; in other 
words, I got an exaggerated attack of Higher Ambition. 

Some of the girls had left the Follies from time to time, to go 
into pictures, and made a success in them. I thought I could do 















































“Marion Davies — 
another Follies girl 
now in_ pictures — 
works awfully hard 
... She's pretty, and 
she would slave away 
all day and many 
days to get a scene 
right.” 











“Kay Laurell and I 
were in the Follies at 
the same time. In 
her first picture she 
played a dance hall 
girl in Rex Beach's 
*The Brand. Mrs. 
Beach picked her.” 




















Ira L. Hill 


the same; it seemed so easy. Little Olive was in for a 
jolt, though she didn’t know it. I tried out first in a 
Famous Players picture with Owen Moore and Irene Fen- 
wick; and I thought something might come of it—say a 
contract. But nothing happened. International Film was 
putting on the Beatrice Fairfax serial then, and I tried that. 
I was in “Play Ball” and some others. But I didn’t get 
on as I’d expected; it was pretty hard to go through with 
the performance at the New Amsterdam at night and go 
up on the roof for the Frolics show afterward, and then 
get up early in the morning to go to a studio. I stuck 
for a while; then I decided it was do or die with me— 
and I took a train west, and landed at Triangle. There I 
got a regular job. And maybe I didn’t work. 

I always laugh when anyone tells me that all a -Follies 
girl has to do is to signify a wish to go in for serious stuff, 
via the silent drama, and there she is with her name on 
picture posters in letters a foot high. It takes a lot more 
than a Follies reputation to make good in pictures. The 
Follies don’t make the small towns. 

A good many of my friends in the Follies are in films. 
There’s little Martha Mansfield. Martha is in several of 
the big scenes in “The Follies of 1919,” and she’s in the 
roof show, too; and she went to a studio every day until 

(Continued on page 128) 














FEW years ago every young girl, at some dreary 

moment in her schooldays or in an hour of ambitious 

reflection during vacation, asked this question: “How 

can I get into motion pictures?” A great many boys 
asked it, too, although as in the list of applicants to every art, 
girls were greatly in the majority. 

Time has altered that question, somewhat. There are so 
many, many people in the photoplay arena that it seems at 
times as if there were not room for another one. It seems 
as though the camera had drawn its devotees and exploiters 
from every walk of life and from every land. It seems to 
many an observer that the picture-maker has only to ask, now- 
adays, in order to obtain the enthusiastic services of any man 
or woman on earth. So the queries now are: “What is the 
secret of screen success?” “What makes a star?” “How do 
the celebrities get that way?” “What makes them popular?” 
“What must I do to receive a thousand letters a month from 
adoring strangers?” 

Let me say this to you, readers of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
by way of general answer: 

You make the stars. 


How to Win ° 


What makes a star? Managerial confidence 
_— exploitation — public selection ? 


The question is answered in this story. 


By JESSE L. LASKY 


say, a part opposite the foremost member of the cast, if the 
play is one in which anyone is starred, or one of the leading 
parts, if the play is a feature production, put out entirely 
upon its own merits, or under 
the name of a famous di- 





It is not in my power, nor in 
the power’ of any manager, to 
“make” a motion picture star or 
a stage star. We can only set 
plomising people in your way. If 
you like them, you do the rest. 
It is your acclaim, your demand, 
which differentiates the mere lead- 
ing ingenue, of practical utility 


and little magnetism, from the 
national favorite who receives 
three hundred or five hundred 


dollars every day of her life and 
is the literary heroine of a whole 
brigade of professional and volun- 
teer press-agents. 

Of course it would be utterly 
silly for me to say that the only 
necessary qualifications for inter- 
national prominence on the screen 
were youth and an opportunity. 
If that were so, our once well- 
ordered world would be inundated 
by a race of movie queens, and, 
in a universal congress of art and 
celebrity we should all die of 
nothing to eat, or perish during a 
cold winter for nothing to wear. 

Ours is a business in which 
many are really called, while few 
are chosen by the multitude. 

Only a few of the many good 
young cinema actresses attain 
genuine stardom. 

And—alas!—some of the stars 
are very far from being good 
actresses. 

In a general, way, every star 
traverses the same path, and it is 
the route of hard work. There is 
no picture luminary today, male 
or female, whose name has simply 
been hung up in the electric sky, 
without years of preparation. 

The ambition to become a great 
and individual success as a screen 
actor is an honest and worthy one, 
and I will say that without that 
ambition, in some degree, it is not 
worth anyone’s while to make so 
much as a start in the studios, for it is only the continued 
belief in one’s ability to do better and better work that enables 
one to do passably good work. 

Possessing this undoubted ambition, the girl, or the boy, 
should seek a place in some good stock company, and be will- 
ing, for an indefinite period, to do anything that comes to 
hand or may be assigned. From maid parts, or guests, or other 
small “bits,” the young actress progresses to a small principal 
role that may run through the five or six or seven reels of a 
photoplay. The next step is a “supporting lead,” that is to 
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Campbell 





Jesse L, Lasky, in whose organization many stars have 
been torn, says that public favor alone can establish 
an a.tor or actress in a position of stellar prominence. 


rector who makes it. Young 
women who can play leads, and 
maintain a standard of interesting 
and acceptable work are so rare 
that, having reached this stage, 
the neophyte is an assured picture 
success whether she does or does 
not reach the stage in which her 
name, on the billing, precedes the 
name of the drama. For the rest, 
it is entirely up to the public. If 
audiences like her, the exhibitors 
will begin to write in to the man- 
agers of branch exchanges: “Give 
us some more pictures with Maude 
Muller in them.” Presently, 
when these demands come in fre- 
quently, and from many different 
parts of the country, the pro- 
ducers will one day send out a 
piece with the magic announce- 
ment: “Maude Muller, in—” 
and the deed is done! This is 
identically true of young men, ex- 
cept that there are, and probably 
always will be, many more idolized 
young women than young men, 
hence women have a bigger stellar 
opportunity. In its loyalty to its 
comparatively few male stars the 
public is just as staunch, and 
sometimes I am inclined to think 
that the men have built more 
solidly; perhaps, because the male 
star has a longer, harder climb, 
and the public is’ cooler and 
more wary in its picking. There 
is a glamour, a very spirit of 
romance, about a beautiful young 
girl which no _ boy, however 
handsome, stalwart and capable, 
can ever have. A beautiful, spir- 
ited girl incarnates youth and its 
ideals to young and old alike, to 
women as well as men. She pos- 
sesses a certain faculty of en- 
chantment because of the very 
fact that she is just a girl—apart 
from any mere sex appeal—for all 
people, everywhere, are continu- 
ally interested in what happens to a pretty girl, either in or 
out of make-believe. The successful young men of the screen, 
however, carry this same glamour merely to the young women, 
of fourteen to forty, who may be found admiring their shad- 
ows; to the rest of the universal picture audience—to little 
Willie, to father and mother, and to other young men, they 
must make good sheerly upon talent. 

A managerial attempt to create a star: that is to say, the 
actual process of placing a young person upon the screen im- 
mediately in stellar parts, seldom if ever succeeds. In this 






Screen Success 


ME; LASKY is the partner and associate of Adolph Zukor, in the 
largest assemblage of motion picture enterprises in the world, 
and he is and always has been the one more closely allied with the 
; He has been a photoplay-maker 
He has endured all its vicisssi- 
tudes, and has enjoyed a multitude of its triumphs, A considerable 
percentage of the whole number of screen stars is in his employ, and 
most of these have actually attained their celebrity in some one of 
the Zukor-Lasky studios. 


production end of these concerns. 
since the industry’s earliest years. 


connection I feel free to tell one of my own experiences. I 





On the other hand, let me cite the case of a man inter- 
ested in the production of motion pictures who has per- 
sistently put forth a beautiful young woman, in star 
parts, who has not so far manifested any of the dramatic 


or magnetic qualities which alone can draw the champion- 


as nothing. 


ship of the great picture audience. This man, an enter- 
prising producer, is sincere in his belief that the young 
woman is an actress of ability; she, upon her part, is 
hard-working, and equally sincere in her desire to do 
everything which makes for success. But so far, she 
has never manifested the magnetic spark that wins, and 
so the great directors who have labored upon her pieces, 
and her fine stories and elaborate exploitation, have been 
The public has remained cold and silent, 


and the young woman is not a star no matter how enthu- 
siastically the advertisements and the electric signs may 


assure her that she is one. 


She may yet arrive, but if she 


think I can, without any injustice to the young woman in ques- 
tion, give her name, so that you will all know exactly what I 


does, it will be on merit, and not on the mere deliberate deter- 
mination of herself or her manager. 


am talking about. Not a great 
many months ago I was so pro- 
foundly impressed by the mag- 
netism, the natural dramatic 
qualifications and the charm of 
an adopted daughter of Gus Ed- 
wards, in vaudeville, that I con- 
sidered her a great and immediate 
possibility in motion pictures. In 
vaudeville she had already made 
a national success under the quaint 
name, “Cuddles.” She was known 
from coast to coast, in every place 
where people patronized the high 
class two-a-day. Transferred to 
the screen as Lila Lee she was 
given the best, in stories, direc- 
tion, support and international ex- 
ploitation, that my institution af- 
forded. And yet..... some- 
thing was lacking. What was it? 
I knew of nothing more that could 
be done for Lila Lee from the 
manager’s viewpoint. My Direc- 
tor-General, Mr. DeMille, could 
offer no more than the very best 
that he had already supplied. I 
had a very frank talk with her. 
I told her, as I have told you, that 
stars were neither born nor made, 
but were selected and discovered 
by the sovereign public. I told 
her that I liked her work, and 
that I believed in her as I had 
always believed in her. I advised 
her to buckle down and work 
hard, playing every part that was 
given her, being content with her 
roles whether they were star parts 
or merely support. Being a sensi- 
ble little girl she saw that this was 
the right thing, and the only thing, 
and she became one of the hardest 
workers in the Hollywood studio, 
neglecting no opportunity to learn, 
to acquire experience, to add to 
her knowledge of make-up, char- 
acterization, or dramatic interpre- 
tation. This was a very fine thing, 
a very big and brainy thing for a 
little girl still in her teens to do— 
a girl, you must remember, who 














T IS not in my power, nor in the power 

of any manager, to “make” a motion 
picture star or a stage star. We can only 
set promising people in your way. If you 
like them, you do the rest. 


NLY a few of the many good young 

cinema actresses attain genuine star- 
dom. In a general way, every star trav- 
erses the same path, and it is the route 
of hard work. There is no picture lum- 
inary today, male or female, whose name 
has simply been hung up in the electric 
sky, without years of preparation. 


O MARY PICKFORD, ever since she 

left short dresses, life has been noth- 
ing but exhausting labor, or else quiet se- 
cluded preparation for more exhausting 
labor. The golden hours of indolence, and 
the memorable delights of long summer 
vacations that are youth’s gifts to every 
American girl, the exciting pleasure of liv- 
ing even awhile from society and social 
rounds, Mary Pickford has never known. 


HE public has erratic momentary 

whims, but in the long run it never 
makes a mistake; the star who endures 
from year to‘ year only does so because 
he or she deserves to endure. 


OSSESSING honest ambition, the girl, 

or the boy, should seek a place in 
some good stock company, and be will- 
ing, for an indefinite period, to do any- 
thing that comes to hand or may be as- 
signed. 


HERE is a glamour, a very spirit of 

romance, about a _ beautiful young 
girl which no boy, however handsome, 
stalwart and capable, can ever have. A 
beautiful, spirited girl incarnates youth 
and its ideals to young and old alike, to 
women as well as men. She possesses a 
certain faculty of enchantment because of 
the very fact that she is just a girl. 








Charles Ray, one of the great 
stellar triumphs of the hour, is a 
product of years of hard work in 
all sorts of roles, and of intense 
study and preparation. The same 
is true of Wallace Reid. It is 
easy, now, for young men all over 
the country to view these success- 
ful young men and opine that 
things have “Come easy” to them. 
On my word of honor, let me tell 
you that both of them are prod- 
ucts of year after year of labor— 
plus the ultimate good luck of 
public selection. 

I may cite the very well 
known example of the greatest 
woman star the screen has ever 
known, Mary Pickford. And in 
so doing, let me say that there 
are very few men or women, of 
any age, who have so thoroughly 
immersed themselves in_ their 
chosen work. To Mary Pickford, 
ever since she left short dresses, 
life has been nothing but ex- 
hausting labor, or else quiet se- 
cluded preparation for more ex- 
hausting labor. The golden hours 
of indolence, and the memorable 
delights of long summer vacations 
that are youth’s gift to every 
American girl, the exciting pleasure 
of living even awhile for society 
and social rounds, Mary Pickford 
has never known. Idolized, feted 
—yes, but she has always had be- 
fore her the tremendous problem 
of maintaining her place in the 
mind of a public eager for new 
sensations and new objects of ad- 
miration. She is the hardest worker 
I have ever known on the screen. 
I know of no young woman, what- 
ever her hopes and dreams, who 
would have followed the hard path 
of success as unflinchingly. 

“Being a star” is not the total 
or even the beginning of artistic 
success as we are beginning to 
count it in picture terms. An am- 
bition merely to be “a star” is not 


had been a great feature in one field, and for whom many a man- 
ager, whatever her success or failure with me had been, would 
still produce on her demand that coveted stellar crown. As I 
say, she grimly stuck to it, and by and by Mr. DeMille assigned 
her to the plaintive little part of "Tweeny, the maid, in “Male 
aml Female.” Her remarkable performance in that part has 
won recognition that few stars have ever had; I think Lila Lee 
has found the reward of her patience and perseverance. I know 
that that performance has answered my wondering and per- 
plexity concerning her. 





worthy the time or effort of any young person. Real screen 
success is no longer counted in terms of billboard advertising, 
electric signs of freak “personality stories” in the periodicals 
and newspapers. Screen success lies in being an actor, or an 
actress, who can simulate life, and the depiction of life, by 
painting, writing, or personal mimicry, is an art won only by 
hard labor. Many an actress on the stage—young, magnetic, 
earnest, charming—has come to the studios only to find that 
the camera does not like her. Many a pretty face, to use the 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Four years ago, Mary Pickford led all the movie wage-slaves at the teller's window with a check 
each week for $2,000, with Charlie Chaplin banking the fabulous sum of something over $1,000. 





HERE is no subject related to the production of motion 
pictures that is so fascinating as the monetary returns 
to the players. Not only does the confirmed fan revel 
in the figures—real or purported—but even the most 

infrequent cinema goer registers immediate interest when the 
subject of movie salaries is broached. 

Nearly four years ago PHortop.ay told in detail about the 
big salaries paid the film stars. Just parenthetically it might 
be stated that the star who now is drawing the highest salary 
of them all was not “among those present” then. But we'll 
get to that later. 

In that article several of the big producers were quoted as 
saying that they didn’t know where the salary “inflation” would 
end; one of them said it would stop only when the players 
recruited from the stage would outlive on the screen their 
advertised reputations, or words to that effect. The general 
impression among those who signéd the weekly checks was 
that the stars were getting the cream and that if something 
didn’t happen soon to stop 
the flow of the cream actor- 
wards, the whole business 
would go to the dogs. 

Just so that the reader 
may with least difficulty 
make the obvious compari- 
sons it may be recalled that 
at that time Mary Pick- 
ford led all the movie wage- 
slaves at the teller’s window 
with a check each week for 
$2,000; Charlie Chaplin 
was banking the then fabu- 
lous amount of something 
over $1,000 a week—fabu- 
lous for a comedian; Frank 
Keenan had been paid the 
highest weekly salary of any 
male dramatic star up to 
that time—an even $1,000 
—by Thomas H. Ince; and 
Francis X. Bushman was re- 
corded as “the highest paid 
screen lover’ with a $750 
quotation. However, that 
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Four years ago, Bill Hart's salary wasn't 
worth mentioning. In the last two years 


he has netted something over $900,000. 




















The Little Or 


There, little film fan 

Sketches 
rat stars can buy butter 
Ethel Plummer authentic discussion 


year—10915—two legitimate invaders were paid sensational sums 
for brief engagements; Billie Burke $40,000 for one picture, 
“Peggy,” and Geraldine Farrar an equal amount for three pic- 
tures. The latter’s compensation computed on a weekly basis 
amounted to $5,000 a week; Miss Burke’s to $8,000. Both 
were frankly employed be- 
cause of the advertising 
value of their names. To- 
day when she works in pic- 
tures Miss Farrar gets twice 
as much as then, showing 
that she has outlived the 
stage value of her name, if 
her former salary was a cor- 
rect appraisal. 

It is much more difficult 
nowadays to tell with any 
degree of authenticity what 
the big stars put in the bank 
weekly because a consider- 
able group of them classify 
themselves as independent 
producers. In nearly each 
instance there is a nominal 
drawing account against the 
profits of the company. 
Others get a salary and per- 
centage of net returns. So 
that this story will deal 
with what the stars and 
players have been realizing 
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Pay Check, Now! 








—don’t you fret; the By 
"Nn eggos—as yet. An ANDREW 
of screen incomes. DAY 


from their efforts and what their future expectations are, based 
on figures which have been obtained by the writer from au- 
thentic sources. 

So that the record may be complete and there is provided 
basis for added comparisons, it may be stated that at the 
expiration of her $2,000 weekly contract Mary Pickford signed 
a new one at $4,000 a week and this was raised to $10,000 


with a percentage of the profits. As a financial asset, Mary 
stood alone. Then came 

Chaplin’s big jump and Fair- 

banks also with his inde- The vogue of Nazim- 

pendent company which ova is based. .. on her 


overwhelming appeal 


gave him an income of over ing 
to the feminine sex. 


a half million a year. 
To-day the highest salaried | 

picture player is Madam Alla 

Nazimova, once employed in 

a Yiddish Theater on New 

York’s East Side; a noted 

stage actress who with others 


four years ago regarded pic- yp 
ture playing as a “prostitu- 


[aie | 
tion of art.” Nazimova is | 


the current wonder of the 
cinema because her vogue is fy 


based not so much on the 
moe 


perfection of her produc- 
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tions as on her own bizarre 
personality and artistry, and 
seemingly an overwhelming 
appeal for the feminine sex. 











Keeping the Wolf Away 


ACH week Metro pays Nazimova $13,000 
E, Geraldine Farrar receives from Goldwyn $10,000 
each week. 

William S. Hart netted over $900,000 in the past two 
years. For nine productions in the next two years he will 
| get $2,250.000. 

Mary Pickford’s income the last year was close to the 
half-million mark, the net profit cf three pictures which 
she made for First National at $250,000 each. 

Many a salaiied star has fared better than Charles 
Chaplin in the last two years. Since his ‘‘million dollar 
contract’’ was made he has drawn less than half a millicn 
dollars besides paying the cost of his productions. 

The profits cf Norma Talmadge and Anita Stewart in 
the past year are estimated at something around half a 
million to each. 

Theda Bara was getting $4,000 a week when she and 
William Fox parted company. 

Other well-known stars receive checks ranging from 
$5,000 to the paltry $1,000 a wrcek. Leading men and 
women — even the character acto1s — have found a silver 
lining to the old cloud H. C. L. 
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Each week that she is working Nazimova draws from the 
pay window of the Metro studio in Hollywood a check calling 
for $13,000. Her contract does not provide for a regular 
salary, but for a lump sum—$65,000 for each production in 
which she appears, paid in weekly instalments. There is a 
limit of five weeks for the making of each picture and a pen- 
y pays Madam the penalty 
—so that the total amount of her returns may be safely placed 
at $13,000. In addition the family exchequer is given a fur- 
ther little lift by the check for $1,000 which Charles Bryant 
brings home each week. Charles is Madam’s husband and 
leading man. (Of course the salary is paid him for being the 
latter.) 

Next among regular salary drawing stars comes Elsie Fergu- 
son and Geraldine Farrar, who, however, only works before 
the camera part of the year. Her weekly check from Gold- 
wyn’s reads $10,000. 

This brings us to the group of big money makers who have 
their own companies: Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, William 
S. Hart, Anita Stewart, Norma Talmadge and Douglas Fairbanks. 

Of these the biggest money maker during the last two years 
was Bill Hart. Hart made eighteen pictures, twice as many as 
he will make in the next two years, which netted him something 
more than $900,000, nearly a million dollars. Four years ago 
when the writer was digging up information about salaries 
Bill’s wasn’t worth mentioning—a paltry 300 simoleons a 
week. Of course the government tock official cognizance of 
Bill’s prosperity and also a goodly percentage of that $900,000 
via the income tax route. But enough was left to flag any 
curious wolves from the vicinage of Bill’s doors. By the terms 
of his new contract Hart will make nine productions in the 
next two years for which he will receive a total of $2,250,000. 
Of course he must pay the cost of production but this should 
leave him a balance of some- 
thing over a million and 
three quarters—perhaps two 
million dollars. 

Mary Pickford’s income 
during the last year was 
somewhere close to the half 
million mark, the net profit 
of three pictures which she 
made for First National at 
$250,000 each. Miss Pick- 
ford has begun production 
under her United Artists ar- 
rangement and unless present 
signs fail the coming year 
should see her profits well 
over the million mark. This 
prophecy is based on the re- 
turns so far on the first 
United Artists picture of 











Douglas Fairbanks, which is 
said to have sold to the the- 
aters on a basis of something 
close to a million dollars for 
the United States. 
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former plan, it would have been impossible to invest a total of 
nearly $400,000 in a single production. 

Much has been said about Charlie Chaplin’s “million dollar 
contract,” but it is nearly two years since it was executed 
and since then Chaplin has drawn less than a half million dol- 
lars besides paying for the cost of his productions, so that 
many a salaried star has fared better than Charles. However, 
the funny one feels somewhat compensated by the fact that 
had he worked faster, Uncle Sam would have taken proportion- 
ately more as income tax. 

Norma Talmadge has her own company with her husband 
as partner so that salary checks do not bother her. Her profits 
and those of Anita Stewart for the last year are estimated at 
something around a half million dollars each. Then there is a 
long list of stars whose 
checks range from 
$5,000 to the paltry 
thousand a week, in- 
cluding Theda Bara, 
who was being paid 
$4,000 a week when she 
and William Fox part- 
ed company; Mar- 
guerite Clark, Pearl 
White, Pauline Freder- 
ick, Elsie Ferguson, 
Mabel Normand, Viola 
Dana, Mary Miles 
Minter, William Far- 
num, Constance Tal- 
madge, Wallace Reid, 
Alice Brady, Madge 
Kennedy, Florence 
Reed, Major Robert 
Warwick, Bryant 
Washburn, Lillian 
Gish, Dustin Farnum, 
Dorothy Phillips, Dor- 


In 1915, Francis X. Bushman 

was recorded as “the highest 

paid screen lover’ with a 
$750 quotation. 


othy Gish, Mildred 
Harris Chaplin, Tom 
Mix, H. B. Warmer, 


Jack Pickford, Bessie 
Love, William Russell, 
Earle Williams and 
others. 

Clara Kimball Young 
has her own producing 
company, so has Ses- 
sue Hayakawa, and 
Roscoe Arbuckle and 
Frank Keenan, and 
quite a few others. No 
cognizance is being 
taken of those of the 
stage who take their 
cinema spasmodically. 

Some of the fans are 
beginning to wonder, 
having read so far, 
where Charles Ray 
comes in. Strange as f 
it may seem, the popu- 
lar Ray is not among the big salaried ones. His contract, made 
more than two years ago before he had acquired anything like 
his present following, called for a weekly recompense of $500. 
Under an arrangement with his present employer Thomas H. 
Ince, it will expire January 1 and Ray will have his own com- 
pany with a First National outlet and a large drawing account. 

Mae Marsh is also missing from the list. Her salary with 
Goldwyn was $2,500 and it is said that when she resumes work 
this fall it will be on a salary of $5,000. 

It’s not only the stars and the directors—the latter will 
not be discussed in this dissertation—who have progressed 
along the financial scale. The quotations on leading women 
have been climbing fast and those on leading men have traveled 
upwards by the well known leaps and bounds. As a rule the 
male lead draws more money than the feminine lead because 
when the latter shows any real class any number of concerns 
are willing to star her, as witness the case of Katherine Mac- 
Donald. Good feminine stars are very much in demand. Ac- 
cording to the men who sell the pictures a girl star is much easier 











to dispose of than a male star, hence the preponderance of the 
former. Only a few male stars have been developed during 
the last year. Eugene O’Brien, Tom Meighan, Owen Moore, 
and Lew Cody. O’Brien, one of the best of the screen’s leads, 
was raised to stardom as a result of the popularity he attained 
as a leading man; Meighan was elevated to that class by the 
magnificence of his work in “The Miracle Man” and “Male 
and Female,” and Cody is something of an experiment, an 
effort to see if the public will assimilate a brand of story hero- 
ing a disciple of domestic infidelity. 

Top salary for leading men has risen to $750 a week, al- 
though there are a few instances, like that of James Kirkwood. 
as exceptions. Kirkwood was induced by Producer Allan Dwan 
to lay aside the megaphone to play the lead in “Luck of the 

Irish” at $1,000 a 

week. Henry Walthall. 

now classed as a lead, 

is also an_ exception. 
) The list of male leads 
whose salaries range 
from $750 downwards 
is headed by such 
names as Mahlon Ham- 
ilton, Conway Tearle, 
Elliott Dexter, Milton 
Sills, David Powell, 
Jack Holt, Wyndham 
Standing, Thomas 
Holding, Norman Ker- 
ry, Roy Stewart, Irving 
Cummings, Herbert 
Rawlinson, Tom Sant- 
schi, Frank Mills, 
Charles Clary, John 
Bowers and _ others. 
Then there is a group 
of juvenile leads head- 
ed by Robert Harron, 
whose salary is close to 
the thousand mark, 
Richard _Barthelmess, 
Niles Welch, who is 
figuring on a starring 
career; Allan Forrest, 
Jack Mulhall, Cullen 
Landis, Casson Fergu- 
son, Ralph Graves and 
others. 

The list of leading 
women is even more 
restricted. Several 
casting directors have 
told me that the dearth 
of good leading women 
amounts almost to a 
famine—that the avail- 
able good ones not un- 
der contract could be 
counted upon the fin- 
gers of one hand. Sala- 
ries for feminine leads 
range upwards to $500 
and the list of high salaried ones includes Naomi Childers, 
Betty Compson, Kathlyn Williams, Gloria Swanson, Wanda 
Hawley, Jane Novak, Lois Wilson, Anna Q. Nilsson, Sylvia 
Breamer, Alice Lake, Eileen Percy, Florence Deshon, Helene 
Chadwick, Kathryn Adams, Florence Vidor, Anna Littie, Josie 
Sedgwick, Louise Lovely, Rosemary Theby and others. In 
some of the studios all gowns are supplied the feminine leads 
with a correspondingly lower salary to equalize that saving to 
the player. The big salaries, as in the case of male leads, go 


to those who free Jance, rather than tu those who tie them- 


selves up with long time contracts. 

Even the long abused character actor has found a silver 
lining to the H. C. L. cloud in increased emoluments and a 
good heavy can almost write his own check. This class of 
subordinate players is headed by such as Theodore Roberts, 
Herbert Standing, Alec Francis. Noah Beery, Wallace Beery, 
Robert McKim, Lon Chaney, Tully Marshall, Raymond Hat- 
ton, Bertram Grassby, James Neill, Charles Gerrard. The 
(Continued on page 125) 























— So that when you see Viola 
asi? Dana in “The Willow Tree”’ 
you needn't say: “Well, what 
do you know about that?” 


OW long dces it take to become a Japanese? 
If you contemplate trying to be a real Oriental you might refer 
to Viola Dana who, after experimenting two weeks with make-up as- 


sisted by two Japanese maids, knows that it takes’just two hours to 
transform herself into a real Mme. Butterfly. She is portraying the Japanese hero- 
ine in “The Willow Tree” and the transformation process is a daily part of her 
business. 

When all the strings have been tied—for the Japanese never use any pins, 
either on the costume or in the hair—and the obi which is the broad strip of 
brocade used for a sash to the kimono, and the tabis (which might be called 
“foot mittens” in point of resembling a hand mitten though the big toe is the 
thumb of the foot) and the coiffure are all properly adjusted, Viola looks like 
a still small voice from the Far East in her garb of Nippon—very dainty, very 
romantic—a late word from the beau monde of the Orient. 

While such women as Farrar, Pickford and Nazimova have essayed such a 
role even the Russian artiste admits that Viola’s makeup is an achievement 
superior to her own. In some of her photographs Miss Dana looks like a small 
edition of the famous Russian. There is a certain strange foreign look about 
her eyes and face, doubtless due to strong French strain. And between the high 
type of France and that of Russia there is often a marked resemblance. 

The fun begins before the heavy black wig is adjusted. Preparatorily, the 
eyes are tied back—a trick accomplished by drawing the hair tightly around the 
head—to get the Japanesy slant to them. This stunt lifts all the muscles of the 
face so that it is hard to get any variety of expression—a desirable result. 

Aside from the advantages of the makeup for the role the result of the hair- 
pulling contortions evoked inquiry from friends at dinner one evening who had 
not heard about her newest part. Having noticed two very big bumps on either 
side of her head they wanted to know if she had gone in for prize fighting. 
And they were really anxious about her until she volunteered the information 
that the bumps are on her head every evening from having the skin on her 
forehead pulled out of place for six hours a day. 

The greatest difficulty is the wig. It takes the maid over an hour to make 
the coiffure. She combs the heavy and long oiled black strands again and again 
with the novel looking wooden combs used by natives, and ties each switch firmly 
with waxed paper string—also a native custom. The worst of it is that the 
wig cannot be made up before putting it on Miss Dana’s head. The proper 
effect must be proportioned to her particular style. Consequeutly she has to 
arise at an unconscionable hour in order to arrive at the studio early enough to 
give the maid plenty of time to do the actual hair-dressing upon her head. 

After the wig is on and dressed, Viola paints around the edges of it with black 
cosmetic in order to blend it in with the skin so that it is quite undiscernible 
that she wears a wig. She also puts cosmetic inside the lower lid of her eyes to 
accentuate their narrowness. She had her choice between doing this and cutting 
off her eyelashes. The Japanese have practically no eyelashes at all. But the 
fear that the curling lashes she now has might not grow in again and the fact 
that she didn’t propose to be always a Japanese heroine kept her from making 
this sacrifice to Art. 








And then, you re a 
perfectly appointed 
Japanese maiden, 
furtively awaiting 
the 5:30 o'clock 
studio whistle in 
order to get back 
into Western garb. 














Slant Eyes 
and Bumps! 





























































First thing is to draw the hair tight back from the 
forehead, in order to give the eyes the proper slant. 
(This makes a stoic out of the babiest of stares). 

















Then, when the eyes are slanted sufficiently, a 
Nippon maid combs the oiled tresses of the heavy 
black wig with a native Japanese wooden comb. 























You must either remove the lashes or paint cos— 
metics on the inside of the underlids. Viola Dana 
chose the latter process, doing the painting herself. 
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HE post coach slowly creaked its way up the. laborious 
road to Cortina D’Ampezzo set in its niche in the moun- 
tains. Dr. Robert Armstrong glanced casually at the 
Austrian cavalry officer seated opposite and in that 

glance appraised him as a shallow-headed fop. In the same 
casual reflection he decided his wife who sat beside him would 
as usual share his opinion, if indeed the doctor went so far 
in his off-hand observation to formulate it into definite thought. 
In a moment he dismissed the stranger from his mind and re- 
turned to his reading. 

Dr. Armstrong was feeling in excellent humor. After a year 
of exacting though most satisfactory work at the American 
Hospital in Paris he was on his way for a fortnight of moun- 
tain climbing in the Alps. In a few moments they would be 
at the quaint Hotel Croce Bianca with its unworldly atmosphere 
of peace. Old Sepp, philosopher and guide of the region would 
be there to meet him—Old Sepp, whose words of simple wis- 
dom were a healing balm to the souls of jaded, mind-weary 
men. ‘They would climb Monte Cristallo this year, he and 
Sepp. The clean air and the vigorous exercise would put him 
back in fine trim for his next year of work. ~ 

A feeling of deep content permeated Dr. Armstrong’s being. 
He was wearing his most comfortable outing togs. He had 
completely relaxed. Also by the gift of his confreres at the 
hospital he had a fine line of new scientific treatises with which 
to regale his leisure moments. Then, too, Margaret was there 
beside him. If she had not been there he would have been 
desolate with a sense of incompleteness. It would have been 
much the same as if he had found himself in a sick room 
without his clinical thermometer. But she was there, and he 
was possessed of that vague, proud feeling common to unde- 
manding and unobserving husbands who love their wives but 






Blind 
Husbands 


who do not find it necessary to outwardly demonstrate the 
state of their emotions. Margaret was looking well, charming 
and beautiful—that was enough for him. 

Settling himself more agreeably into the upholstery of the 
side seat of the coach Dr. Armstrong immersed himself in his 
book with the complacent smile of the man who considers that 
he is on perfect terms with a very kind world. 

Lieutenant Erich Von Steuben, sitting opposite, was a 
connoisseur of beauty. Also he was an adept at sensing out 
domestic infelicities which might, with some manipulation, be 
made to flower into an hour’s amusement. 

“Neglected—and very beautiful” Von Steuben observed as he 
watched Armstrong plunge into his book quite ignoring the 
attractive wife beside him. The lieutenant, having an eye for 
such things, noted too the all but concealed look of mortifica- 
tion which first set her red lips a-quiver, then straightened them 
into a hard proud line. 

This was just the sort of thing that he lived for. Von Steu- 
ben adjusted his monocle, and placed with studied grace his 
tapering and perfectly manicured fingers about his sword 
hilt. Not too forwardly he let his experienced eyes travel, 
in appraisal from the neat ankles to the modish sailor which sat 
so fetchingly on the pretty head of the unappreciated wife. 

No woman, especially no woman of beauty, could have been 
quite unconscious of the officer’s gaze, so clearly full of ardent 
approval as it was—no woman, even far less hungry for some 
sort of recognition of her power to charm. 

Margaret Armstrong was tired of being pushed into the 
background of her husband’s life, of being ignored and well 
near snubbed for some cold inhuman scientific pursuit, of being 
treated as pleasant and decorative but most unessential. 

She was young and warm blooded. She was filled with the 
natural craving for affection and approbation characteristic 
of an impulsive nature. And though she recognized the covert 
insolence of the glances of their fellow traveller in the Hotel 
Croce Bianca bus, she was rather more gratified than insulted 
at the tribute. While she despised the perfidious bird of prey 
type that Von Steuben obviously represented she was flattered 
at his frank appreciation of her physical charms. 

A crowd of the villagers of Cortina D’Ampezzo in front of 
the hotel greeted the arrival of the bus. Sepp was there just 
as Dr. Armstrong had expected, and others whom he had be- 
friended on earlier visits. They shouted jovial welcomes and 
crowded about the step. The doctor jumped down with out- 
stretched arms. It was wonderful, this cordial friendliness of 
the mountain people! In the glow of enthusiasm which swept 
him he forgot all about Margaret. He said his greetings all 
around, then as an after-thought turned to see what had be- 
come of her. The fop of an officer who had ridden up with 
them was helping her down the coach steps. Her cheeks were 
aglow with color and her eyes were bright. It annoyed Arm- 
strong just a trifle that Margaret should permit this posing 
jackanapes to touch her arm. But it did not occur to him 
that her eyes might be very bright and her cheeks very red 
that another should have seen of what very casual importance 
she was in her husband’s attentions. 

The inn keeper showed them to their quarters with a great 
bowing and display of humble courtesy. 

Dr. Armstrong threw down his wraps, answering Margaret’s 












Higi. above the Alpine clouds the 
treachery of a jackal Austrian, the 
indifference of an eminent Ameri- 
can surgeon, and the love-hunger 
of his pretty young wife meet and 
fight to an impressive climax. 


By BETTY SHANNON 


questions with a tone of vast preoccupation, and rushed out 
straightway in quest of Old Sepp. 

But Lieutenant Von Steuben in his chamber down the hall 
changed his clothes with the greatest care, sprayed himself 
with perfume, then stooped over to look at himself approving- 
ly in the glass. 

“The lady pines for attention” he smiled to himself, “She 
shall have it.” 


Margaret Armstrong was not a frivolous, vain young woman. ° 


She was to the contrary a sane-minded, wholesomely reared 
American girl with ambition to be of real use in the world. 
She looked back with tender memory at the days before her 
husband became an eminent surgeon, days when they were 
forced to economize and plan, days dear to recall because then 
he needed her. She hated the success which demanded all his 
time and thought, and which had pushed her out of his life so 
far that he no longer turned to her even in his playtime. 

It had been Margaret’s hope that this trip into the Alps 
would bring him back to her again, back to her as the lover 
of their early married days. She had selected her wardrobe 
with greatest care, remembering even the colors he had pre- 
ferred on their honeymoon. She had chosen practical things 
for climbing, hoping that he would see by these that she was 
prepared to go with him wherever he went. 

But Dr. Armstrong did not notice the new clothes. It did 
not .enter his head to include Margaret in the expeditions he 
planned with Sepp, nor did he think of consulting her pleasure 
in the matter. He was liberal in his allowance to his wife. 
He assumed that she would prefer to sit around the hotel or to 
make excursions into the interesting places of the village with 
the other women guests, rather than to go with him. 

With husbandly absent-mindedness he let her do her own 
fetching and carrying. He was entirely unmindful of her com- 
fort. Also he spent all of the time when they were together, 
either in their suite or in public, reading from his fascinating 
new works on science. 

At first she ignored the officer’s persistent courtesies, or ac- 
cepted them with frigid thanks. Then as he persisted in spite 
of her hauteur, and as her resentment and loneliness grew upon 
her she unbent a little for sheer want of human companionship. 
By the evening of the celebration of the Festival of the Trans- 
figuration, Margaret and Von Steuben were on rather friendly 
terms. He had been clever enough to recognize her funda- 
mental loyalty to her husband and had so far tempered his 
flattery and conducted himself as not to destroy her confi- 
dence. This was, he recognized, a case in which he must work 
slowly. He was a sly dog. 

It was a night for loves and lovers—the silver night of the 
Festival of the Transfiguration. Through all the curious old 
streets of Cortina D’Ampezzo dallied the amorous evening 
wind, gentle as dew, and wooing with the fragrance of a thou- 
sand flowers brought from the mountain sides. Bright lan- 
terns burned like jewels, lending passion and color to the 
shimmering chastity of the moonlight. Wild music called 
to the joys of the dance and the air was sweet with song. 

The vividness of the night with its lavishness of delight 
awakened a poignant longing in the heart of Margaret Arm- 
strong for something that was not hers. 

It was not enough that she should sit looking down at the 
display of life and beauty around her from the table on the 
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The surgeon forced Von Steuben to the edge of the precipice. 
“Has there been anything between you and my wife? ~ he 
asked, with deadly calm. ‘“Now—the truth—or you die!” 


hotel piazza while her husband, unmindful of her presence 
or of the glamour of the evening, talked learnedly with the 
American physician who was his guest, or listened to boast- 
ings of the American’s two companions who vowed to climb 
Monte Cristallo from the unconquered side the next day. 
These things were vapid to Margaret. The youth in her was 
calling for love. 

At last she could stand it no longer. 
into the inn. The piano stood open in the deserted living- 
room. She swayed against it, holding her hands before her 
eves for a moment. Then she sank down to the bench and 
slipped into a plaintive melody she had sung as a girl. 

Margaret did not know that Erich Von Steuben entered the 
room, or that he had picked up a violin from its case on the 
music cabinet, until the thin, sweet voice of the instrument 
joined hers. She glanced at the Austrian and they went on to the 
end. When they were done she sat still, looking down at her 
hands. Von Steuben laid the violin down on top of the piano 
and bent over Margaret. 

“Why are you here?” he asked. 
the gaiety.” 

“IT do not care for gaiety tonight,” she answered drably. 

There was a pause. Von Steuben bent closer and took Mar- 
garet’s hands in his. 

“You are brave,” he said with feeling. “But why do you 
always think of him?”—he pointed to the piazza—‘“he does 
not think of you. He does not care how young you are. He 
does not see that you are beautiful. I see your loveliness. 
I adore—” 

Margaret rose from the bench. Von Steuben reached out 


She arose and went 


“You are missing all of 
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When Von Steuben kissed Margaret's hand, Dr. Armstrong 


choked a swift desire to throw him out of the door. 
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his arms to embrace her. She slipped away and ran out through 
the door without looking back, rejoining her husband and his 
friends at the table. 

If Dr. Armstrong had gone off the following morning as 
usual for a jaunt with Old Sepp Margaret would have avoided 
Erich Von Steuben. She had no desire to precipitate another 
situation like the one of the evening before, and yet she knew 
that she would not have the will power to prevent one if she 
were alone with the officer. 

But it happened that the surgeon decided to spend the day 
in the village, and furthermore he offered to escort Margaret 
and the lieutenant on a walk through the market place. There 
was nothing for Margaret to do but accept, and to 
treat Von Steuben as though nothing had occurred 
to change the status of their relationshjp. She could 
not refuse to go without giving an explanation, and 
she did not choose to give one. 

As the trio stopped to admire the curious, age- 
stained antiques spread out to tempt them in front 
of an odd little shop, the ancient buggy of the gray- 
haired village doctor rattled toward them over the 
cobblestones, then stopped. The old physician beck- 
oned to Dr. Armstrong. In a moment the younger 
man returned to where Margaret and Von Steuben 
were examining an exquisite box. 

“I’ve got to go with Dr. Brunner on a serious 
case,” he said. 

The light and vivacity died out of Margaret’s face. 
She turned away so that her husband could not see 
the tears of disappointment that sprang to her eyes. 

“Dr. Brunner needs me, Margaret,” he added qui- 
etly. “Lieutenant Von Steuben, would you mind 
looking after my wife until I return?” 

All the fires of Margaret’s rebellion against her 
husband, against his profession, against Fate, against 
the people and the things which continually con- 
spired to take him away from her, burst into flame 
again as she saw him drive away. She adjusted her 
hat at a more daring angle before an old mirror set 
in a priceless carven frame, then turned to the Aus- 
trian with a coquettish smile. 

“T know a beautiful place where I want to take 
you,” Von Steuben whispered in her ear. She 
clasped her two hands around his proffered arm and 
gayly they started down the quiet road that led past 
the roadside shrine away from the town. 

Many a woman who believes in a moment of 
vengeful unhappiness that she can cast aside the 
restraints of her traditions finds that she has over- 
estimated the abandon of her desperation. 

Margaret Armstrong, as she walked arm in arm 
with Von Steuben, was astonished to find that she 
was repelled by the insinuations of his flattery and 
by his presumptuous familiarity. In spite of the 
fierceness of her determination to fling herself free 
and carelessly into a flirtation the flame of her re- 
sentment died down to a gray ash, leaving her more 
miserable than before. 

When Old Sepp, scouting over the fields with his 
dog, came upon the two seated on a lone rock, over- 
looking the sweeping valley, Margaret welcomed 
his appearance as an excuse to get away from the 
ardent wooing of Von Steuben. She chatted with 
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the old guide with great vivacity, finding relief for her distressed 
conscience in his homely observations, ignoring the Austrian 
and suggesting that they go back with Sepp to the village. 

Von Steuben rose without a word and helped Margaret down 
from the rock, bowing stiffly in deference to her wishes. His 
thin lips snapped together in a nasty determined line. The 
game was not being played according to his rules. 

Margaret, back at the inn, stayed in her room all the after- 
noon, tortured with unhappiness, both dreading and longing 
for her husband’s return. A rush of tenderness and patience 
for his faults and shortcomings swept her. The pendulum of 
her emotions had swung back from the momentary disloyalty 
of the morning to a violence of feeling that was almost torture. 

Toward late afternoon she put on the prettiest of her frocks, 
arranged her hair becomingly, and sat down by the window 
to await her husband’s coming. 

It was almost evening when he arrived. The sun was strik- 
ing fire from the gold cross on the chapel and the shadows 
lay long over the cobblestones. He lingered to consult in the 
market place before the hotel with Sepp and others of the old 
villagers, who seemed in earnest conclave, wisely shaking their 
heads together. Margaret waited with an agony of forgiv- 
ing. 

Dr. Armstrong entered the open door and walked past Mar- 
garet without a word of greeting. 

“I was afraid of it,” he said, reaching into a closet for his 
hobnailed mountain boots. “Our three American wise fools 
are not back yet. Sepp says that means they are in trouble. 
Dr. Brunner is not able to go to them. I’m the only doctor 
here and it’s my duty to go. A party is going up.” 
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“Only go— 


“I promise, I promise,” Margaret answered eagerly. 











Margaret uttered a quick cry and ran to her husband, put- 
ting her arms on his shoulder. 

“But if it wasn’t safe for them, it isn’t safe for you,” she 
exclaimed. 

Armstrong kissed her dispassionately on the forehead and 
put her aside. 

“But it is my duty,” he said, hurrying into his climbing 
clothes. 

Duty! Again duty! Always duty! And duty to some one 
else who was sick or dying or in danger, with never a thought 
for their own love that was dying for want of his care! 

Margaret left the room and went to sit alone on the piazza. 
Her hands were icy cold and her eyes burned with fever. Her 
cheeks flushed red with the shame of her chagrin. When Arm- 
strong came to bid her good-by and tell her that the rescue 
party would not return until the following day, she kissed him 
with eyes that did not see. She went back into the hotel 
without waiting to watch him up the path and wave a fare- 
well. 

Lieutenant Von Steuben was up and about early the follow- 
ing morning. Before the curio shop where he had been the 
morning previous with Margaret and her husband was fairly 
open the officer was there bargaining with the deaf old dealer 
for the box which Margaret had admired. 

Von Steuben returned to his room and awaited his time 
until the halls were empty and every guest on the floor save 
Margaret had gone down to breakfast. Then he stepped cau- 
tious!y to her door, box in hand. 

The lieutenant’s low rap interrupted Margaret in her dress- 
ing. Thinking it one of the maids, she tossed back the locks 
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please go!” In her desperation, she would have promised anything. 
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Sepp looked at the officer with accusing eyes. With a half- 
smothered oath, Von Steuben turned to his own room again. 


she was brushing, threw a chiffon negligee about her shoulders 
and unlocked the door. The Austrian wedged the toe of his 
boot in the narrow opening and flung the door open. When 
Margaret saw who was outside she tried to slam the door 
shut again. But Von Steuben had taken a step forward. With 
one hand he reached the satiny box around the edge of the door. 
“See,” he said, “I think of you the first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

Almost without thinking Margaret took the box in her hand 
and looked at it uneasily, scarcely knowing what to say. Von 
Steuben took her silerice for an acceptance. He squeezed him- 
self through the door, closed it again and stood with his back 
against it.” 

Margaret set down the box and ordered the of- 
ficer from her room. He grinned insinuatingly. 

“Well, lady, I am here.” 

He reached forward suddenly, 
garet’s arm and drew her to him. 
be loose, but he held her powerless. 
scream. 

“Please let me go—please—please,’ she gasped. 

For answer Von Steuben circled her head with his 
arm, forced up her chin and kissed her full on the 
mouth. 

“That’s better than a husband who doesn't love 
you, isn’t it?” he gloated. 

“What if he should come now—there, I hear him.” 
Margaret fought in Von Steuben’s arms as they 
heard footsteps coming up the stairs. Von Steuben 
dropped his hold and stood tense and still with Mar- 
garet. But the footsteps want past and died away. 
Presently a door slammed down the hall. 

Von Steuben, coward that he was, was glad to 
leave. But to save his face, he crushed Margaret 
more closely to him and whispered, “But I'll not 
let you go until you promise that I may come again 
sometime when we can be alone.” 

“T promise, I promise,’ Margaret answered 
eagerly. “Only please go now, go, go.” In her des- 
peration she would have promised anything. 

Von Steuben left the room jauntily with the air 
of a man who has won. Margaret sat down to stare 
at herself, very white and shaken, in the mirror. 

Half an hour later she was aroused by the tolling 
of the churchbell. She went to the window. The 
villagers were hastening toward the path down which 
the rescue party would come. She hastily threw 
on her clothes and ran to join the people. 

It was a solemn procession that came winding down 
the narrow path. The rescuers carried improvised 
biers on which lay the three boastful Americans. 
Dr. Armstrong and Sepp followed in the rear. 

As Margaret watched the saddened group come 
toward her her overwrought nerves gave way. Erich 
Von Steuben, who had followed her from the hotel, 
rushed to her side and caught her in his arms as she 
fell in a dead faint. 

The commotion drew the attention of the people 
away from the approaching party. Some one called 
to Dr. Armstrong. He strode to the knot of people 
gathered about, brushed them aside and took Mar- 
garet’s limp form from the Austrian’s arms, carry- 
ing her to the Croce Blanca. (Continued on page 126) 
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Party 


USSELL started it all. 
He called up Pearl White one day—from the Ottille Orphan 
Asylum where he lives—and told her in his own characteristic 
baby way that he wanted a Party. Pearl had never heard of 
Russell but Russell knew Pearl. 

So Pearl called up the matron of the asylum and asked if Russell and 
the other children could come to her home in Bayside. Nearly thirty 
children arrived, and they had ice-cream cones and gingerbread, and 
Russell—whom you see prominently pictured above and at the right— 
was ringmaster—for hadn’t he arranged the party, himself? 

After a day in the woods and dusk in the drawing-room, where Pearl 
played and sang to them, they bundled into two cars and went home. 






























































Reminiscences of the Early Days 


By 
WILLIAM N. SELIG 


DITOR’S NOTE: Colonel William N. Selig is a 

real picture pioneer. Consider that he was re- 
sponsible for the first real serial, “The Adventures of 
Kathlyn” which may be said to have started the pres- 
ent wave of popularity for chapter drama. He was 
the first, too, to introduce animals as film actors; first 
to produce a long historical photoplay,—‘Christopher 
Columbus,” in three thousand feet, a forward step in 
those old days of split and one reelers. Selig pre- 
sented a new era in celluloid drama when he staged 
“The Spoilers” and this marked, too, one of the first 
instances of a widely-read novel being translated into 
pictures. He was the first to move his producing 
forces to California. And the Selig zoo is still one of 
the beauty-spots of Los Angeles. His activities are 
not done—he has just superintended the production of 
a new serial in which animal:, and human actors share 
honors. 





Cutting Back 












FEW weeks ago a small group of amateur bandits 

undertook to hold up a bank in a little suburb of 

Los Angeles. They were appropriately armed and 

wore the determined countenances of men on serious 
business. 

But the cashier and his assistant didn’t believe it. The 
former took a swing at the leading bandit; his assistant took 
care of the next one and in the melee that followed all of the 
would-be robbers were captured. 

You see, the bankers thought it was a movie scene and were 
aggrieved that permission was not first invoked to use the 
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bank for the filming thereof. as is the prevailing custom. 
And it is not even a decade ago that the Los Angeles poiice 

were getting daily calls—hurried robbery, murder, abduction 

alarms—only to discover upon investigation that the partici- 


pants in the pseudo-violence were moving picture actors. Hav- 
ing sent the first motion picture company to California, not 
quite a dozen years ago, I may modestly lay claim to initial 
honors—if the police will permit that word—along those lines. 

It is not quite twelve years since that pioneer company left 
Chicago looking for sunlight and finally got to Los Angeles by 
way of New Orleans. Today the making of motion pictures 


All old pictures by courtesy of James McGee. 
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The first studio in California, at 8th and Olive Streets, Los Angeles, in what is now the heart of Film Row. Francis 


Boggs, at the left with hat on, is directing his Selig players in their first “Made in California” product, in March, 1908. 
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Francis Boggs, who was the first stage director, in 
Mr. Selig’s memory, to undertake seriously the 
making of film plays. 


is perhaps the greatest industry not only of Los 
Angeles but of the entire coast, for it pays in 
salaries alone approximately $30,000,000 a year. 

I have no desire to pose as the cinema discoverer 
of what the writers now call Califilmia for it was 
the late Francis Boggs, my chief director, who first 
learned that the sunshine of California was the ideal 
light for moving pictures. This was long before 
artificial lighting came into use. 

But as this is to be something of the nature of 
historical narrative, it is best to go back to be- 
ginnings and take the various steps in the advance 
of the business in chronological order. I am taking 
it for granted that the reader will permit me to talk 
a little about myself without being charged with 
immodesty. 

Unless I am mistaken I am the oldest person— 
in point of service—in what we love to call “the 
game” for I have been in it for 23 years. Long be- 
fore some of our present stars were born and when 
most of the present big figures of the industry were 
still children, I was making “movies” in Chicago with 
real honest-to-goodness actors. 

There have been many claims put forth by vari- 
ous persons as to the first stage players to go “into 


Kathlyn Williams, a pioneer still in favor, as 
she appeared in “The Fire Chief's Daughter,” 
one of her first for Selig. 





pictures.” I want to say that I hired actors for movies so long 
ago that I have even forgotten their names. 

At that time, 1896, we were making twenty-five and fifty foot 
scenes to be shown in vaudeville theaters and elsewhere, and 1 
used to go over to the Hopkins Theater on South State street and 
get actors out of the stock company to play in the scenes. At 
that time there were three companies in business in this coun- 
try, Edison, Biograph and Selig. It was ten years or more be- 
fosge D. W. Griffith applied for a humble job at the door of 
Biograph. Lumiere, in Paris, was our foreign competitor, a big 
shipper of film to the United States. The movies then consisted 
of nothing longer than fifty foot strips—one scene, usually of a 
fire department in active eruption or something else depicting 
some every day occurrence in which action dominated. 

There has been much talk of the person to whom invention of 
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An “all-star cast” in a Selig film of 
Besserer,“Daddy™ Richards (deceased), 
Bosworth, Herbert Rawlinson 


the close-up should be credited, as well as 
to the first persons with any sort of stage 
reputation to pose for the pictures. I think 
I can dispose of both these claims by citing 
the fact that the first close-up was made by 
Edison—two persons kissing—the kissers be- 
ing May Irwin, and I think, John Rice. 
There were no censors then to trim the kiss, 
but at the same time, it was before the age 
of the soul-kiss, so no one thought of measur- 
ing it. However the entire action, I think, 
took about fifty feet. 

Shortly afterwards I made a comedy that 
proved a sensation. It was the scene of a 
tramp stealing a pie from a window ledge. 
A bulldog spied him and gave chase. 
grabbing him by the seat of his trousers as 
he was about to climb the fence. The climax 
came when the fence broke under the weight 
of the tramp, which was not at all in the 








scenario, but that gave it a concluding punch. That picture was 
more than a sensation, it was a riot. And I can’t even remem- 
ber the name of the star. I only recall that I got him from 
the vaudeville stage. This was in 1897, 22 years ago. That same 
year, on March 17, motion pictures were taken of the Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons argument at Carson City, Nev. It was done on a 
special size film, of much greater width than used now but as it 
required a specially made projection machine, comparatively few 
persons ever saw it. 

Of course there was a great deal of scene taking during the 
Spanish-American War and some very good films were made at 
the Pan-American Exposition in 1901. 

Then followed a long period of litigation and filming was con- 
fined largely to scenics, parades, etc., the forerunner of the present 
news weekly. I can remember filming the Grand Army Parade on 
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1910 vintage. Left to right: Eugene 
Thomas Santschi, Art Acord, Hobart 
and Iva Sheppard. 


State street, Chicago, and showing the film on 
the screen at the Hopkins while the parade was 
still in progress, an unprecedented feat and one 
that even today would be commented upon. 

During the next few years while the courts 
were occupied with patent litigation I confined 
my efforts to making scenics along different rail- 
road lines which were used for advertising pur- 
poses. This was one of the early uses of the 
motion picture for commercial purposes. 

The next era of the film industry begins with 
the production by Edison of “The Great Train 
Robbery.” It was the first single reel picture 
containing a story in continuity, though it was 
really only 800 feet long. However it was a big 
step from the short length single scenes and 
marked an important milestone in the forward 
march of the new art form. Soon afterwards I 
made a picture of similar length, ““The Lynching 
at Cripple Creek” and this went out, like “The 
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Hobart Bosworth’s first picture, “The Roman.” 
This was made in 1908. The girl is Betty Harte. 
This pictire was filmed on the famous Gillespie 
estate at Santa Barbara, since widely filmed. 


Train Robbery,” for a long “run” under what we 
used to call the “black tops,” the dark-hued tents 
which were familiar to all devotees of the county 
fair. Chris Lane, of a vaudeville sketch team, 
played the leading part in the lynching affair, 

Later I engaged as a director Gilbert M. Anderson 
who later became famous as “Broncho Billy.” He 
had played a part in “The Great Train Robbery” 
and he applied for a position as a director. His first 
picture was “The Tomboys.” This was followed by 
“The Female Highwayman,” “Who’s Who,” “Dolly’s 
Papa” and “Lights of a Great City.” This was in 
1906. Later Anderson joined forces with George 
Spoor, organizing Essanay. 

I almost forgot to chronicle the production of 
“Humpty Dumpty” a 675 foot classic in 1904. This 
came before “The Lynching at Cripple Creek,” 
which was followed by another ‘Western”’—‘The 
Holdup of the Leadville Stage” done in 850 stirring 
feet of film. Other productions of that time were 
“The Serenade,” 500 feet long, and “The Gay De- 
ceivers.” 

Francis Boggs, so far as I know, was the first 
stage director to undertake seriously the making of 
motion picture plays. He had been an actor and 


Bob Leonard's first picture job, with Betty Harte, 
in “The Politician.” How do you like the style, 
girls? 
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The first real studio in Los Angeles— the completed Edendale studio of Sel*3, 


where Boggs was murdered. 


director of stock productions for many years when he came 
to me early in 1907. I have always regarded him as the real 
pioneer in photodramatic production, as well as the real dis- 
coverer of California as the paradise of the photoplay maker. 
Had he lived he would have become a figure of international 
importance as he was far ahead of his time. He was assassin- 
ated by an insane Japanese gardener in my Los Angeles studio, 
on October 11, 1912. 

When the inclement weather of Chicago drove Boggs south- 
ward, he was succeeded by Otis Turner, who died about a year 
ago, after a long and successful career. In later years Turner 
was generally regarded as the dean of the directoral profession. 

Boggs started for New Orleans in April 1908. He had 
ders to turn out a one reel drama each week. His first com- 
pany consisted of Tom Santschi as leading man; Jean Ward 
as leading lady; James McGee, now manager of my Los 
Angeles studio who has been with me continuously ever since; 
Harry Todd, another actor still in the game; James Crosby, 
cameraman; the latter’s wife and Silence Towers, who played 
characters and mothers. 

Meantime we were making “Damon and Pythias” in Chicago. 
That nearly broke me because it was so long that the exhibitors 
refused to run it. It measured just 2400 feet and the theater 











At the left— when Fatty Arbuckle made (and fully earned) “five a day.” 
made under the Selig banner, in 1909. The man behind Fatty is George Hernandez. 
featuring Stello Rogetto. 








James McGee is seated at the right. 


It is now occupied by Clara Kimball Young. 


men of that day wouldn’t take anything that ran longer than 
a reel. “The Holy City” released the same year ran even a 
little longer. 

Boggs made “In the Bad Lands” as his first offering en 
tour and next came “Faust” with Tom Santschi as “Faust,” 
Jim McGee as “Valentine,” Harry Todd as “Mephisto” and 
Miss Ward as “Marguerite.” This was filmed in a little 
Louisiana town. 

Wet weather overtook the cinema troupers in the south and 
Boggs, having started “Monte Cristo” was compelled to go 
on to California to finish it. It was cut to one reel because 
it couldn’t be sold, but later I had it redone in three reels. 

The first studio in California was built—or rather impro- 
vised—by Boggs at the corner of Eighth and Olive streets, 
Los Angeles, within hailing distance of the present “Film 
Row,” the seat of film distribution for that section of the 
country. The studio didn’t amount to much as studios go 
nowadays but it was the beginning of California’s greatest in- 
dustry. The photographs of that pioneer institution, for which 
I am indebted to Mr. McGee, tell better than words just 
what sort of a place it was. 

Meantime we were still making pictures in Chicago. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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The comedy was called “The Sanitarium” and was 


At the right—an old unidentified Selig, 
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By ADA 
PATTERSON 


VERY morning when the sun _ has 
3 skirted the treetops of Central Park 

and shines generously upon the roofs 

of the houses and hotels in the nearest 
of the Seventy-second Street blocks, a flock 
of pigeons flies to the same roof and preens 
and waits. The pigeons visit only this hotel. 
I know because I live in one of the neighbor- 
ing hotels and witness the daily visit. They 
light amd preen upon the roof of the Hotel 
Joyce for a sufficient and excellent reason. 
Alice Joyce, the owner of the hotel, has: or- 
dered that they be fed. ; 

“Try crumbs and peanuts and wheat dif- 
ferent mornings. Whichever they like best, 
feed them. Give them all they want of it 
every morning.” 

She is generous to persons as to pigeons. 
“Why haven’t you put up awnings?” she asked 
the manager of the Hotel Joyce. 

“Owing to the high cost of cotton their price 
is prohibitive. None of the hotels have awn- 
ings at all their windows. They furnish them 
only to the guests who pay for them. Be- 
sides, the. summer isn’t a hot one. Some pre- 
fer not to have the light shut out.” 

Her manager is plausible and persuasive. 
But his argument failed. “Put up screens at 
every window, please,” said Miss Joyce. 

The awnings appeared before every window 
of the Hotel Joyce and remained there until 
as summer receded there was.no doubt that 
the full quota of sunshine would be welcome. 
She employed a housekeeper from a neighbor- 
ing hotel. A poor housekeeper who tried to 
supplement her few deeds with many words. 
She had received ten dollars a week at the 
neighboring hotel. It was more than she was 


worth. But Alice Joyce placed her name on 
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Alice, the fair Boni- 

face of the Joyce 

hostelry, figuring 

that forty percent. 

Below, at the door 
of her hotel. 





the payroll opposite fifteen dollars a week. 
“While the cost of living is so high 
that is the least I will pay a housekeeper,” 
she insisted. 
Since early last summer Alice Joyce has 


been an hotel keeper. Why? For two 
far different reasons. She is interested 
in the art of home-making, and knowing 
the homelessness of even the prosperous 
New Yorker, desired to change that con- 
dition. Another and cogent reason is 
that, being a good business woman, and 
she is such, she is not deaf to the sound 
of “forty percent a year.” 

Miss Joyce had been negotiating for a 
theatre of her own. Should she buy one 
of the many offered? Or would she build 
one? The problem engaged her mind 
between pictures. A friend of the family 
hearing her brother, Frank Joyce, men- 
tion the projected Alice Joyce theatre, 
said: “Why a theatre? Why not an hotel? 
A well kept hotel can be made to yield 
forty percent a year.” 

Miss Joyce bought the new twelve- 
story brick hotel at 31 West Seventy- 
first Street. One hundred and fifty-three 
rooms snuggle cosily beneath its roof. 
Each is differently decorated, and fur- 
nished otherwise than its neighbors. 
“The sameness of hotel rooms detracts 
from their homelikeness,” the fair Boni- 
face says. “I want my hotel to be like a 
home.” A Japanese conducts the restau- 
rant, which is never closed. 
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The first article 
in Pauline Fred- 
erick’s creed is “I 
believe every 
woman should be 
a good house- 
keeper.” 





_ “What is that? Frutti?” asks her 
husband. Returning from a day 
of rehearsals of the Follies, Mr. 
Ziegfeld innocently thinks his 





What 

They 
Wante 
To Be 


Not every comedian 
believes himself an incipient 
Hamlet; a lot of them have still 

wilder ambitions. 











By 
ADA PATTERSON 


Drawings by 
Florence McAnelly 








VERY star of the screen cherishes a belief that he or 
she would have been as successful in another art or pro- 
fession. Each believes that millions would have reached 
his or her coffers by another channel as readily as by 

the cinema. Their faith is that of the scientist who declares 
that, given a certain amount of ability, it may be harnessed to 
one of several forms of activity with equal success. One of 
the greatest of New York editors, espousing the doctrine, has 
persuaded himself that he would have been as great a doctor 
or lawyer as an editor. 

The modesty with which Billie Burke keeps in the back- 
ground her belief in her own potentialities as a painter is only 
measured by the positiveness of that belief. Miss Burke gets 





blue light and the camera. Alice Joyce thinks she has furnished 
proof that she might have been as successful an architect as 
an actress in the silent drama. 

Marjorie Rambeau, and Marjorie Rambeau’s mother, share 
the opinion that the beauteous Miss Rambeau would have been 
a successful physician. If that be a delusion I share it with 
them. Marjorie is of highest power magnetism that flows from 
a reservoir of unlimited health and abundant strength. So 
vibrant, so vital is she that she might have built a fortune as 
a faith healer. Her mother studied medicine. The daughter 
had elected to adopt the same profession. But needs pressed 
and the stage was the road to ready money. She took it. 

The first article in Pauline Frederick’s creed is “I believe 





out her easels and paints and 
brushes and paints alleged like- 
nesses of her defenseless three- 


year-old daughter, Florence Patricia 
Ziegfeld. The guessing games that 
result from an exhibitioi of the 
finished sketches might destroy a 
conviction less thoroughly rooted 
that she might have been a painter. 


lovely wife has amused herself by 
painting her white poodle “Frutti” 
by name. Mrs. Burke, her mother, 
knowing naught of her grand- 
daughter’s sittings in the Japanese 
gardens of Burkeley Crest, asks if 
the product of diligent hours is a 
chrysanthemum. But Miss Burke 
shakes her Titian poll and thrusts 
forth her piquant chin. A painter 
she would have been had not the 
screen intervened. There is no 


doubt of it, at least in her mind. 
As sure is Mabel Taliaferro that 

she would have been a sculptor 

but 


for the intervention of the 











Marguerite Clark has discovered | 
that designing and manufacturing 
dolls is a way to fortune. | 
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every woman should be a good house- 
keeper.” She can perform every 
branch of the household art. She is 
a Boston girl with a full quota of 
Yankee faculty. Often she irons her 
chiffon blouses because no one else 
irons them to suit her. She thinks 
domestic science should be thoroughly 
taught. If there were visiting teach- 
ers of domestic science she believes 
every household would be _ happier. 
She would have been glad to serve 
in such capacity had not the screen 
claimed her. 

Robert Edeson is a physical culture 
specialist. Wherever he sets up his 
home there is also a gymnasium. 
With but slightest encouragement he 
organizes groups of his fellow ac- 
tors in the art of keeping yourself 
fit. He would have been a doctor 
but that the time and expense of tak- 
ing a medical course and the years 
required for the establishment of a 
practice reared mountain-high ob- 
stacles to “Bob” Edeson in his teens. 
Instead he supplied himself with 
nearly infinite vigor by a health course 
on a western ranch and in the north- 
ern woods. An hour a day in his 
gymnasium at the Hotel des Artistes 
is his minimum. Those are reasons 
why he says “Motion picture work 








Billie Burke gets out \\ 
her easels and paints 
alleged likenesses of 
her defenceless three- 
year-old daughter. 












is being paid for what I like to do. 
I like to ride and swim and dig and 
—e The movies give me a chance to do these and pay me 
or it.” 

Hamilton Revell paints a little and makes many artistic 
photographs. Mrs. Fiske thinks them artistic else she would 
not have permitted him to photograph her. His studies of 
her adorned the menu cards at the dinner given to her last 
winter by the Society of Arts and Letters. 

Marguerite Clark has discovered that designing and manu- 


facturing dolls is a way to fortune. The demand for dolls 
is as great as that for motion picture entertainment. If she 
hadn’t adopted “the pictures” she would have invented and 
manufactured a huge variety of dolls. 

Kitty Gordon, who came from the neat, tight little island 
of England, has a liking for landscape gardening. Also a be- 
lief that that way success would have lain for her. At her 
home at Manhattan Beach, the Moorish villa with the yellow 
roof, she gives evidence of what 
she might have achieved had she 












Evidently Mrs. Fiske thinks 
Hamilton Revelle an artistic 
photographer or she would not 
permit him to photograph her. 





turned her back upon pictures and 
her face to English and American 
gardens. 

Bessie Love thinks her forte is 
animal training. She watches with 
manifest envy the woman who 
cracks the thongs above a snarling 
leopard’s head. But she would 
have tamed the leopard by means 
of love and patience, she insists. 
She doesn’t believe what she hears 
about the untameliness of the 
leopard. She wouldn’t fear to 
undertake the education of a zebra. 
Meanwhile she practices on the 
lawn of her Hollywood home re- 
ducing a mongrel dog and two 
feeble minded poodles to a state 
of complete subjection. 

Nance O'Neill says folk travel 
without the necessary degree of 
forethought and display of 
intelligence. She would have liked 
to arrange and conduct world tours. 
Howard Estabrook studied Spanish 
that his dream of owning a cattle 
ranch on the Argentinian pamapas 
might come true. He would a 
South American ranchman be. 
Kathleen McDonnell started her 
livelihood earning as a_pianiste. 
She believes she would be a great 
composer, if the film studios did 
not absorb all her waking hours. 
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1— WHERE THE IDEAS COME FROM 

“The greatest mine for movie stories is your daily news- 
paper. After reading hundreds of hackneyed ideas sent in 
from amateur scenarioists, we usually find the idea we’re after 
in a headline. You don’t think a coal strike makes a good 
story? We prophesy that more than twenty photoplays dur- 
ing the coming season will be based on that coal strike— 
just as every good news story forms inspiration for scores of 
scenarios. Do not work and fret over some flimsy, antique 
Situation. Read the papers and you'll never lack a plot.” 





How To Write Movies 


EADERS of Puortopltay are familiar with the work 
of Anita Loos and John Emerson, the best known 
collaborators in scenario writing in the realm of 
motion pictures. They wrote and directed the famous 

Douglas Fairbanks photoplays of last year—‘Wild and 

Woolly,” “Reaching for the Moon,” “Down to Earth,” etc. 

They have written many other photoplays for such stars as 

Elsie Ferguson and Mae Marsh, and they are now authors 

of all the Constance Talmadge screen dramas of this year. 

Miss Loos (Mrs. Emerson) has produced a steady stream of 

successful photoplays from the age of sixteen. 

This series was posed by Mr. Emerson and his demitasse 
wife in order to show amateur scenario writers exactly what 
is expected of a movie writer under the present system. 
These pictures tell aspiring movie authors how to get the 
idea of how to assemble the completed film—a duty which 
producers expect from those from whom they buy their 
stories. Of course there are a few requisites for success in 
this work which cannot be given you in two pages—such as 
ability to write well, originality of ideas, knowledge of plot 
construction, and other trifles. 


























2— READING THE SCENARIOS 
“Since the demand for movie stories this year is many 
times greater than the supply and since $5,000 is now the 
minimum price for a good plot, nearly 70,000 people through- 
out the country have started to write movies. Send your 
story to the scenario editor, for no matter how many tons 
of scripts he gets a week, he’ll gladly read it in the hope of 
finding a good story—just as we do. The pile on the table, 
representing the stories received in a few days, will give you 

some idea of the competition in scenario work.” 




















3— WRITING THE SCENARIO 


“After you've got the plot, sit down and write it out in 
scenario form, numbering the scenes 1, 2, 3, etc. You'll find 
it simpler if you collaborate with someone else, for it’s mighty 
easy to get mixed up if you haven’t somebody to check you 
up and keep you from changing your hero’s name or your 
heroine’s character. We find it easiest to dictate our scen- 
arios—saves time and facilitates concentration on the work. 
Composing a script with your own fingers often presents a 
conglomeration of figures and fancies that bewilder the most 
adamant of genius. It can be done—but slowly, and when 
you're under contract to turn out a new photoplay every 
two months you'll hire a stenographer, too.” 
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4— PLANNING THE STORY WITH THE STAR 


“Here you see us working out details of the scenario with 
our star, Constance Talmadge—something you will have to 
do when you sell your movie. Make your story fit the star 
and keep her—or him—on the screen in at least 50 per cent 
of the scenes, or you’ll never sell the script. And when they 
call you in to town to confer with the star, prepare for 
shocks, for these notables usually have pretty definite ideas 
of their own—as in our tableau above where Miss Loos 
looks her dismay as Miss Talmadge and Mr. Emerson cheer- 
fully set about dissecting a pet scene upon which the author- 
ess had spent many ambitious hours. It’s hard—but neces- 
sary—to let them revamp.” 











5— CASTING THE PHOTOPLAY 


“Authors are usually called upon to cast their own stories 
nowadays. This means interviewing scores of aspirants, 
looking over their photographs, and tactfully explaining why 
they won’t do; sometimes it means searching the highways 
and by-ways for a rare type. Beware of writing into your 
scenario some such character as a red-headed girl with a 
dimple on her left cheek and a Roman_nose, for you may 
have to find her for your producer. On one occasion we 
spent a fortnight looking for two five-year-old darkies who 
would match up as twins.” 


et 
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7— WORKING WITH THE STUDIO STAFF 


“Did you know that as a movie author, you will be exe 
pected to come to the studio and help produce the photo- 
play? It’s all too true. In the above picture you see us 
explaining a big scene to Miss Talmadge, the director and 
cameramen. Movie writing is an all-around job, so don’t try 
it unless you are willing to help supervise the production of 
your story. To most really successful screen authors that’s 
all a delicious idealist’s dream about lolling eternally out on 
the veranda, sipping iced drinks while your privately-owned 
accountant totals up the daily arrival of sconatio checks,” 


9— CUTTING THE PICTURE 


‘“‘Here’s the hardest job of all. After your photoplay has 
been completely filmed, and the actors and directors and 
photographers have gone off for a few days’ rest, you'll 
have to sit up nights cutting the picture. They give you 
a hand projector wherein your photoplay appears in a micro- 
scopic animated picture (if you grind hard enough), and 
tell you to pick out the best scenes and assemble them. 
Since a picture consists of only 5,000 feet, and since they 
have probably taken 50,000 feet in the making of it, none 
of which is in any kind of sequence, you'll probably wish 
you’d stuck to your old trade. For you must not let even 
one badly acted or photographed scene slip in.’ 





6—SUBBING AS DIRECTOR 


‘“‘Many photoplay writers direct important scenes in their 
screen dramas, for producers are gradually realizing that, 
by letting one brain supervise the story, a finer bit of artis- 
try can be produced. Many directors, on the other hand, 
are learning to write scenarios, just as Mr. Emerson—who 
is directing the shimmy dancing in the cabaret scene of 
Constance Talmadge’s latest picture, ‘The Virtuous Vamp,’ 
—has made a study of directing. If you aspire to make a 
profession of scenario writing, you had better plan to learn 
every phase of photoplay production.” 


8— DOPING OUT THE SUBTITLES 


“Writing good subtitles and planning illustrated subtitle 
cards to be held before the camera is one of the hardest, 
yet pleasantest, sides of photoplay writing. It is a scenar- 
loist’s one chance to ‘spread himself’ in clever, forceful ver- 
biage. Use lots of subtitles—it’s one of the secrets of good 
screen dramatization—but make them terse. The faster the 
action, the shorter the subtitle. Never forget that for every 
word you add to your subtitle card, another second or so 
must be added to the time it is held on the screen in order 
that the slowest-reading spectator may fully grasp it.” 


— 


10— THE FIRST SHOWING 


“There are no first nights or author’s curtain-speeches for 
photoplaywrights, but, withal, there is no thrill which quite 
equals that of watching your own story when it appears 
complete for the first time on the screen of the tiny studio 
projection room. The cast and technical staff will be there 
to view it with you. Above you will see this sort of an 
audience watching the final showing of the picture, “The 
Virtuous Vamp,’ which you have etiewed from start to 
finish in this series; the names from left to right are Irene 
Conahan, the cutter, Anita Loos, Tallulah Bankhead, of the 
cast, Constance Talmadge, the star, Oliver Marsh, the 
cameraman, Conway Tearle, and Mr. Emerson.” 
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Up In Jimmie’s Room 


T is evident that actors and directors must be agile as acrobats, The tough part of it is that when you gaze at 
the finished picture in your theatre you'll not suspect that Owen Moore dougfairbanksed up the mock-staircase 
to gain the balcony, there to meditate for “Picadilly Jim.” Wesley Ruggles, also of porchclimbing proclivities, is 
directing him while the third rising young man is the cameraman. After all, film-acting is largely a matter of poise. 
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What Do Since the production of 
Ww > motion pictures is even more 
They ant: 4 manufacturing business than 


the preparation and presentation of stage plays, 
those who hold the purse strings are continually 
saying, We give them what they want.” “They,” 
in this instance, being the ultimate consumers, 
the public. 

There are a good many false ideas abroad 
as to what the public really wants. Most of 
these false ideas, let us hasten to add, are held 
by the public itself. That is to say, it knows 
exactly what it wants, but it is utterly incapable 
of telling what it wants. If you ask, you get a 
wrong answer, because the public doesn’t know 
what to say, and the producer is, more often 
than not, wrong in his inference. 

There is a suspicion abroad that the primary 
requisite is a love story, for the main theme. A 
love story that must come to a happy ending. 

Hardly less positive is the notion that the 
American people, who set the photoplay taste 
of the world, demand lively and incessant 
action. The paramount interest must be con- 
tinually dramatic and continually in conflict or 
motion. 

Sugar and speed —these are primary ingre- 
dients you would put in if you, or almost any- 
one else, were to write the prescription. 

As a matter of fact the theme of the great 
screen successes has been neither of these 
things, but the same thing that is the theme of 
stage or novel triumphs: human characteriza- 
tion. 

Come as close or go as far back as you like, 
and you will find that this statement will stand 
any test of statistics or reminiscence. Love is, 
indeed, the dominant emotion of the human 
race, and action is the very breath of life to 
drama; but the quality that makes a play either 
the whilom diversion of the moment or a living 
document that enthralls the nation is a lack of 
human characterization, or human characteriza- 
tion in truth and abundance. 

Pick out your successes where you will and 
you will see that this is absolutely true. 

What made these pictures? Plot? Love 
interest? Action? These contributed, but the 
spark, the fire, the breath of life, was humanity. 

Show us a director, a scenarioist or an actor 
who is persistently human, and we will show 
you human materials who are as bound to 
advance themselves and their profession as one 
and one are bound to make two. 
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Movie A director who is known as a mar- 
ee" tinet rather than as a Puritan was 

orals. taking a company up into the San 
Bernardino highlands for a week’s location 
work in the mountains. He had a rather gay 


crowd, and the gayety started in an innocent 
rough-house and good time on the outbound 
train. 

He addressed his company: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are not going on a picnic. This 
is a trip for business purposes. I want no 
swearing, no sky-larking, no card-playing, and 
as little cigarette smoking as possible.” 

A dead and terrible silence. 

Then a timid male voice rose: “Pardon me, 
sir—would there be any objection to the boys 
occupying their evenings with a little plain 
sewing?” 
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The Loneliest is omni N. J., oe 
the Common Council has 
Town on Earth passed an ordinance mak- 
ing the cost of a moving’picture license $10,000. 

Mayor Riordan introduced the ordinance, 
and stated, frankly, that the purpose of the 
exorbitant fee is to prevent that pernicious 
little influence, the movie, gaining a foothold 
in his hitherto highly respectable town. He 
didn’t exactly call the movie a pernicious in- 
fluence, but he indicated as much in other words. 

We wonder what the people in Harrison do 
with their evenings. The town of Kearney and 
the city of Newark are not far away, and both 
are places in which the aforesaid pernicious in- 
fluence is hopelessly and popularly established. 
The commutation service between these places 
and Harrison is said to have had a very large 
recent increase. Whittling at the corner gro- 
cery has come back into vogue, and may become 
a fine art. Backbiting one’s neighbors, in num- 
erous parlor scandal-fests, can also be resorted 
to as an uplifting and edifying evening influ- 
ence. Pool rooms and back-room gambling are 
of course much better for young boys than an 
hour in the photoplay theatre. For other en- 
tertainments for the young—if the things men- 
tioned are not sufficient—we might ask Mayor 
Riordan to consult “Spoon River Anthology.” 
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Six Prima-Donna After ~ agg 
. * comes the Big Six. 
Directors. The combination of 
Griffith, Pickford, Chaplin and Fairbanks has 
been succeeded by a sextette composed of 
Messrs. Neilan, Ince, Sennett, Tucker, Dwan 

and Tourneur. 

Both these alliances owe their origin to a 
belief that too much picture profit has been 
going to the business end of the industry. 

Now there is no combination or organization, 
in business, in the army, or in politics without 
ahead. To be explicit, one head. One exec- 
utive mind, one man who is at least chairman 


of the board. 
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In the Big Four we may concede, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that this position might go to 
Mr. Griffith. It hasn’t, and probably will not, 
but we are making an argumentative concession. 
Mr. Griffith is the acknowledged dean of the 
directing profession, and his name commands 
world-wide respect. It stands for something. It 
is synonymous with photoplay authority. 

But who can be the dominant mind of the 
Big Six without walking all over some other 
Dominant Mind? Mr. Ince can’t take orders 
from Neilan. Mr. Dwan’s policy can’t be 
fabricated by Mr. Tourneur. Mr. Tucker can’t 
tell Mr. Sennett where to get off. 

Probably no “orders” or laying down of 
“policies” was ever contemplated in this distin- 
guished association, but let us repeat that no 
organization succeeds on the Soviet principle. 
Some one man heads the thing, or some other 
man heads it, or presently there isn’t anything 
to head. We used the term “Prima-donna 
directors” in no disrespect. Each of these 
gentlemen is a brilliant and worthy creator who 
has often received our applause, and we hope 
will receive it for a long time tocome. But 
the fact remains that each is a greater star, now, 
than any star he ever directed. And you know 
there is only one answer to a star-cluster, and 
that’s an explosion. We have come to a day 
in which there is more rivalry among directors 
than among leading ladies. Our one hope is 
that the new combine will produce pictures, 
and not internal bickering. 
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In these days of great and cer- 
tainly deserved credits to indi- 
viduals it is well to remember 
that splendid picture organizations, which have 
been slowly, carefully built up during the past 
half dozen years, and always at the cost of 
tremendous labor and infinite experiment and 
mistake, are the invisible forces behind some 
of our great contemporary successes. The pub- 
lic sees the actor and actress; the critic visualizes 
the director and the author and sometimes the 
scenario writer, but how often does credit go 
to managerial foresight, studio organization, and 
to the financial forces necessary for the making 
of a slowly-built masterpiece? 

In all these things there is a mean, which is 
just, between two extremes, both of which are 
unjust. The theatrical manager and the 
photoplay manager can no longer play the 
Czar, as the former did, and for so long a time, 
to the exclusion of many another and purely 
artistic dramatic interest. At the same time, 
while at the moment we have come to acknow- 
ledge our debt to the actor, the director, and 
even to the long-neglected author, it takes 
money and it takes organization to put anything 
over, land both these are the property and the 
province of the oft-neglected producing 
manufacturer. 

As a case directly in point let us consider 
“The Miracle Man.” This publication was first 


Organization 
Pictures. 


in the field with its unqualified fortissimo 





endorsement of George Loane Tucker’s genius. 
Photoplay Magazine’s criticism was in type not 
only before the picture was shown to the public, 
but before another review had been printed! 
We cannot, therefore, be accused of stealing 
any leaves from our self-woven wreath of laurel 
for Mr. Tucker when we say that his success 
was of two parts: his own inspirations, and the 
sustaining faith and the sustaining sustenance, 
through many long months, of Adolph Zukor. 
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A Constructive oo —— ne See 
. ession,” a film produce 
Cleric. by the Catholic Art 
Society, Cardinal O’Connell wrote or caused to 
be written in “The Pilot”—official organ of the 
archdiocese of Boston, of which he is editor— 
an extremely sane editorial on clean pictures. 

In the course of which he said: “The best 
way to remove objectionable films from our 
picture houses is to substitute good ones; 
pictures like ‘The Confession,’ a story of real 
human interest, beautifully depicted and convey- 
ing a noble lesson.” 

With Cardinal O’Connell’s endorsement 
of “The Confession” we are not concerned. 
We haven’t seen the picture, consequently we 
do not know whether we should extend it the 
same meed of praise. What we wish to call 
attention to is the common-sense dictum of a 
religious dignitary of wide influence. When 
the rest of the ministers and public workers and 
guardians of public morals realize that the only 
way the screen can be kept clean and uplifting 
is by good pictures, and more good pictures, 
and always good pictures, the battle for com- 
plete screen sanitation will be won. It is 
practically won now, thanks to the common 
sense of the American people, such organiza- 
tions as The Better Photoplay League of Amer- 
ica, and a very real desire among the producers 
to make only good things. Legislation and 
professional censorships are only delaying the 
final issue. 
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No Boiled One of the best directors in Los 

. Angeles, or anywhere, for that 
Shirt! e. 

matter, originally came from 
Utah, and in that empire of Latter Day Saints 
and plenteous agriculture his father is still a 
farmer. The old man, a fine and rare example 
of the genus Pioneer, made one of his few exits 
from the shadowof the Wahsatch range, 
recently, to see his gifted son at work. 

He was very proud. But one thing was dis- 
turbing him. He glanced continually from the 
fashion plate actors and the extra men, all in cor- 
rect evening attire, to his son —the genius and 
master of it all, in corduroy trousers and an old 
flannel shirt. It was an alarming discrepancy. 
Presently he walked into the thick of it, and 
whispered in his boy’s ear. 

“Say, Frank,” he murmured, reprovingly, 
ce . . 

why don’t you fix up a little, like these other 
fellows? Where’s your boiled shirt?” 









































Madame Alla Nazimova Bryant in a whispered conference with husband Charles over a point in the scenario 





—or is she laughing at director Herbert Blache because he has placed his shoe on her nice, clean frock? 


The Real Nazimova 


Either she is always acting or she never 


acts. 


She doesn’t know which herself. 


By EDWIN FREDERICKS 


O you know the real Nazimova? 
As well ask “Do you know the real Sphinx?” 
Over the carved stone head in the Egyptian desert 
is the legend “Know Thyself.” Madame Nazimova 
admits that she doesn’t know her real self, that she is wholly 
unable to answer the question “Who is the real Nazimova?” 

A strange assortment of contrarieties. One questions the 
boundary line between actress and woman. 

Like a kaleidoscope are the Nazimova moods and manners. 
With a thousand changes she makes each one convincing and 
reasonable. I have seen her at a dinner party flashing her 
eyes and sparkling with mischief—“The Brat” incarnate in 
her enjoyment of the fun. An hour later bending over the 
piano she has responded to Leopold Godowsky’s art with all 
the rapt exaltation she wore in “Revelation.” 

Is she always acting or is she always herself? 

“TI don’t act,” she cries, “I only try with each characteriza- 
tion to be exactly that sort of a person, with no touch of any 
other role visible.” 

As for her stage career the artist declares it was just a bit 
of luck. “I don’t know why I chose the stage,” she says, “of 


course probably because like most girls of sixteen I was 
stage struck, and good fortune helped me out.” 


Her genius 





is wide and like other women high in her profession it is said 
she could have triumphed in many other arts had she not 
chosen the drama. 

Nazimova vigorously denies any suggestion of affectation—and 
dresses in garments that are as nearly outre as modern woman 
can wear! 

At a big ball recently she appeared in a semi-Chinese garb. 
Green and gold flamboyant enough for a princess of the 
Orient set forth her unusual type and made her a shining 
magnet for all eyes in a room which was filled with the latest 
and most expensive creations of world famous modistes. With 
her emerald stockings and little green shoes she danced and 
romped with the abandon of a soubrette, her short curls flying 
and animation radiating from her entire personality like light 
from some vivid incandescent body. 

My first glimpse of the great actress at home was some- 
thing of a facer. On the stage she is a slender lithe figure of 
incalculable grace. In the heavy wools and silks of her own 
domain she loses height and her broad shoulders, and wide 
rather flat figure gives an impression of sturdiness entirely be- 
lying the sinuous beauty so apparent before footlights and 
camera. “Stubby” the casual observer might say before he 
realized the panther-like silkiness of her movements, the 
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subtle intrigue of her tread 

Her fellow players adore her. Good nature enfolds her when 
she is at work. She is a hail fellow to brother artists and 
cordiality itself to those whom she meets even for a moment. 

“Come and see me anytime” urges the actress—and the 
visitor relying upon that graciousness arrives at the studio only 
to be met with disappointment at the door. 

“Madame never permits visitors on the stage when she 
works” is the firm message of the studio executives. I1Im- 
pelled by unusual determination one may force a way through 
to the stage there to see only high walls blank save for the 
repeated admonition “No one permitted on this set except 
members of Nazimova’s company.” 

“Why, I never gave such an order,” declares the star later 
when her friends jestingly allude to her isolation, “that must 
be some idea of the management.” 

Verily old Mother Goose’ little ‘““Mary Mary Quite Contrary” 
had nothing whatever on her. Here’s another oblique light on 
the whimsicalities which make her life just “one thing after 
another.” She recently declared herself “at rest.” She would 
go into seclusion, see no one, hear no one, speak to no one. 
And then she took apartments at the Hollywood Hotel, the 
social center of the screen colony. 

Have you heard how she learned English? That is a typical 
instance of her methods of procedure. When she first came 
to New York she spoke her native Russian, French, and other 
languages of the continent but no English. Impelled by the 
necessities of her art she began the study of our tongue on 


Photoplay 


that adds to her stature. 


Hvuover Photo 


A tigerish head of the Russian lady who also appears in our art section— 


away up in the front of the book. 


Magazine 


June 21st and on the eighth day of the following September 
commenced rehearsals of Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” in English, 
directing her own company without an interpreter. 

“How did I learn? Well, not from books. Grammar was 
a sealed language to me and rules a dead letter. My first 
teacher incidentally was the mother of young Richard Barthel- 
mess, the actor to whom success is coming so rapidly. She 
brought her English books and I studied them but we got on 
but poorly. Finally 1 decided that we would learn by conversa- 
tion. And with gossip about the affairs of the world, chat of 
the dramatic situation in America and the kind of tea table 
talk which women know I learned to speak English. I also 
learned much about American life which was equally valuable 
to me,’ added the actress significantly. 

Madame Nazimova takes color and mood from her environ- 
ment both mental and physical. She wears bright garments 
and carries this desire even to her physical surroundings and 
recently purchased a home in Hollywood that she might have 
the walls and wood-work done to suit this demand. 

“The walls were gloomy,” she exclaimed, “I couldn’t stand 
it. I must have bright light, windows wide open, curtains 
pushed back. Mystery and shadows do not appeal to me. I 
want sunshine and the wind of the mountains and ocean.” This 
from the heroine of “The Red Lantern,” that mystery shrouded 
creature of the orient, from the woman who has added in- 
scrutability to Ibsen’s heroines until Hedda and Dora excel 
even the Mona Lisa in their mystic smiling silences. 

With all her activity and suppleness of body Nazimova ab- 
hors physical exertion. “I don’t 
know how I maintain my 
strength,” she laughs, “except by 
conserving it. I never golf or 
play tennis and I only dance on 
rare occasions, Swimming is too 
strenuous for me and horses are 
less than the dust. I was thrown 
from a saddle horse once and have 
never been able to forgive the 
equine race since. My idea of 


perfect outdoor exercise is riding 
comfortably in a motor car with 
some one else at the wheel. 


“My garden—oh, I love it. 
But I never work there. I watch 
the others arrange the plants, trim 
the roses and twine vines in the 
trellises.” 

For relaxation Madame Nazim- 
ova says reading and playing the 
piano are her favorites. Once a 
violinist of great promise, she has 
abandoned the tyrannical instru- 
ment. “My fingers are too stiff 
now to get a good tone,” she 
laments. “After all I haven’t such 
a love for the violin. My father 
used to beat me when I was a 
child, to make me practice. I 
walked five miles to the village 
for my lesson and five miles home 
again, and then I practiced for 
hours with the parental chastise- 
ment always awaiting the slight- 
est neglect of this routine.” 

No wonder Russia has pro- 
duced great violinists if fathers 
take such a vivid responsibility in 
the matter of juvenile preparation. 

Intimates of Nazimova, and 
one may count them almost on 
the fingers of one hand, say that 
in her moments of ease she loves 
to nestle on the floor, luxurious 
in downy cushions, and read Ib- 
sen. She often reads the lines of 
the great playwright aloud, and 
even in solitude finds keen enjoy- 
ment in this vocal realization of 
his skill as a master builder of 
plays. Incidentally it is the 

(Continued on page 128) 












A Genial Crab 


After an absence of two years 
House Peters returns to the screen. 


By 
GENE COPELAND 


Thus casually spoke the man—he of the imposing 

mien, sitting opposite me on the steps outside his 

dressing room—and proceeded to puff away on a 
perfecto as nonchalantly as you please. 

“The truth of the matter is,” he said smilingly, “that’s.a 
reputation I enjoy among certain of the picture folk—so I 
have heard,” he added parenthetically. “As a small boy my 
family thought so too because I preferred adventure to school 
books with the result that they sent me to sea to get the adven- 
ture that I wanted and the discipline they wanted me to have. 
And since having grown up I still retain the faculty for be- 
lieving in what I want. Many directors I have known don’t 
believe in allowing the actor to exercise his intelligence. I 
have clashed with some who were more interested in how their 
puttees looked than in either actor or story. 

“But please,” he said most humbly, “say that the 
actor is not always to blame. Some directors want to 
treat you as if you were an inexperienced and aspiring 
blonde ingenue. And when a fellow’s done everything 
from singing a comic song to an eloquent soliloquy in 
‘Henry of Navarre,’ who has played in everything from 
domestic comedy to a character like ‘The Squaw Man’ 
—when he’s been through the mill, in other words, and been 
able to get by,—well, he wants a chance that’s all!” he con- 
cluded earnestly at the same time rising and changing the 
smoking jacket he was wearing for his frock coat and inci- 
dentally discarding the cigar for his pipe. 

And there was nothing in the manner of the tall, very tall 
man with the Duke of Wellington nose and bold blue eyes 
who stood before me that suggested affectedness or crass un- 
reasonableness. In fact he seemed to be altogether normal 
and sound. I had encountered House Peters during his 
luncheon hour in a serious, but affable, mood which was quite 
natural, for he, like most Antipodeans, takes his work and 
himself seriously. 

Though he has an original 


" T= say that I’m a hard man to get along with.” 











































Below — scene from 
“Love, Honor and 
Obey.” the photodrama 
' that brings him back 
to the films. Mary 
Alden is the woman. 





Stagg 


He believes an 
actor should vary 
his medium, that 
he learns much in 
both branches of 
dramatic activity. 
And the benefit ap- 
plies to the pocket- 
book as well as to 





and perhaps startling pre- 
cept to which he adheres 
tenaciously. He believes in 
an actor staving away from 
theatres. He thinks that 
his point of view becomes 
too artificial by constantly 
seeing himself or others 
upon screen and stage; and 
believes rather in moving in 
social circles outside the 
theatrical atmosphere and 
studying life and human 
emotions and _ expressions 
from everyday people. 

So upon arriving in Holly- 








the actor’s art. For 
Mr. Peters’ experi- 
ence was that his 
salary went up 
from $150 to $750 upon returning to the, 
stage after making his first picture 
which was “The Bishop’s Carriage” with 
Mary Pickford. And perchance the 
whirlwind rate at which things fly along 
the cinematographical horizon has swept 
from your memory Mr. Peters’ various 
endeavors, it may be well to mention 
that his most notable film success was 
“The Girl of the Golden West” for 
Lasky a few years ago; also “The Great 
Divide.” He has also worked—in days 








wood a few weeks ago after 
an absence of two years 
from the screen and during which time he has been playing 
the lead about the east in a Brady show he did not attempt 
to find a home in the mecca of the movie people but took a 
real Italian villa down by the sea. There is a wonderful swim- 
ming pool on the grounds in which he keeps his goldfish as both 
he and small son take their early morning dips in the sea. 

His wife is not a professional. Chiefly I suppose, because 
House says there is not room in one family for two professional 
people. 





gone by—at Universal which he now 
doubtless relegates with the days of one- 
night stands in small eastern towns in such plays as “East 
Lynne.” 

.— the present picture in which he is being starred and which 
is called “Love, Honor and Obey,” Mary Alden is playing the 
part of the wife and Vincent Serrano and Sam Sothern are 
supporting. 

With this distinguished cast Mr. Peters will be re-introduced 
to the screen but as a star, not as a leading man. And indeed 
it is a pleasure to welcome him back. 
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ORE than two years 
ago I retired my 
Pinto pony to a life 


of ease in the green 

pasture and luxurious corral of 

my Hollywood ranch. That is, 
I reckoned I retired him. 

The Pinto had worked with 


“My Pinto and Me” 


By BILL HART 


The Westerner’s favorite 
pony has come back 


to steal another picture. 


When I started with the 
Pinto through the cave I knew 
the risk we were taking. 

Joe August, at the starting 
point, turned the crank of his 
camera until both of us had 
disappeared into the darkness. 





me for two previous years. 
And he had sure worked hard. 
He had been ridden over high 
banks and rolled over cliffs; he 
had leaped dangerous obstacles 
and swam turbulent rivers; he 
had jumped through windows 
and he had fallen “dead” while 
in full gallop; he had carried 
me sure-footedly through 
desert sagebrush and _ over 
rough mountain trails; and he 
had “acted” with marvelous in- 
telligence when I directed. Had 
the Pinto failed in any one of 
these feats we both would have 
suffered serious injury. We 
took our chances together. 

After a miraculous escape 
from death in one of the 
scenes of “The Narrow Trail,” 
I vowed that my Pinto should 
enjoy a long rest from the hard 
and dangerous work necessary 
to my productions. 

But his motion picture 











The Pinto and I were getting 
through in fine shape, until 
we reached what I know now 
to be the center of the tunnel. 
I was still in the saddle. 

Sudderly, while swimming, 
the Pinto’s feet struck some- 
thing under water. It was the 
ledge projecting from one side 
of the cave about three feet 
under water. He naturally 
tried to swim over the obstacle, 
and—we fell over backwards 
into a well of water. Down we 
went,—I don’t know how far 
but I'll bet the pool is sixty 
feet deep. In the struggle 
under water I was torn loose 
from the saddle. When I came 
to the surface I was free of 
the Pinto but I managed to 
make out his form in the dark- 
ness thrashing madly about 
through the water in a frantic 
attempt to climb the walls of 
the cave. As they are shaped 
like a dome he fell over back- 











friends have kept faith with 
him all this time. For in- 
stance, I never need buy sugar 
for my Pinto. Almost every 
week he receives a box of cube 
sugar from the people who love 


Below —view of the entrance to the cave wherein | 
Bill Hart and the Pinto fought death side by side. tion. When at last we saw a 


wards again. 
I finally turned him arcund 
and headed in the right direc- 


dim shaft of light penetrating 





him as I do. And it is always 
addressed to him—in care- of 
me. Their demands to see the 
horse again have become so 
insistent that I have decided 
to let him “steal” another 
picture from me. Many of the 
people say that if I take 
chances why shouldn’t the Pin- 
to take them with me,—so 
we're going to take a few more 
together. 

He’s fat and sassy now, but 
he’s sure game. 

An unexpected incident oc- 
curred during the production 
of “Sand!” the Pinto’s return picture after his Bernhardt fare- 
well. In the wildest and most inaccessable parts of the Cali- 
fornia mountains we were seeking suitable locations, when 
Lambert Hillyer, my director, discovered the ideal scenic 
oddity absolutely required for certain scenes. Never pass 
up an opportunity is the golden rule in producing motion 
pictures. And, accordingly, my Pinto pony attempted a feat 
which nearly cost me my favorite horse,—and my sister Mary 
her only brother. 

The odd scene is a natural bridge, or dome of rock walls, 
formed by a river running through a huge cave underneath. 
The water is very deep in the cave which is about one hundred 
and fifty yards in length. Also, it is as pitch dark as night 
inside. The action required that the Pinto and I swim through 
the cave. In the darkness the advance guard of explorers 
failed to notice a wicked ledge which projects beneath the 
water from one side of the cave. This obstacle is in the very 
center of the cavern. 
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through the damp gloom of the 
cave—well, we just streaked it 
for the good old outside world. 

It is a very odd coincidence 
that the pony and I should 
narrowly escape death in our 
first picture together in more 
than two years, because in “The 
Narrow Trail,” the photoplay 
which made the Pinto famous, 
a similar accident occurred 
which resulted in the retire- 
ment of the horse. 

“The Narrow Trail” required 
that I ride the horse over a 
log across a canyon, one hun- 
dred feet wide. As the log was 
round, the feat proved difficult. It was accomplished success- 
fully once, but a “close-up” on the middle of the log was 
necessary. The stunt had to be done over again. 

The Pinto knew he had performed the feat once; he knew 
he could not do better. Consequently, he became nervous and 
fell off the log—and I fell under him. As the horse lay on 
the jagged stones of the canyon basin, his front feet were not 
more than six inches from my face. I could not move from 
where I lay—pinned under the horse’s body. If the horse 
had kicked or thrashed about, my head would have been 
smashed. But the intelligent animal lay quiet. When aid 
came I was released safely. Upon examination it was dis- 
covered that the horse’s side was covered with nasty cuts and 
bruises. The faithful Pinto had borne the intense pain un- 
flinchingly because he knew that if he moved it meant serious 
injury to me. And so he retired. But the usually fickle public 
never forgot him—and I’m sure he'll be welcome when he 
comes back. 
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{ F you can tear your gaze away from Mary Thurman—who was washed off the 
California beaches she adorned go beautifully for Mr. Sennett, to perform in 
drama—you may notice Bill Hart and his pinto, who returns to films in “Sand !” 
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The grandson of the old-fashioned green-baize waves 
of the theatre ocean scene is this prop boat in a studio. 
Pete is rocking it for Ralph Ince, directing “The Girl 
from Out Yonder.” The actors are insured against 
mal-de-mer. Below—Bill Farnum, who can look virile 
even in a dressing-room, in, we might say, his first 
smooth-face make-up. 





Mary and Mildred dropped in on the Gishes 


when they were making 2 PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. That's 
Dorothy looking up at Miss Pickford, with 
Lillian beside her, and Mildred Harris Chaplin 
completes the group. Below, to left: The violin 
has always been the musical instrument of 
love. But Bert Lytell was inspired by the 
strains of an accordion, on the studio set, when 
he was Romeo to Alice Lake’s Juliet. 


Olive Thomas was thrown into the 
Hudson so she would look wet for a 
acene. It was the last of October— 
not just the time she would have 
chosen for a swim. 
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HEN he heard Polly Frederick was leaving for New York, Will Rogers came 
to see her off. “I allowed you’d get kind of hungry on that long trip,” he 
said, holding out a paper bag, “so I had the old woman put up some sandwiches!” 





Far East?—Yep! 


India’s farthest from the 
mind of Henry Mortimer—it was a hard 
country on troupers. 


OME come to the screen from the bar-—-the legal bar. 

Others come from the farm; still others from the civil 

engineering profession. I have known actors who, before 

they decided to cast their shadows on the horizontal 
stage were corking good traveling salesmen. But Henry Morti- 
mer takes the palm for long-distance commuting to the silent 
drama: he came clear from India! 

Most people think of India in terms of moon-lit, heavy- 
scented evenings with assiduous servants at one’s beck and 
call to provide relief from the heat with palm-fans and cool- 
ing beverages. India, to him, means a series of the most dis- 
tressing one-night stands in the world. 

“Do you know the call of the East?” asks Mortimer. “It is, 
‘Boy, another chota peg.’ The chota peg is Scotch whisky and 
soda, and it provides a slight relief from the deadly monotony. 
India’s a great country for, anyone who is content to live on 


He says he never enjoyed anything so 
much as he did playing in “The White 
Rook,” with Dorothy Dalton (scene below) 


chota peg and quinine in the midst of an omnipresent all- 
pervasive series of peculiar odors. 

“Tt was in one of those well-known moments of mental 
aberration that I undertook the journey as a member of a 
traveling repertoite company touring India and the Orient. 
Studying, rehearsing, and playing a repertoire of seventeen 
plays, none of which we played more than three consecutive 
times in one place, first took off the edge of the trip from a 
pleasure standpoint. Then there were the disadvantages of 
old-fashioned theaters with sloping, unsteady stages, insufficient 
and frequently dirty dressing-rooms, and inefficient and dirtier 
non-English-speaking natives for stage crews. ] realized that 
the Far East, so colorfu! in story-books, meant pure and simple 
barn-storming for a poor actor. 

“In the Manila Grand Opera House, probably the most ab- 
ject and forlorn apology for a theater now extant, we found 
the dressing-rooms inhabited by Filipino garment makers who 
worked during the day in the front lobby making army uni- 
forms for the Turk who was local manager, and slept at night 
back-stage with their children and their flocks and herds. We 
cleared them out of the lower dressing-rooms, al] indescribably 
filthy. But they continued to live above us on the upper tier. 

“In Corregidor we played a post-exchange, in Bangalore an 
infantry drill hall, and in Musscorie a roller-skating rink. The 
principal, other drawbacks in India, where we spent by far the 
greatest part of the tour, are those of climate and unsatis- 
factory food. 

Mortimer, when he got back to New York, was pretty glad 
to occupy a dressing-room in an up-to-date, efficient, and sani- 
tary film studio. He plays with Dorothy Dalton in “The White 
Rook,” and he says he never enjoyed anything so much in his 
life. ‘Perhaps, however,” he added, “a bit as a butler would 
have looked good to me!” 

He was born in Toronto, and went to school at St. Michael’s 


. College in the same Canadian city. He has played—besides 


his trip to the Orient—in America with such celebrities as Mrs. 
Fiske, Elsie Ferguson, and John Barrymore. 
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Youre 


ICTURED on this page are 

Mack Sennett’s contributions 
to screen literature. These deluxe 
editions are, we may say, very 
handsomely bound; some of them 
can swim. It has become a habit 
for the Tired Business Gentleman 
and his Wife to seek an evening’s 
entertainment in a Sennett diver- 
sion, with the beautiful flora and 
fauna of the California beaches 
providing charming centerpieces 
for the delicious drollery of Ben 
Turpin and the quaint horseplay 
of Charles Murray. Mack Sennett 
chooses only the loveliest girls for 
his comedies—so lovely, in’ fact, 
that it took us a long time to dis- 
cover that there are other peaches 
on the beaches. At your right - 














Directly above is Mildred June, the very new and very young Sennett find 

one of California's cutest children. But oh, Mildred! What if a great 

big wave came along and splashed that perfectly wonderful new bathing 

suit? Below, Phyllis Haver, occupying her same old post as the blondest 
peach in Mack's comic garden. 
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You all know Har- 


} riett Hammond. If 

: ’ you follow the direc- 
tion of her pointing 
finger, you come to 
the Sunshine lot — 
isn't life a problem? 

















the Judge! 


ERE are the Sunshine girls! You probably won't 

be reading this little explanation, but we are 
curious to know if the Sennett girls have anything on 
their Sunshine sisters. The Fox comedies have been 
coming along lately, maintaining a level that is, we 
may say, never over our heads. The worst of it is, 
though, that while we may vicariously address our Sen 
nett favorites as “Phyllis,” or “Harriett,” we don’t 
know the names of these girls. For some reason, Mr. 
Sunshine, their picture padrone, desires that they re-. 
main unidentified. We protest. Come on, now—tell 
us who they are! 









































This baby brunette can swim, and dive—as if 
it mattered. Tassels are very good this season. 


For obvious reasons this ostrich refuses to stick his 
head in the sand. We wish we were an ostrich. 

















Evans 


the Paramount in which he is featured with Louise 
Huff and Theodore Roberts. 

Jack Mulhall is now with Metro Pictures Cor- 
poration as leading man, and he has lately sup- 
ported Emmy Wehlen in “Fools and Their 
Money,” and “A Favor for a Friend.” 

And—girls—it is too bad to tell this, but Jack 
is married—to a young woman he met when he 
first came to the Biograph studios in California. 

Every noon he jumps into his speedster and hies 
him from the Metro lot over to the Fox studio, 
where Mrs. Mulhall is working. Together they go 
to their cozy little bungalow in Hollywood. There 
they greet Jack Mulhall, Jr. (three years old last 


September) and all sit down to luncheon together. 


He was, according to the best statistics, born in 
Wappinger Falls, New York—-it was just about 
twenty-six years ago, maybe twenty-seven. He is 
one of six children—and the only actor in the 
bunch! 

Although he is usually designated as a “juvenile,” 
Mulhall refuses to be restricted to such roles. 
“There’s nothing so impossible,” he says, “as an 
actor who takes himself seriously. He must, of 
course, treat his work with a certain degree of 
responsibility, or it’s not worth anything at all. But 
deliver me from one of these fellows who, just as 
soon as his popularity begins to bring in the money 
—meaning a car, and a valet, and a secretary to 
take care of his fan mail—begins to talk about 
‘my work’ with the air of a conquering general. 
To begin with, a sense of humor is necessary if 

you want to get anywhere—and 
if you lose it, bang! there goes 


NE of N’Yawk’s best lit () M d l your best chances for success.” 
0 awk S Dest iit- He further refutes the theor 
tle models. nh Cc eS a O eC y 


You’ve seen him in 
Collier’s and the Satur- 


that young men who “model” 
must be on a par with the tradi- 


; eae tional conception of a matinee 
day Evening Post. You've gazed Yo Uu Nh o M a nh idol. It’s all in the day’s work, 


at his profile surmounting Spar- 
row collars in the street cars. 
Park, Haffner & Sparks used to 


Jack thinks, and just like truck- 
driving or bookkeeping, it re- 


: uires a mental ballast if you 
send their spring models out to Perhaps it would be more nearly a 7 


be filled by him for publicity correct to call him a young man 


purposes. 


want to hold your job. 


Yes, that’s Jack Mulhall, model — if one must be correct. Photography by Evans, 


He himself was an art student 
at Columbia. One day a model 
was late and Jack volunteered. Thus was he “dis- 
covered,” and Edward Penfield, Arthur Kelly, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Lyondecker and other 
famous illustrators have all vied for his services. 

Then Jack inherited some money and betook 
himself to France. He enjoyed life down in the 
corner near Switzerland for about six months, and 
then suddenly discovered his fortune was non est. 
He passed through London during the funeral of 
King Edward, and sailed for the good old U. S. A. 
in the capacity of valet to a ship’s furnaces. 

Arriving penniless in New York, he entered the 
fold of the old Biograph. “The House of Discord” 
was the name of his first picture. The cast in- 
cluded Blanche Sweet, Antonio Moreno, Lionel 
Barrymore, Dorothy Gish, and Marshall Neilan. 
James Kirkwood was the director. 

“And,” says Jack, “I was the suspense. The 
hero entered and found me kissing his sweetheart 
behind the window curtain. Just as he raised his 
trusty revolver to ping me, the darling girl said 
‘Stop! He is my brother!’ Then the suspense was 
over—and so was I in that picture.” 

Biograph sent him to California. Then he ap- 
peared on the Lasky lot, and later starred in a 
series of dramas for Universal. “Madame Spy” 
is probably the best known of his U pictures. His 
most successful film, he avers, is “Wild Youth,” 


He may have been a young man model but he 
refuses to be designated as a model young man. 


At right — Mrs. Mulhall and Jack, Junior. 
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A story of the superhuman 
courage of silence and of sunshine 
at the end. 








By 
JEROME 
SHOREY 


_ RAVERY—yes, it’s just 
about the biggest and 
B finest thing in the 
world, because you 
can’t be brave without being 


honest and strong, and you 


can’t be honest and _ strong 
without being clean — and 
cleanliness is next to godli- 


ness.” The old man paused, 
then abruptly resumed. “Hand 
me that book of old poetry 
—yes, the one there beside 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 

I handed the book to him 
and he began to finger the 
pages, hunting for something. 
Brother Andrew was very old, but his 
mind was alert, and he liked to have us 
youngsters come and tell him about the 
Big Job we had just finished. His spirit 
was as young as it ever was in his prime, 
and his eyes would light up at the recital 
of adventures in the Argonne. It was 
surprising to have him turn from that to 
poetry. 


AOS semen 


“This is it,” he said at last “Listen: 
““T have done a braver thing 

Than all the worthies did. 
A braver yet from it did spring, 
Which was—to keep it hid.’ 





































“To keep it hid,” he repeated. “Yes— 
it is wonderful to go out into the open 
and fight a man’s fight, shoulder to shoui- 
der with your comrades, stumbling, fall- 
ing, crawling on and always forward. But 
I knew a brave man once and he did a 
thing that was harder than anything you 
boys tackled in France.” 

A story from Brother Andrew was an 
event. He preferred listening to talking. 
So I kept my mouth shut and waited, and 
this was my reward. . .. 


NE of the terrible things about war is 
that it is a time when every man 
ought to keep cool, and hardly anyone 
can. The Milville folks ought to have 
known Milt Shanks well enough to know 
that he couldn’t be anything that wasn’t 
square. But it was ’sixty-one and Lin- 
coln had called for 75,000 volunteers, and 
that seemed the only thing in the world-— 
the need for fighting men. Milt was big, 
rawboned, powerful and in the prime of 
life—a fighting man if there ever was one. 
But he didn’t volunteer. Then the neigh- 
bors began to talk. They remembered that 
when he was a youngster he had a chance 
to go to West Point, but turned it down, 
and let Tom Hardy take his place. But 
they didn’t choose to remember that 
Milt’s folks were poor, and that it takes 
money to be a West Pointer. They re- 
membered that when Hardy came back 


Madeline wouldn't listen to Tom 
at first when he asked her to marry 
him. 














“I've loved you too, Martha,” Milt replied, “‘and I love you for 
time and eternity. Just as sure as the stars are in the flag 
you ll look into my face some time and admit | was right.” 


from West Point a lieutenant and recruited a company for ‘the 
Mexican War, Milt first said he would go, and then backed out. 
But they didn’t know, or else conveniently forgot, that Milt 
had a -wife and a sick baby. He would have gone anyhow 
only a stranger was going past and talked him out of it. The 
stranger said: 

“The country’s young and growing up. 
it grow. They don’t need you—yet.” 

That stranger was Abraham Lincoln, and there was something 
about him that made men do the right thing. Milt stayed 
home. 

Nobody knows better than I how much Milt wanted to 
volunteer when Lincoln called for volunteers in ’sixty-one. 
He heard-the news from Newt Gillespie, who had fought in the 
Mexican War, and Hardy—he came back a captain—was 
recruiting again. Gillespie was among the first to join his old 
leader, and Milt was on the way when I met him in the road. 
He had done well in the intervening years. His family was 
happy and he had as pretty a home as you could find near Mil- 
ville. His boy, Joey, was almost a man, and the girl, Elsie, 
was a little picture. And Martha, his wife, was happy as a lark. 
But Milt was ready to leave all this because Lincoln was 
calling for men. I was on my way to his place when I met 


You've got to help 


him in the road. - 
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senger, with instructions fron: Washington. 
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I had a Jetter for him. 


It had come to me by a special mes- 


| was connected 
unofficially with government officials—but never 
mind about that. J knew what it was about. I don’t 
say I was glad that they had sent it to Milt instead 
of to me~—but this I know—I was proud to be a 
friend of the man they sent it to. And 
Milt didn’t hesitate. 

“T'll just catch the stage to Spring- 
field,” he said. “Tell my folks I been 
called out of town on a deal.” 

1 went with him up to the town. There 
was a small-sized riot in progress. It 
seems, .in the middle of the recruiting, 
Lem Tollard had made some remark 
damning the North for interfering 
with slavery and such things 
which he held was none of 
their business, and it looked as 
if he was going to get pretty 
rough handling. It didn’t mat- 
ter to Milt what the quarrel 
was about—he wasn’t going to 
see a hundred men against one 

and he stopped them. It 

doesn’t take much to stop a 

mob when it’s just begin- 

ning, and Miit shamed them 
into letting Lem go. But it 
didn’t help Miit’s popularity 
any, and the folks remem- 
bered it against him later. 
Well, Milt went away for 
quite some time. ‘Travel took 
Jonger then. When he came 
back he didn’t bother telling 
where he had been, not even to 
his wife. Ue didn’t need to tell 
me. I knew. And J knew too 
that if he was the man I took 
him to be, he was working un- 
der orders that must be near 
breaking that big heart of bis. 

Drilling was going on by this 
time and just about every man 
that was eligible was practicing 
holding a gun and keeping step. 
The day Milt came back he 
strolled dowa sort of casua! to 
Lem Tollard’s blacksmith shop. I was 
standing across the street when Milt went 
up to Lem, put his hand in his pocket, 

pulled out a button and showed it to Tol- 

jard. Then they went back into a dark cor- 
ner and began talking with their heads close together. I wasn’t 
the only one that saw this, and pretty soon a little crowd had 
gathered and was waiting for Milt. When he came out one of 
them stepped up and said: 

“Shanks, we want you to declare yourself. 
lard seem pretty close. 
know how Lem stands.” 

I held my breath. What kind of stuff would Milt be made 
of? God, it was a hard thing he had to do. 

“I don’t hold fur coercin’ of Southern people,” he said, in 
his slow, quiet voice. 

“You hold for the North to defend itself when the South 
begins shooting, don’t you?” 

“I don’t know as I do,” he replied, still calm. 
come into our territory—not yit.” 

“Well, then take this warning, Shanks,” said the spokesman, 
shaking his finger in Milt’s face, “don’t let us catch you giving 
comfort to the rebels.” 

With that they went away, muttering among themselves, 
and J trailed along with them. You see, it was like this—there 
was generally understood to be a secret society working in the 
North to help the South. We didn’t have any actual proof, 
but the word was passed around. We called them Copperheads, 
because that was the most poisonous snake we knew about. 
Lem Tollard we were pretty sure was one, and now it looked 
as if Milt Shanks had joined the society. 

Feeling against Milt grew so bitter that I believe all that 


You and Tol- 
Are you with us or against us? We 


“They aint 








saved him from being lynched, perhaps, or at least run out of 
town, was sympathy for his wife, and the fact that his son, 
Joey, enlisted. When Milt came home, his wife, Martha, was 
waiting to send him. While he was away she had made a 
uniform for him and had it all ready. She met him at the 
door, and held it out to him. 

“I made it for you, Milt. 
said. 

He just stood there frozen for a minute, and then looked 
away. 

“I can’t do it, Ma,” he said. “I’m for peace, and besides, 
I got you and Joey and little Elsie to look out for.” 

‘In 1846 you had a child,” she said, surprised and almost 
fiercely, “and you was devil-bent on going to war. What’s 
wrong now.” 

“°Taint a just war,” he said, and turned away from her. 

Joey was only sixteen, but he was strong as any man. Still 
he was under age and he couldn’t go without his parents’ con- 
sent. He had been drilling with Captain Hardy and came run- 
ning in with the news that he could go if they would let him. 

“Why, Joey,” his mother protested, “me and Elsie needs 
some man at home, and I ain’t despaired yet of your father 
going.” 

“IT can’t go, knowing everything as I do,” Milt insisted. 

Joey clenched his teeth and turned to his mother, almost 
shouting: 

“God a’mighty, Ma, let me have one parent I kin look 
up to.” 

Martha stood hesitating, turning from one to the other of 
them, and then to Joey: 

“Git into this uniform—then we’ll see who'll go.” 

She believed all along that this would force Milt’s hand— 
that he would call Joey back and go himself. But Milt just 
stood there, and without a move or a word watched the boy 
run into the house to put on the uniform. 

“T ain’t had riches, and I’ve had some sickness,” 


God bless and keep you,” she 


Martha 
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“Don't it mortify you that you 

was pardoned ‘count of Joey?” 

demanded Martha. Milt answer-~ 

ed slowly. 

if I didn't believe 

Joey'd see my side of 
it some day. 
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said, very low and trembling, “but I’ve kind of lived on my 
respect and trust in you, Milt. Don’t tell me it’s all dead.” 

“I’ve loved you, too, Martha,” he replied, “and I still love 
you for time and eternity. Just as sure as the stars are in 
the flag, you'll look into my face some time and admit I was 
right.” 

They stood there, silent, as if death was upon them, until 
Joey came running out, all dressed up in the uniform, a little 
too big for him, though he was a strapping boy for his age. 
Martha looked a final appeal to Milt, and then in silent de- 
spair, kissed her son good-by, and sent him to do his father’s 
work for his country. 

And that hour the spirit of Martha Shanks died. Suddenly 
she became a very old woman. She saw Joey march away with 
his company, and then went back home a broken creature. 
She did the work around the house mechanically and like a 
person in a daze. As for Milt, he made no secret of his oppo- 
sition to the war, but sympathy for his wife saved him trom 
serious trouble. Besides, there was no proof that he was 
actively engaged in helping the Copperheads. But finally the 
proof came. 

What the South needed more than anything else was horses 
and mules. It was generally believed that animals were being 
sent to the Confederates secretly, and at last the government 
got wind of one of these shipments. Word was received that 
the party could be intercepted at Tyler’s Ford on a certain night 
and a company was sent to wait in ambush. The Copperhead 
party arrived, was surrounded, and in the short skirmish that 
followed a Yankee soldier was killed. It was then discovered 
that Lem Tollard and Milt Shanks were the leaders of the 
gang that was smuggling the horses through. And Joey was 
in the company that captured them. 

Miit and Lem were brought before a courtmartial, not only 
on the charge of aiding the Confederates, but also on that of 
murder. They were not entitled to military immunity as they 
were not soldiers, and ranked only as spies. Two shots had 
been fired from Milt’s gun, and he and Lem 
were sentenced to death. But right on top of 
this came an order from the Secretary of War 
commuting the sentences to life imprisonment. 

That finished the Copperheads. The months 
passed and word began to come back to Mill- 
ville of Joey’s bravery in action, And soon 
after this news there came another piece of in- 
formation. Because of his son’s splendid serv- 
ice to the Union, Milt had been pardoned. I 
took the news to her. She didn’t want to see 
him, but she was a Christian woman and hesi- 
tated to pronounce final judgment. 

“Don’t it mortify you 
completely that you was 
pardoned ’count of 
Joey?” she demanded. 


“It would 
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“That’s what 1’m here for. Joey was killed yesterday 
We fetched his body home to-night. He’s down at the 
church,” ; 

And with that he stumbled away. 

Still in that saime stupor that had weighed upon 
her since Joey went away, Martha went tu a drawer 
and gathered up Joey’s tiny baby clothes in her 
arms and crooned above them. Jt was more than 

Milt could stand. From outside came the sound 
of the band playmg triumphant music to cele- 
brate a victcry. and within a broken woman 
crouched over the pathetic mementoes of the 
babyhood of a fallen hero. Milt went toward 
her 

“Martha, it’s more than a man kin siand. I've 
got to tell you—” 

“For God's sake, Milt Shanks! You're un- 
clean!” 

And with that despairing cry the tortured heart 
of Martha broke, and she lay dead. 

It would have seemed that even the fiends of 
deepest heil could not have devised any further 
torture for Miit Shanks, but the dregs of the cup 

were yet to be drained. Joey’s body was lying in 
state in the church, and thither Mili at last made his 
way. Newt Gillespie was on guard at the door. 

“You can’t come in, Shanks,” he said sternly. 

“But Newt—it’s my boy—Joey. I just want— 
to—look—” 

“Just before he died,” Newt answered, “Joey said: 
‘I wouldnt have minded so much if my father 
had fought publicly—on the other side—but now, 
don’t let him see me, even in my coffin!’ ” 


© got for one thing I don’t believe Milt Shanks 
would’ have lived, big and strong as he was. 
That one thing was the baby, little Elsie. The whole 
town now hated him, all the more because somehow 
the neighbors seemed to blame him for the deaths of 
his wife and boy; and their contempt wasn’t lessened 
by the fact that Lem Tollard, “his companion in 
smuggling and murder,” was still in prison. I could 
have straightened it all out with a single word, but 
I was sworn to secrecy. Even at that I-went to Milt 
one day and asked him to let.me break my oath. 
The war was over by then, and I didn’t see how it 
could do anything but good. 

“Feeling on both sides is pretty strong yit,” he 
said. “Your life wouldn’t be safe.” 

(Continued on page 123) 


The Copperhead 


ARRATED by permission from the photo- 
play, produced by.Famous Players-Lasky 
from Charles Maigne’s scenario based upon the 


“But. damn it.” Hardy burst oat, while Madeline clung 
pleadingly on his arm, “in all these years we ve despised 
you, why haven't you told?” 


“It would if I didn’t believe Joey’d see my side of it some 


day,” he replied. 

“Your revolver showed you fired two shots.” 

“I p’inted over their heads.” 

“You didn’t say so at the trial.” 

“I couldn’t try to throw all the blame on Lem and the 
others.” 

“Milt, for God’s sake, if you’ve got anything to say for 
yourself—” 

“Martha,” he replied, always grave and quiet, “I care more 
for what you think than the courtmartial.” 

The news of the fall of Vicksburg had just arrived, and they 
were shooting off a cannon in the town to celebrate. Some of 
the wounded men had come back already, and one of them, 
lame and weak, called at Milt’s house. 

“I’m just back from Vicksburg,” he said, uneasily. 

“Did you see Joey?” Martha cried. 

He nodded, and then, having no words to break the news 
easily, blurted out: 


play by Augustus Thomas, and presented with 
the following cast: 


Milt Shanks 
Tom Hardy 
Young Tom 
Newt Gillespie 
Lem Tollard 


Lionel Barrymore 
William P. Carlton, Jr. 
William David 


Brother Andrew 

Be INS, 6 o citicpacwac cs Frances Haldorn 
Madeline Anne Cornwall 
Dr. James Harry Bartlett 








ET a man find a new 
way to tell a story, 
and he can spin the 
oldest yarn in the 

world with great success. 

“The Eyes of Youth,” 
a picture triumph of the 
past month, contains no 
especially new material, 
nor any new philosophy of 
life. It is an unusual pho- 
toplay in form rather than 
in substance. It is one 
new-fangled narrative fab- 
ricated out of three or 
four of the oldest in a 
hard-worked business. 

Max Marcin wrote the 
piece originally, for Mar- 
jorie Rambeau’s exploita- 
tion at the Maxine Elliott 
theater in New York. Al- 
bert Parker made the 
transposition to the trans- 
parencies, and then con- 
ducted Clara Kimball 
Young through its mazes. 

Last month, or the month before that, PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
carried the absorbing fiction story. A short resume of the novel 
treatment will suffice at this time. Gina Ashling, perhaps the 
most talented and beautiful girl of the small town in which she 
lives, faces a three-horned dilemma: shall she marry the rich 
man who will help her financially embarrassed father? Shall, she, 
relentlessly, satisfy her ambition to become a great singer, or 
shall she follow the humblest path of duty and remain at 
home? As she is about to decide these questions, on a festa! 
evening, there approaches her door a weary Hindoo. She is 
kind to him, and in the crystal ball which he carries wrapped 
in his turban she sees her three possible futures—and rejects all 
of them by marrying the man she loved all along. 

In the third episode of the fancy, in which Miss Young as 
the outworn wife has been discarded like a remnant garment, 
the actress does what seems to me the most convincing charac- 
ter work of her career. And this is all the more remarkable 











because her performance in the picture is singularly uneven. 
That is to say, in her exposition of the tantrums of a weary, 
temperamental prima-donna she is only superficial—far from 
convincing us that she is doing anything more than obeying 
her director’s behest to “act,” whereas in the outcast moments, 
as a forlorn drug wreck, she is absolutely true to all of cocaine’s 
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“Scarlet Days,” Griffith's new 

Artcraft production, is a story 

of California in “49. It is not 

the yarn itself but the hu- 

manity and reality that invest 

it which makes the whole 
worth while. 












symptomatology. This 
fidelity goes right into a 
close-up. She is a for- 
lorn, pitiful thing of 
twitching muscles and 
lack-luster eyes: a crea- 
ture of the living dead. 
And in other parts of the 
tableaux she is very beau- 
tiful, and much less bur- 
dened with embonpoint 
than has been her wont in 
the past year. 

The production as a 
whole is strikingly effec- 
tive without being unusual 
in scene or equipment, and 
should establish Mr. Par- 
ker as a foreman who 
knows his trade and its 
Vincent Serrano is effective as the Indian Yogi so 















operators. 
strikingly done on the loquacious platform by Macey Harlan. 
Milton Sills is both agreeable and disagreeable. William Court- 
leigh and Lionel Belmore play a precious operatic pair—with 
Courtleigh rather the more operatic, and Belmore a trifle the 


more realistic. There are many other persons; and, altogether, 
the piece is something worth seeing. 


SCARLET DAYS—Griffth-Artcraft 


The editor of this periodical—God bless him!—differs with 
me in our view of D. W.’s vivid story of California in ’49. He 
thinks that Mr. Griffith stressed his earthly sentiments in en- 
tirely too vivid a fashion; I don’t. I think “Scarlet Days” is 
a triumph of realism which is still within the bounds of deco- 
rum. Maybe you differ with both of us. At any rate, the 
piece has some splendid points, and some perfectly gorgeous 
characterizations. Basically, it is a trivial Western melo which 
hasn’t even vitality enough to sustain its original intention. 
The hero is lost, and at the end somebody else turns out to be 
the hero. As usual in a Griffith enterprise, it is not the yarn 
itself, but the humanity and reality which invest it, that makes 
the whole worth while. I think the great characterization of the 
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Not much can be said for Chaplin's new instrument of merri~ 
ment, “A Day's Pleasure.” There are several funny episodes 
but also a long footage of patent vulgarity. 












































“The Isle of Conquest™ is the old island romance more pru- 
dently policed than ever. Natalie Talmadge appears in support 
of her famous sister, Norma. 





Lew Cody is starred in Maurice Tourneur's Robertson-Cole 
production. “Broken Butterfly.” The story is from *Marcene™ 
by Penelope Knapp. 


Magazine 








month, through the whole range of motion pictures, is Eugenie 
Besserer’s “Rosy Nell.” This wanton mother, aging in her 
iniquity, yet with a mother’s pride, a mother’s heart, a mother’s 
sense of the sacredness of her trust—somehow—seems to me 
a being at once gigantic and grotesque. There is something 
colossal, something vastly tragic, in her merry conduct of the 
cabin—where her daughter does not know that she is her 
daughter, and the mother herself plays housewife with the 
clutch of the hangman’s noose already about her neck. Of 
course the picturesque little Seymour, in her adorable description 
of Chiquita, the hot-tamale vampire of intense ardor and no 
soap, runs away with most of the laughter and enthusiasm. 
Dick Barthelmess is less of a success as a Spanish bandit— 
and much more of a success as Dick Barthelmess. George 
Fawcett provides an inimitable flash of himself as an entirely- 
too-humane Sheriff, Carol Dempster and Ralph Graves wear 
the conventional last-grab honors with their customary charm, 
and there is the usual gallery of striking portraits, from satur- 
nine to comic, which the Head Master always provides. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES—Realart 


Mary Miles Minter is a bit of established popularity. So are 
L. M. Montgomery’s “Anne” books. The combination, ergo, 
was a well-advised one for the young star’s debut on a new 
programme. The same advised selection proceeded in the 
selection of Francis Marion as the person who could best weld 
four tales into one string for the celluloids. The result is no 
drama to speak of, but a more or less biographic account of 
a little orphan girl who was alternately pathetic and funny; and 
later, alternately fiercely tragic and meltingly lovely. The 
high spots of the picture to me were Anne’s black-and-white 
chicken, the feeding of imprisoned Anne by the little boy, 
Anne’s innocent encounter with the mephitic polecat while 
hunting the picnic, and—later—adolescent Anne’s tribulations 
as the disciplinarian of the village school. William D. Taylor’s 
direction of the picture is pleasantly adequate without being 
in any way original, and the best work of the long cast is done 
by Marcia Harris, as Aunt Marilla. 


VICTOR Y—Tourneur-Artcraft 


Maurice Tourneur accomplishes a rare feat in the splendid 
melodrama whose name is capitalized above. He puts Joseph 
Conrad—the absolute Joseph Conrad—on the screen, while 
very seriously altering Joseph Conrad’s story! That is to 
say, Tourneur has caught, and conveys, the true spirit, the 
real philosophy, of the author. In this respect the distinguished 
French-American has more unerring capabilities, perhaps, than 
any other camera-master now at work. Not since his great 
optic transcription of “Sporting Life” has he so thoroughly 
caught the timbre, as a musician would say, of the thing in 
which he has engaged. Every reader of Conrad’s dark but 
superb story remembers that it ended in a tragedy of hellish 
laughter: the bullet intended for the fiend Ricardo hits that 
passionate saint Alma, and with her dies the youthful philoso- 
pher Heyst, whom she has drawn from an existence of self- 
immurement, only to an end of final despair. In Tourneur’s 
picture things go just the other way: Heyst has killed Ricardo, 
and the anthropoid Pedro, in ultimate revenge, dumps “Mr. 
Jones,” face forward, into the fire, while out in the tropic 
garden Heyst says the tender word, and Alma comes to his 
arms as the organist pulls the stops for the exit march. Yet, 
though the Conrad finale is so radically upset, the dark splendor 
of Conrad’s thought is preserved in every scene, and in every 
episode you get the slow, majestic, tense movement of his 
strange drama. It is not a pleasant picture. It may bést be 
described profanely, as a heller. The internal glare upon the 
face of Mr. Jones, as he goes over into the fire; the deviltry 
of Schomberg; the cold evil of the aforesaid Mr. Jones; the . 
leers of the serpentine Ricardo—none of these are happy sub- 
jects for contemplation. Yet what superb characterizations! 
Wallace Beery as Schomberg, Lon Chaney as Ricardo, Ben 
Deely as Jones, Bull Montana as Pedro: here is acting; acting 
that you won’t often find duplicated on stage or screen. Jack 
Holt is very fine as the virile young philosopher, and Seena 
Owen is at once sensuous and sensitive as Alma. Mr. Tourneur 
has made a fine art of suspense in this photoplay. 








A VIRTUOUS VAMP—First National 


This is the best output of the Loos-Emerson combination, 
and in its snap and tang really harks back to the incompa- 
rable Anita Loos comedies of a year or so ago. It has not, 
indeed, the direct sweep or the breeziness of those vehicles, 
but it is a close approach to them, and, upon a basis of very 
slight farcical material, builds an hour and a half of substantial 
humorous, human entertainment. The original notion was car- 
pentered out by the late Clyde -Fitch, in his comedy, “The 
Bachelor.” It concerns Gwendolyn Beaufort Armitage, a 
young woman of birth and breeding, but no resources except 
some rather brisk natural talents, plus a flirtatious instinct that 
always lands her in the street whenever she engages in business 
where men are concerned. Constance Talmadge, who has had 
some considerable practice in being a screen flirt, plays this un- 
fortunate young person, and she plays her in deadly serious- 
ness from the start to the finish of the picture. She is sup- 
ported by a merry and highly capable cast, including the 
Collieresque Ned Sparks, the intensely earnest Conway Tearle, 
and Belle Daube, an almost-too-handsome mother. Gilda Grey, 
perhaps unknown to the country at large in her jelly-roll 
specialties, but quite the best clavicular trembler New York 
has seen quivering this year, is a merry part of the plot. Miss 
Loos and Mr. Emerson facetiously vamp back with their vamp 
to her childhood—when, aged six, she vamped in panties and 
a picture hat amid the ruins of shaken San Francisco. The 
direction of David Kirkland is pleasantly in the authorial tempo. 


THE GIRL FROM OUTSIDE—Goldwyn 


Quite awhile ago I considered this piece, perhaps the finest 
example of eminent authorial supervision which has so far 
come to the arc-light. It has just been released, and in justice 
to its makers, and to its distinguished author and overseer, Rex 
Beach, I want to briefly note it again. It is a story of Alaska. 
Say that, and you merely indicate that it is placed upon a 
favorite stamping ground of motion melo. But this is not a 
mere repetition, for the fine, studied portraits; the realistic 
vet artful handling of situations and characters; the adroit 
building of suspense, the genuine conviction with which the 
story is told are all unusual, and highly unusual at that. It 
is much like “The Brand,” but it is even better than “The 
Brand,” though in that picture Russell Simpson and Kay 
Laurell were unforgettable. Here Clara Horton comes to 
legitimate leading-ladyhood, supported by Cullen Landis. The 
murder of the bad man by the kindly Chinaman is a master- 
piece in script and directorial technique. Much credit must be 
directed to Larry Trimble for his fine continuity construction. 


CROOKED STRAIGHT—Paramount-Artcraft 


Charles Ray seems determined not to grow into a b’gosh 
individual from playing simple, unadorned b’gosh parts. As 
the gawky young man of rural antecedents he distances all 
competitors, but in this picture he plays not the cow-eyed 
vokel, but a poor boy in the city, going bad against his will. 
Up against it for a meal on a cold and rainy night, he endeavors 
to stick up a man who is quicker on the draw than is he with 
a club—and the fellow befriends, feeds and warms him, only 
to hold him, afterwards, as a partner in yeggmanship, under 
threat of turning him over to the police. Like the Pike county 
pieces in which Mr. Ray has thrived, this vehicle is the work of 
Julien Josephson, and if he has not provided a play so interest- 
ing or so dramatic, he has at least given Ray a good character 
in a fairly well-knit though not especially appealing story. Ray 
and Wade Butler, as “Spark” Nelson, the safe-cutter, are the 
principal performers and the tall moments of the entertainment 
are those in which the sinister pair, surprised at their work, 
manage to effect an escape in which Nelson is mortally wounded, 
while Trimble (Ray) drags and carries him away from the 
law in a chase which must have enlisted the merry services 
of every roaring police Henderson in Los Angeles. In the 
latter episodes of the picture we see Margery Wilson again, 
after a long absence from the screen, and she has never seemed 
more lovely or lovable. 


PAID IN ADVANCE— Universal 


Now, let’s go back to Alaska. This is a different sort of story 
from Beach’s tense and somewhat quiet film experiment. It is 
the simple, straight-running, old fashioned snow melodrama. 


Photoplay Magazine 





“The Eyes of Youth” is an unusual photoplay in form rather 
than in substance. In it Clara Kimball Young does the most 
convincing character work of her career. 





“Eastward, Ho!™ is a rather weak vehicle featuring William 
Russell. White Slavery and other what-nots are dragged in 





















































to provide cheap thrills. 














The public will like Allan Dwan's well-made adaptation of 
Richard Harding Davis’ “Soldiers of Fortune.” It is a straight- 
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running yarn of South American adventure. 


Photoplay 














In “Victory”, Maurice Tourneur puts Joseph Conrad's spirit on 
the screen, although he very seriously alters Conrad novel. 
Profanely, “Victory” is a heller. 

















As a lumber jack conducting a modiste shop in New Orleans, 
William Hart's characterization in “John Petticoats” takes him 
a step forward from his fixed surroundings, 





“Dawn, is one of those blind hero vehicles that finish with- 
out the usual magical operation. Robert Gordon and Sylvia 
Breamer lead. 


Magazine 


The big gambling-hell. Fast women. Faster men. The pure 
girl. The good man who has lost himself. The pure girl’s 
danger. The lost one’s awakening. His smashing return. Her 
rescue. The discomfiture of all their foes. Love. The clutch. 
Eleven o’clock. Let’s go home. Out of these materials, Mr. 
Holubar has constructed a large and resonant symphony for 
his wife, Dorothy Phillips. It has no subtleties. It has no 
surprises. Its end is entirely expected. It will doubtless in- 
terest a great many people, though it did not especially interest 


me. 
JOHN PETTICOATS—Ince-Artcraft 


No man is trying more resolutely to escape a fixed surround- 
ing than William S. Hart. And few, let it be said to Mr. Hart’s 
icredit, are trying more successfully. In this story he appears 
as John Haynes, a lumberjack in the Northwest, who has in- 
herited a “modiste” shop in New Orleans. Short on education, 
John Haynes is long on shrewd surmise. And, with some self- 
flattery, he surmises his deceased relative has left him a “mod- 
est shop” of some sort—he could leave something, even though 
he couldn’t spell modest. The lumberman’s embarrassment 
when he learns that he, in his uncouth virility, is in the busi- 
ness of man-dressmaker, is somewhat appalling. ‘The quaint 
humor of the idea permits a number of equally quaint situa- 
tions, most of which are funny. The best of these is his up- 
roarious exhibition at a ball—in which William slings no mean 
hoof, believe us!—while the weakest, from point of probability, 
is his vastly overdone and correspondingly unconvincing fright 
in an elevator cage. Walt Whitman, George Webb and Wini- 
fred Westover are the principal side contributors to Mr. Hart’s 
unusual specialties. While it cannot be said that “John Petti- 
coats” breaks or even approaches any of Bill Hart’s real rec- 
ords in picture-making, as an off-track experiment it certainly 
beats Charlie Ray’s venture in the same line. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE—Raealart 


I have never ceased to regret Allan Dwan’s turn from the 
spiritual to the material side of motion pictures. In the former 
he was a public success and an artistic triumph. In the latter 
he is still—a public success. The public will, and does, like a 
big, mechanically well-made adventure like “Soldiers of For- 
tune.” But the public also liked that splendid drama “Pan- 
thea,” in which he painted not only vivid action, but the soul 
of a woman. I wish Dwan would do more “Pantheas.” He 
can. Perhaps he will. But Dwan is a business man, I suppose. 
And he finds that “Soldiers of Fortune” is a better, or at least 
more expedient, business subject. Understand, I have no par- 
ticular flaws to pick in this virile, straight-running, and not 
especially extraordinary tale. It is a fanciful yarn of South 
America, civil engineers, kaleidoscopic governments, picturesque 
revolutions, rapid-fire guns and rapid-fire love-making. In 
choosing the still-standing buildings of the San Diego exposi- 
tion Dwan got an absolutely incomparable set of backgrounds, 
used only once before, and then in an entirely different manner, 
by Douglas Fairbanks. The story, one of Richard Harding 
Davis’ best-known and best-liked novels, is very familiar to 
all American audiences. It enlists a magnificent squad 
of screen specialists, including Norman Kerry, Pauline Starke, 
Anna Nilsson, Melbourne MacDowell, Wallace Beery, Wilfred 
Lucas and Philo McCullough. It’s corking light entertainment, 
and as easy on the eyes as it is on the mind. 


HAWTHORNE, U. S. A.——Paramount 


I don’t care for this, in comparison to Wallace Reid’s recent 
vehicles, but this must not be a gainsaying of certain merits 
that the piece possesses, of Wallace Reid’s jovial, reckless abili- 
ties, or of Paramount’s very fine production. It simply does 
not measure up to the very high standard Reid’s producers 
have set for him and themselves in the last few months. Doug- 
las Fairbanks played it on the stage, invested it with his 
indisputable charm and his inimitable personality, and probably 
would have played it a lot better in pictures. At least, it 
would have been a lot better for Fairbanks than the things he 
has done of late. James Cruze has also much better directing 
—that is to say, he has been more adroit, more subtle, and 
more original. As a straight-running version of the escapades 
of that impertinent young American who breaks the back of a 
revolution, and permits the people to have a republic only after 

(Continued on page 113) 


























RYING 
To Get to See 
Mabel Normand, Alone, 


Is Like Trying 

To Interview the Sphinx, 

With a Party of Cook’s Tourists Around. 

Mabel Was Late. 

Or Course, 

Interesting Women 

Are Always Late. 

But Mabel 

Wasn’t Only Late: 

She Mistook a Minute 

For a Rubber Band, and 

Stretched It Into an Hour. 

I Stood There, 

In the Ritz, 

Watching the World Go By, 

That Part of the World 

That Causes Race Suicide 

Among Fur-bearing Animals, 

Prosperity Among Jewelers, 

And Distress Among Husbands— 

Their Own, and Other People’s. 

Finally, Mabel came— 

A Little Girl, 

And the Thing that Strikes you Most about 
her, 

Is her Childish, Eager, 

Pouting Mouth— 

It Gives her 

An alice-in-wonderland Look, 

That. her Eyes, 

A Little Deeper and 

Browner and 

Sadder than you’d Expect, 

Contradict. 

And she Wore 

One of those 

S. R. O. Dresses— 

You Know: Standing-room-only. 

“Listen, look” — 

She Made Me Think 
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West 
1S 
East 


A Few Impressions 





By 
DELIGHT EVANS 


Of One of Booth Tarkington’s 
Seventeen-year-old Ladies. 

“There’re 

Some People Waiting 

To See Me. 

I Told ’em I’d be Here— 

We'd Better Go.” 

We Rode Through the Park— 

And even a Traffic Cop 

Said “Hello” to her. 

She Talked— 

“Happiness,” said Mabel, 

“Is Simply a State of Mind. 

I’ve Never Lost my Mind. 

When Things Go Wrong with You— 
Kid Yourself.” 

I think if someone Dared her to Play it, 
She’d Jazz Juliet. 

I Fell for Mabel. 

You Would, Yourself. 


NICE Young Man 
Walked into the Office. 
There’s 
A Pretty Blonde 
At the Switchboard, and he 
Hung his Head, and 
Said rather Bashfully, 
“Say 
’S Mr. Lloyd.” 


“What Lloyd?” demanded the Young Lady. 


He Turned Red—“Harold Lloyd.” 
“T don’t Know,” said the Girl, 
“You don’t Look Like him. 
He Wears Glasses.” 

The Young Man 

Turned a Shade Redder. 

“Ves, but— 

I Left them Out There.” 
“Some sort of Nut,” 

Said the Girl briefly to Me, 
“Says he’s Harold Lloyd.” 











Mr. Lloyd 

Sure was Glad to See Me. 

“J Think,” he said, 

“Tll Get 

A Pair of Glasses and 

Wear them. 

It 

Would Save Me 

An Awful Lot of Trouble.’ 

Manhattan liked him but 

It Couldn’t Spoil him. 

“If anyone I’m working with,” 

He says, 

“Ever comes Up to Me and Tells Me 

How Wonderful I am, 

They’ll be Out of the Studio 

Before they Have Time to Change their 
Minds. 

I Got a Swelled Head—Just Once. 

I was the Leading Man 

In a High-school Play. 

My Best Girl—then— 

Came Up to Me and 

Told Me How Wonderful I was. . 

Other People Told Me the Same Thing. 

I Began to Believe it. 

Then 

The Old Professor 

Who Had Coached .Us in our Lines, 

Took me Quietly Aside. ; 

‘My boy, he said, 

‘T’ve been Watching You. 

You Played that Part 

As Badly as any Amateur 

Could Possibly Have Played it. 

If I were You, 

I'd Study Harder, and 

Not Pay so Much Attention 

To What People are Saying. 

Nine Times Out of Ten. 

They’re Lying.’ 

And 

I’ve Never Been Stuck-Up Since!” 





ONIGHT my spirit walks abroad 
In ghostly pantomime; 
Strange eyes gaze on my ghostly shape 
In every land and clime. 

My other self takes many forms— 
Of them you’ve seen a-plenty— 
Sometimes, perhaps, a kind old man, 

And then a scamp of twenty. 


Last night—in sunny Spain it was 
I robbed a coach-and-four 

While reading Arnold Bennett 
Behind a fast-closed door. 

Oh, I’m an awful fellow 
In Lisbon and Cheyenne. 

But in New York and Rio-Town 
I am the best of men. 





The Lay of the Silent Mummer— sy GEORGE McDANIEL 


An hour ago, in Africa, 
I beat my English wife, 

And half an hour before, in France, 
I saved a comrade’s life; 

And yesterday, while feeling kind, 
I gave a lad a dollar, 

But shot a check-boy through the head 
For mussing up my collar. 


I ride around in limousines 
And dine in swell cafes, 
And break the bank at faro— 
Though the banker never pays. 
I also break up happy homes 
And lead young girls astray, 
But aid the poor, the blind, the lame— 
All on the selfsame day. 











I wear the robe of saintly priest, 
I sing, I pray, I shrive; 
I kill a pal for fifty cents 
And eat old men alive. 
I woo my neighbor’s lovely wife 
And shower gifts upon her— 
But all the same, I’d have you know, 
I am the soul of honor! 


I often journey on the sea 
While riding in a hack; 

My record’s clean as snow, in Maine, 
In Kansas it is black. 

But you’ll no longer wonder why 
My life’s a jumbled plan— 

For I will rise and tell you 
That I’m a movie man! 




















Doug's 
Flood 


Although it is not as 
widespread as Noah’s, 
it does very nicely for 
the next Fairbanks film. 














Here is the town that was built 
for the flood to sweep away, in 
the picture that Doug made. (You 
can see that it’s a regular little city 
with its station and its hotel and 
its church — and the washings on 
the line). It cost time and money 
to build this town. Up in the 
mountains the flood is even now 
accumulating. (Doug had a pull 
with Pluvius.) 





Well, the floods descended all right 
and here's what's left of the town 
that was built for the flood to 
sweep away, in the picture that 
Doug made. The heroine is 
stranded on the roof of a barn: 
various other members of the acting 
family are marooned in the tree — 
Doug is hanging there by one 
finger — and look, at the right of 
our picture, trying to hide behind 
the tree — the family on the raft 
in the family flivver! 






































Every’wedding should have a breakfast. But when Did you ever get married? Of course. You were, very 
a flood has come along and swept away all your probably, married in achurch—but who ever heard of being 
worldly possessions except your bride, you can't do married ON a church? Hero and shero in the Fairbanks 
much about it. But Doug swam to the ice-box and flood swam to the church and were greeted by the minister 
found—a watermelon. astride the steeple, and made man and wife. 
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FOUR SIMPLE OPERATIONS EACH WEEK AND THE HANDS ARE ALWAYS 
PERFECTLY MANICURED 


eautiful 


the 
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There is no beauty so easy to gain as lovely hands 


i OVELY hands are becoming more 
and more conspicuous. They 
are more and more regarded as 

one of the chiet charms of a beautiful 

woman. It is hard to get through a 

single day now, without being judged 

by one’s hands. Badly groomed hands 








yA For clean, white 
nail tips, apply a 
little Cutex Nail 
White under- 
neath the nails. 


are more harshly criticized today than 
ever before. And no wonder. For 
really lovely nails are so easy to acquire. 


Here is all you have to do 


Once a week, on some regular day, 
give fifteen or twenty minutes to this 
simple manicure. It will keep your 
nails in perfect condition. Scrub the 
hands and nails in warm, soapy water. 
Rinse and dry. Remove any dirt from 
underneath the nails with an orange 
stick. Never use a metal instrument 
for this. 


The shape of the nails 


Then file the nails to the proper 
length and shape, preferably oval. It 
is now considered very poor taste to have 
the nails either jong or pointed. 


After cutting, smooth off irregular- 
ities and shape the corners of the nails 
with a flexible steel file. Finish the shap- 
ing of the nails with an emery board. 


Now for the cuticle. Here is where 
many women make mistakes. ‘The 
wrong care of the cuticle causes hang- 
nails and rough places. Never trim it 
with scissors. This leaves a raw edge, 
which gives rise to hangnails and often 
causes a sore or swollen rim of flesh 
about the nail. 


Cutex was prepared to meet the need 
for a harmless cuticle remover. 


The care of the cuticle 


In the Cutex package you will find 
an orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of 
the stick and dip it into the Cutex 
bottle. Then carefully work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Wipe off the 
dead surplus skin, and wash the hands. 


Now whiten the nail tips 
Apply Cutex Nail White directly 
from the tube underneath the nails. 
Spread it under evenly and remove any 
surplus cream with an orange stick. 
Cutex Nail White will remove all dis- 
colorations from underneath the nails. 


A jewel-like gloss 
Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the 
palm of the hand and passed over the 
nails gives them a quick, waterproof 





Soften and remove 
surolus cuticle 
with Cutex. It 
will leave a thin, 
beautiful nail 
base. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND TWO DIMES TODAY 





polish. If you wish an especially bril- 
liant finish, apply Cutex Paste Polish 
first, then the Cutex Cake Polish. After 
washing, restore the polish by rubbing 
the nails lightly over the palm of the 


hand. 


If your cuticle has become sore and 
tender from cutting, apply Cutex Cold 
Or if your cuticle has the 
tendency to become dry and harsh, 
apply cold cream just before going tobed. 


Cream. 


Give your nails this Cutex manicure 
Do not expect your hands 
to stay well-groomed with irregular care. 


regularly. 


You can get Cutex in any drug or 
department store in the United States, 
Canada and England. 


If you want a bril- 
liant, lasting pol- 
ish, use Cutex 
Paste Polish first, 
then Cutex Cake 
Polish. 


A compuete manicure set for on'y 20 cents 


Mail this coupon below with 20 cents 
and we will send you a complete Mid- 
get Manicure Set. 
sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail 
Polish, Pink Paste Polish and Cuticle 
Comfort, together with orange stick and 
emery boards. Enougk of each to give 
you at least six manicures. Send for ét 
Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City. 


today. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 70?,; 


Montreal. 






































It contains small 


200 Mountain Street, 








Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cold Cream are 
each 35 cents. The Cuticle Remover 
comes also in 65 cent bottles. 





Dept. 702, 








NORTHAM WARREN 


114 West 17th Street 


New York City 
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F Dorothy Dalton’s performance as Chrysis in “Aphrodite”, the spoken spectacle which had its premiere in New York 
in December, Burns Mantle, the critic, says in part: “Her beauty of face and form are not to be gainsaid. Her voice is 
pleasant and she is not without dramatic force in expressing emotion. She fills the picture admirably.” 
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Cunning woolens,. delicate 


f 











frocks, tiny wraps of silk 


THEY CAN BE LAUNDERED TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS BABY 


F course, he’s particular! From 

his bootees to his bib, each gar 

ment must be sweet and clean 
for the daintiest baby in the world. His 
little petti-skirts of finest cashmere with 
sweet baby scallops, the frocks of batiste 
tinily tucked and daintily embroidered, 
cunning negligée jackets of pale crépe de 
Chine and French knots—he adores to 
put them on so spic and fresh from their 
Lux laundering. 

And his wool things, so silly small they 
look like make-believe —are all very real 
tohim. Nota single scratchy 
shirt—not one shrunken band 
in his whole wardrobe! 

They’re kept so soft and 
fine with Lux. 


HIS WOOLENS AND BLANKETS 


Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux toa bowlful o 
water. Whisk into lather in very hot water. 
Add cold water till lukewarm. Squeeze rich 
suds through garments. DO NOT RUB. Rinse 
in three lukewarm waters, dissolving a little 
Lux in the last water. Squeeze water out. DO 
NOT TWIST. Dry in moderate temperature. 
Press with warm iron. 








Never allow his pretty things 
to stay soiled 

His clothes have to be done so often and 
so carefully —they need the most delicate 
laundering there is. Gather them up every 
night and toss them into a big bowlful of 
Lux suds, 

Nomattingand shrinking of those import- 
ant soft little woolens, because there’s no 
rubbing, you see, to hurt the fine fibres. He 
can wear the most delicately tinted silks 
without feeling the least bit extravagant. 
Oh, it’s so easy to let Lux take care of 
his pretty things—keep every baby 
garment fresh and lovely! Your 
grocer, druggist or department 
store has Lux.—Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR HIS FINE DRESSES 


Whisk @ tablespoonful of Lux into arich lather 
in a bowlful of very hot water. Let white 
garments soak a few minutes. Squeeze suds 
through. DO NOT RUB. Rinse in three hot 
waters. Squeeze—do not wring. Dry in the sun. 

Silks and colors—Add cold water till iuke- 
warm. Wash quickly. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. Rollin towel. Press with warm iron. 
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ti iti “Pull. 


The 
First 
Camera- 
Maid 


upon a drastic measure. He threw her be- 
loved rag doll far out into the water. With 
a cry of outraged mother-love Louise 
started after it and kept going—until the 
water had covered her head. 

She was rescued, of course—so was the 
doll, and as her father swam back with it, 
Louise swooped down upon it and carried 
it off. That was the beginning; she has 
never been afraid of anything since. 

Since she was old enough to use a cam- 
era she had carried one. It had been with 
her in the Far East, in the new world and 
in the old world. When she made a trip 
hundreds of miles into the jungles of South 
America, she secured photographs that 
were almost as sensational as the trip itself 
and which illustrated the articles her father 
wrote for newspapers and magazines. 

It was no wonder that motion pictures 
appealed to her. She has always gone in 
for everything that interested her. While 
she was studying aviation in England she 
first came into actual contact with one. 
Before long she had mastered its technique 
and a moving picture camera replaced the 

64 “still” camera that had formerly satisfied 


fh. her. 
- 


~~ When the Prince of Wales arrived 


Canada, Louise Lowell was a passenger in 


much of the fact that she is the to go over it again, this time at a higher altitude. it swept a cordial welcome 


| OUISE LOWELL doesn’t think She's been all over the world—and now she plans Colonel Barker’s plane as 


first and only camera-maid in 
the world. The unusual has no 
fascination for her, perhaps because 
all of her twenty years of life she has 
been occupied with the unusual. 
To begin with, she was born in 
Samoa; and then to follow that up— 
how many girls are there who have 
been educated in India and China and 
who know almost every square mile 
of either country? 
Her life, too, has been principally 
concerned with being her father’s only 
son. He believed in training her right from the start. When 
she was only three, her bump of fearlessness had not been 
developed to its present day growth, and she absolutely re- 
fused to go in swimming with her father and mother. Then 
father, who was every bit as determined as his daughter, hit 





to the distinguished guest. 
With her was her motion 
picture camera, and she 
photographed the Prinee 
and his party from the 
‘plane. The pictures were 
so good that she decided 
it was up to her to do 
something with them. She 
consulted the editor of the 
Fox news weekly and he 
used them in his review 
of important events. A 
short while later the same company signed her as the first 
woman news-reporter in the world—and the first aerial one. 
Despite her adventures Miss Lowell remains essentially femi- 
nine. The thing she wants more than anything else in the 
world is—curly hair. 





HE American public has a long purse and a short memory; that is the reason 
sO many screen stars are playing truant from the kitchen. 


HE government is going after the butchers. We wish they wouldn’t forget 


the censors. 
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RECORDS 





ND finally Brunswick Records—artistic companions of 
Brunswick Phonographs. These records are made 
under the direction of great interpreters:—men who 
have the power and faculty of developing musical 

selections as they would be played by the composers. 


Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the 
orchestra, we now have directors for records. 


This means that each Brunswick Record is not only the 
work of some accomplished artist, but is accompanied by the 
shadings of a renowned director. 


This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qualities 
most records have in common. Brunswicks are more than 
title and artist. They bear the impress of some guiding hand. 
One who knows how to bring out the inherent qualities, the 


hidden beauty, the magnetic personality, the more spiritual 
intuitions of the composers. 


Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of Brunswick 
—a name renowned in the world of music. Compare 
Brunswick Records with others. Be their sole judge! Look 
for something entirely different. Something sweeter, richer, 
truer! You'll find it in full measure in this new Brunswick disc! 


THE BRUNSWICK) ~ BALKE ~ COLLENDER> COMPANY | 


General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


S Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
NN: .._ Mexico and Canada | 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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Chasing the Kaiser 


The new favorite outdoor sport 
of the pictorial news-getters: tracking 
Wilhelm to his Dutch lair. 


By 
JULIAN JOHNSON 


URING the several years of the war, the reporters 
who went from their metropolitan magazines and daily 
newspapers to the war zone; the artists who “covered” 
the war; the still and motion picture photographers 

who trundled their Eastmans and American Bell and Howells 
over the battle-lines—none of these told their true and some- 
times startling experiences-—- 
until after the armistice was 
well-jelled. And not until 
the ex-Kaiser is removed 
from Amerongen, will the 
motion picture men come out 
with their tales of amazing 
encounters—some of them 
quite true—concerning the 
efforts of the American film 
companies to capture the ex- 
tinct monarch in his lair. 
Far more effort has been 
made to imprison the late 
Kaiser in a lens than has been 
expended to catch his well- 
cartooned son Frederick Wil- 
liam. But the latter efforts 
have been more successful. 
Perhaps because of Frederick 
William’s greater personal 
vanity, but more likely be- 
cause of the better guard 
thrown around his father. 
Every film news service in 
America has had men in Hol- 
land ever since November, 
1918, trying to catch Wil- 
helm, and they feel that with 
his departure to another coop, 
they will surely grab him. 
Most of these attempts 
have been more or less hu- 
morous; none more so than 
the long pursuit that finally 
resulied in nearly three reels 
of the crown prince. The 
celluloid birds who captured 
this worm of curiosity trun- 
dled about the country roads 
for a month, in a farmer’s 
van, disguised as hucksters. 
In the jumble of goods at the 
back of their carry-all was an 
irregular opening—a veritable 
masked battery, for behind it 
lurked the eye of an Ameri- 
can Bell & Howell. When- 
ever their scouts reported the 
Hohenzollern heir abroad the 
old van went rumbling out on the road. At last, on a foggy, 
half-rainy morning the cameramen, in disguise, actually over- 
took his lese majesty. Immediately—fortunately they carried 
stuff to sell—the best actor of the outfit began to cry his 
wares and offer fantastic bargains. He was soon surrounded 
by farmers’ wives and children, attracted by his clamor, and 
into the tumult, as an amused spectator, walked the wanted 
gentleman. Frederick William, vastly amused by the antics of 
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Decorations by 
Stuart Hay 


© N. Y. Times Wide World Photos 


A cameraman may look at a king — particularly if the king is in 
Dutch and the cameraman is hidden ina hay wagon. This snapshot, 
greatly enlarged, shows the ex-emperor, taking his daily walk 
through the formal gardens of Bentinck Castle, at Amerongen. 


these low persons, dawdled along with the outfit for a long 
space of country road—and they got away, with none the wiser, 
having in their possession three fair-sized reels of foggy and 
speckled but none the less identifiable film of him, much of it 
made at a distance not exceeding thirty feet. 

Attempts to get his father have been funnier and even 
more persistent, also gener- 
ally unsuccessful. The only 
man who really got away 
with a boxful had his appa- 
ratus smashed by a Dutch 
guard. 

One cameraman of a New 
York concern has the proud 
distinction of having been 
eleven different individuals in 
Holland. That is to say, he 
has been put summarily over 
the border by the Dutch gov- 
ernment as a public nuisance 
—and each time has been 
content to wander about the 
Continent for a little while, 
shooting away—and then to 
return with a new set of pass- 
ports, as somebody else. 

Another man, noting the 
ample Dutch equator, which 
tradition says once projected 
porchlike over a considerable 
part of Bowling Green, rigged 
himself up with a joeweber 
stomach having an “aero- 
scope” camera inside, and 
thus approached Count Bent- 
nick’s estate. However, his 
abdominal rigidity attracted 
too much attention, and as 
the guard appreciated no orig- 
inalities in make-up and act- 
ing, he retired to a confused 
obscurity. 

Still another actually got 
onto the Count’s estate, with 
an aeroscope held tightly to 
his chest, but on developing 
his picture—he hadn’t much, 
anyway—discovered that the 
beating of his heart ‘had 
thrown his camera com- 
pletely out of line! The 
“aeroscope” is the invention 
of a reporting genius who had 
been in pretty tight places 
over here, and consists of a 
completemotionpicturecamera 
enclosed in a small black box, with the cranking done mechan- 
ically by an engine driven from a small flask of highly com- 
pressed air. 

The layman may wonder at such persistent efforts to snare 
the most unpopular man in the world. But public curiosity 
is a matter of curious mathematics; the public would consider 
as a supreme optic prize at least one series of lifelike views 
of the man it most generally detests. 
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If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 





soods and are handed something not of 





our manufacture you are not getting 





what you specified, which is obviously 






unfair both to you and to us. 





“Kodak” is our registered and 





common law trademark and cannot be 





rightly applied except to goods of our 










manufacture. 


*TRADEMARK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or mezzhant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


[f it isw’t an Eastman, tt isw’t a Kodak, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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) CMe Spirit of ¢ Music joyous as the song of birds, 
| ' lives in The Cheney. Transcendent beauty 
| of tone, the gift of acoustic science, and consummate art in 


cabinet-making, give The Cheney unique distinction. 


| Cheney tone supremacy rests securely upon basic patents 
—— which cover an entirely original application of acoustic prin- 
’ , ciples to the problem of tone reproduction. 

The vi lin shaped resona- This master instrument plays all records — better than ever 
tor of The Cheney creates 

true tonal beauty onl they were played before. 


adds rare quality to vocal 


: CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY © CHICAGO 
or instrumental records. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The 
CHENEY 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 























Pappy B., IrELtAND.—I have never mar- 
ried. It may be a fact that marriage is a 
failure, but if a woman loves a man she is 
willing to find out for herself. I like my 
work and won’t you write again and ask 
me some—sensible questions ? 





Paut C., Montreat.—Please don’t ask 
me to give any recines for success in pic- 
tures. It’s like telling a woman how to be 
beautiful in ten lessons: it can’t be done. 
I do not know of any film companies pro- 
ducing in your city. I am sorry. 





Tue Texas Kins.—You two could write 
another “Young Visiters.” I daresay you 
could duplicate Daisy Ashford’s peculiarly 
feminine and extremely infantile intuition 
regarding elderly gentlemen of 42. My- 
self, I should be afraid of you. I have 
never heard the theory advanced that some 
girls do not want to be movie stars because 
they would not like the various manifesta- 
tions of emotion which usually precede the 
final fadeout. In fact, I have heard quite 
the contrary. Wallace MacDonald is not 
and never has been married. Whether or 
not he wants to get married is another thing 
entirely. I should not venture to speculate. 





EvELYNE B., Bristot, Conn.—So you told 
your friend to be sure to look me up when 
he comes to Chicago, as you are sure I will 
find him lots of fun. Well, Pll begin look- 
ing around now and see what I can do. 
Your list of favorites matches mine. You 
don’t need to send Dick Barthelmess the 
clippings of what Delight Evans says about 
him in PHotoptay. Dick reads it himself. 
So you think that if wit had a commercial 
value I would be rich. Dear girl, it has— 
and I’m still a poor man. Clarine Seymour, 
Griffith, New York; Gloria Swanson, Lasky, 
Hollywood; Marie Prevost, Sennett; Bill 
Farnum, Fox (eastern); John Barrymore, 
Famous Players, New York. 





IteNeE Etnet, St. Jonn.—I fear I will 
never be able to make money. I have not 
the genius of the hat-check boy, the aggres- 
sion of the taxi-cab driver, the domineering 
qualities of the head-waiter. I was born 
to blurb unseen—but not unread. Pell Tren- 
ton was May Allison’s husband in “Fair 
and Warmer” but Eugene Pallette, formerly 
a Fine-Artist, had the fatter male role. 
Crane Wilbur is now a successful playwright. 








Yo do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. tudio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


P. L. R. P., Syracuse.—Doug’s popular- 
ity has, indeed, increased by jumps—also 
leaps and bounds. His latest is “When the 
Clouds Roll By” renamed from “Cheer Up.” 
Mary’s new one, “Pollyanna.” Mildred Har- 
ris Chaplin is with First National under 
Louis B. Mayer’s management. Joseph 
Henaberry is directing her first new picture. 





ADALINE F., St. Lovis—You say your 
fiance looked foolish when he proposed to 
you. I daresay he was. Anyway—I think I 
would give up my idea of picture stardom 
for a while, anyway. Pearl White’s latest 
picture is “The Black Secret” for Pathe, 
from a Robert W. Chambers novel called 
“In Secret.” Walter McGrail is her lead- 
ing man. 











The Builder of Destinies. 


Betu, Kansas City.—I am sure I do not 
know what occasioned your outburst. I 
would be much more successful if I would 
lie once in a while; people get so tired of 
hearing the truth over and over again. I 
probably told you an unkind truth and it 
always hurts. The fact remains that I 


smoke a pipe and am not going to give it 
up, not even for you. 
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Snappy, ForpHaM.—I don’t blame you 
for being snappy. When a young lady tells 
a young man her hands are cold and the 
young man holds her hands, it’s all right. 
But when the young lady, encouraged, says 
“I’m cold all over” and he gives her his 
overcoat—well, it’s enough to spoil any girl’s 
disposition. But don’t snap at me. Young 
ladies, alas, never confide their temperatures 
to me. Clarine Seymoure in “Scarlet Days.” 
You want a picture? 





A Grrt’s CLus, Monson, Mass.—I did 
write you a letter but you must have 
thought it was from one of your old beaux, 
for you didn’t answer it. I'll try again 
sometime. Why don’t you subscribe? Mae 
Marsh married Louis Lee Arms, New York 
newspaper man. She has a little baby girl. 
She signed a new contract, with Gasnier, to 
make pictures in California. June Elvidge 
and Lieut. Badgely are securing a divorce. 
Julian Eltinge, on the stage last. Your wish 
for a cover of Norma Talmadge came true 
in the January issue. 





Roserta C., Boston.—You may think 
you can stop writing to me. I know that 
you won’t. For every time I answer you, 
you'll answer back; a woman must have the 
last word. Besides, please don’t desert me; 
I need your help. They say a woman al- 
ways loves a man whom she can pity. I 
need sympathy. There’s a lot about your 
Bill Hart in this issue. 





Opa B., Kansas City.—Of course I don’t 
believe you—but it is nice to think that the 
hotel clerk rang your phone and demanded 
order and quiet, while you were laughing 
over Questions and Answers. I won’t ask 
you how it turned out; I suppose you 
turned in. Many of the stars have freckles 
—for instance, one of the blondest and most 
beautiful ingenues covers hers for screen 
purposes with make-up. Wesley Barry, on 
the other hand, is proud of his. Write soon 
again. 





Atice, Penn Yan.—Sounds like a tobacco. 
Dorothy Gish is in the East now. She 
brought her company with her. Vivian 
Martin is east also. Anita Stewart works in 
Hollywood, Harrison Ford made a flying 
trip to Manhattan to work with Marguerite 
Clark in “Easy to Get,” then he hit the rat- 
tler back to Cal. 
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Joun F. T., Miamissurc, On1o.—The 
Big Four has its office at 729 Seventh Av- 
enue, New York City. Griffith is the only 
one of the quartet who makes his pictures in 
Manhattan: Mary, Doug, and Charlie all 
work in the west. Thanhouser is one with 
Lubin, Kalem, and Essanay: it has passed. 
The Jimmy Cruzes are in California where 
he directs for Lasky. Mignon Anderson has 
been free-lancing. Morris Foster with Uni- 
versal last. As you know, perhaps, Flo La 
Badie was killed in a motor accident. 


Betty AND Marcaret.—There’s such a lot 
of team work lately. Have all the girls 
formed secret societies? I never yet heard 
of a girls’ secret society that was really se- 
cret. Most of those I hear of are for the 
purpose of exploiting some well-loved screen 
star. Dick Barthelmess is very dark as to 
complexion—not disposition. Geraldine Far- 
rar was born in Melrose, Mass., and she is 
somewhere in her thirties. Dorothy Gish 
has no “permanent” leading man. Dick, 
Ralph Graves, and Rudolph Valentino have 
all played with her recently. 

PANDORA, CHARLOTTESVILLE.—Indeed I 
hope your curiosity has happier results than 
hers. So you don’t want to write to Madge 
Kennedy because you're afraid she might 
answer and spoil the illusion. Yes, I know 
just how you feel about writing to celebri- 
ties and rich relations. Madge was on the 
stage before going into films; she was the 
cocktail-imbibing heroine of Avery Hop- 
wood’s “Fair and Warmer.” She was dis- 
covered while acting in amateur dramatics. 
Married, to Harold Bolster. 

CastLe Crip NumMsBer Two.—So you wish 
all our screen actresses would, bob their 
hair? I don’t know; it mightn’t become 
some of them. Let’s see: there’s Irene Cas- 
tle—who is, I think, contemplating letting 
hers grow; Constance—also Natalie and 
Norma Talmadge; Anita Loos; Nazimova; 
Viola Dana and sister Shirley Mason. There 
may be others; girls have such a way of 
turning up their hair to make it look short. 
Unless you have curly hair, however, they 
tell me that bobbed hair is just as hard to 
fix as long hair. Harder, in fact, on rainy 
days. Let me know when you join the Hon- 
orable Society of the Bobbed-Haired Jazz 
Babies. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Mrs. W. D. C., St. Lovis.—It is a pleas- 
ure to read a letter like yours. I like H. B. 
Warner, myself. In fact, he represents a 
boyish dream I always had—lI should have 
wished to grow up to look like him if I’d 
known him then. Sort of a Sir Galahad 
person isn’t he? Married to Rita Stan- 
wood; address him care Hampton studios, 
L. A. There’s a little Joan Warner, only 
about two and a half years old. 


Kitten, New York City.—When a girl 
named Kitten inquires wistfully if I have 
hair slightly grey at the temples—what can 
a poor man do? But I can’t lie even to 
you: my hair isn’t grey at all. I say—what 
do they call you, at home? Surely they 
don’t say “Kitten” whenever they want you. 
You seem to be such a nice girl, too. Alec 
B. Francis was a member of the old Eclair 
company; he was on the stage before that. 
Write him at Goldwyn studio, Culver City. 


CLeo, Kentucky.—You would like to 
drop in on my Eveless Eden, would you? 
My stenographer is always here; every Adam 
must have a litttle evil, as the saying goes. 
You can drop in any time—with a letter. 
Elsie Ferguson, Famous Players studio in 
New York. She is’ a Paramount-Artcraft 
star. Latest to be shown, “Counterfeit.” 
I may not have a nice profile but I turn 
my toes out as I walk and I am very good 
to office-boys, waiters, and taxi-drivers. If 
you would rather read me than eat, you 
can say no more. 

Joser G. C., Dowaciac, Micu.—Polly 
Moran is Sheriff Nell in the comedies. She 
used to be with Sennett, took a flyer in 
vaudeville, and is now with Fox-Sunshine, 
I understand. Works in Hollywood. Other 
answered elsewhere. 


N. J. B., New Cast_te.—Your answer has 
been delayed but I hope this will serve you. 
Al Jolson is not in pictures and has never 
been but you might address him at the Win- 
ter Garden, New York. John Barrymore’s 
pictures may be obtained through Famous 
Players-Lasky, 485 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Francis X. Bushman is on the stage now. 
Maurice Costello will probably send you a 
photograph if you write to him care Vita- 
graph, Brooklyn: He is in Corinne Grif- 
fith’s picture, “The Tower of Jewels.” 
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KuarLineE P., Tacoma—yYes, I think 
Olive Thomas is perfectly darling. Would 
you mind telling her that I think so when 
you write? I know Olive, filmically and 
personally, and only wish I could get up 
enough courage to tell her how much I like 
her eyelashes. Her latest are “Out Yonder” 
and “Out of the Night.” She has been Mrs. 
Jack Pickford for several years now. Ella 
Hall is married to Emory Johnson. 


W. K. Youncstown.—On that bet— 
Charles Chaplin has no children. You win. 
The little son of the Chaplins died when 
only a few hours old. Mrs. Mildred Har- 
ris Chaplin’s new picture is called “The In-. 
ferior Sex.” 


M. E. S., Bricgoton.—So you want me to 
be epigrammatical. One cannot be epigram- 
matical with a cold in the head. If I wrote 
as I felt this morning, this Magazine would 
never pass the censors. Eugene O’Brien no 
sooner finishes one picture than he begins 
another. Several recent ones are “Sealed 
Hearts” “The Broken Melody” and “His 
Wife’s Money.” Norma Talmadge’s new 
one is called, “She Loves and Lies.” Elsie 
Ferguson is Mrs. Thomas B. Clarke. 


Betty, Hume, Itirnois—Don’t address 
me as “My dear—er—”! That’s as bad as 
the proposal of a bashful man—*Darling, 
I—”! I should say that man was a good 
actor if he starred in a temperance picture 
—and he was so enthusiastic too, you say. 
Evart Overton? His middle name is Emer- 
son; he was with Vitagraph last. 


G. C., ProvipeNce.—Oh, don’t always be- 
lieve the billboards of a musical show when 
they advertise, “A Chorus of Twenty.” They 
refer to numbers, not to age. In the films, 
however, the girls must be young. It’s a 
safe bet that Mack Sennett never engages a 
girl for his comedies if she’s over twenty-five.. 
Phyllis is just a baby. 


C. E. L., Laconia.—Old man, I'd like to 
oblige you but I can’t even get any myself. 
The art editor uses them in the art section, 
then he takes them all and says he has to 
save them. It isn’t right; it isn’t fair. And 
that was such a pretty picture of Phyllis 
Haver, too. 

(Continued on page 131) 
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EN Feet From New York to Cairo! 
picturesque little huts on the Cairo street at the right. 
the left from Bessie Barriscale’s Egyptian set, on the big Brunton lot in Los Angeles. 


It’s a Small World! 





That is, ten feet from the structure built to represent a tenement in New York to the 


motion picture studio. 


It's all on the same lot —a line divides Douglas Fairbanks’ outdoor set at 


The far ends of the world meet in a 
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Mavis is preferred! 





Mavis Face Powder is more 
delicate and it stays on 
better. 


Mavis Rouge blends per- 


fectlywitheverycomplexion. 





Mavis Talc is the largest 
selling talc in the world! 


Mavis Perfume, Toilet 
Water, Sachet, Soap — 
all the Mavis preparations 
—with their wonderfully 
delightful fragrance — 


combine to make you, truly 


[rresistible! 


Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Bldg., 
N. Y. for a generous sample of Mavis 
perfume—or better still, ask for any 
one of the delightful Mavis prepara- 
tions at any toilet goods counter, 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine yuur 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 


= 
Stoic Chinaware 

N “Why Smith Left Home” there occurs a severe earth- 

quake. Small houses on the edge of a cliff are shown 

collapsing, and an interior of the house in which Bryant 

Washburn and Lois Wilson are marooned shows cupboards 
falling, electric fixtures swaying, tables overturned, etc. Yet 
through all the confusion a row of plates on a plate-rail in 
the dining-room remain calm as a steel strike until the cobble- 
stone chimney nearby is shaken over upon them. 

Stuart S. Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. 


From London to Fort Lee 
ATT MOORE, in Olive Thomas’ picture “The Glorious 
Lady,” is in his London club. The scheming villainess, 
in her boudoir, rings him up on a British telephone. Matt an- 
swers—through a regulation U. S. A. instrument. G. D., N. Y. 


“Till The Sands of The Desert Grow Cold’— 
[N your November issue “Mona M., New York,” criticizes 


Louise Glaum for wearing a fur coat in “Sahara.” I agree 
with her that a fur coat seems superfluous, but, really, the poor 
dear needed it as a protection against the cold. In the last 
scene she came out of the tent intending to leave her sweet- 
heart to the tender mercies of the nice little missionary, and 
her congealed breath could be seen leaving her lips. 

STENOGRAPHER, Indianapolis. 


What Every Villain Learns 
N Enid Bennett’s “What Every Woman Learns” we see the 
hero strike the villain with such force that he knocks 
him across the room. However, the director probably did 
not want the villain to be too badly mussed up 
until the fifth reel—for he struck him a blow that 
started from the shoulder 
like a regular punch but 
when it met the other, it 
appropriately stopped. The 
next day the villain shows 
up with a beautiful black 
eye that any Mack Sennett 
scrap artist would be proud 
to own. 
ELwoop ULLMAN, JR., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ten Readers Saw This 

N Maurice, Tourneur’s 

“The Life Line,” the 
great ship runs on the rocks 
late at night; the fright- 
ened passengers are hastily 
summoned from their 
berths, and rush forth, clad 
in variously assorted night 
clothes and outer garments; 
but to supply pathos, tod- 
dling down the slanting cor- 
ridor, come two little chil- 
dren, daintily clad in rea! 
party clothes, curls, frillies 
and hair-ribons! 
L. N. Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


Probably Not in Wichita 

MAY I not suggest that the director of “The Grim Game’”— 
a Houdini picture—visit newspaper editorial departments 

to see how real reporters and editors act when a big story 

breaks? Other news dogs don’t listen-in to hear what the star 

reporter is saying; nor do the city editor and the s. r. shake the 

farewell parting when the latter goes out to chase down a story. 

ROyYsE SHELDON ALDRICH, Wichita, Kansas. 


Maybe He Wore Out The First Pair 
N “Out of Luck,” the Dorothy Gish farce-comedy, Ralph 
Graves, in the burglar scene, first wears a pair of high 
shoes and then a pair of low shoes. The chase was supposed 
to take place all in one evening, too. R. L., Bellevue, Pa. 


Real Heroism—In Both Cases 

SAW “For Better, For Worse” with Gloria Swanson and 

Tom Forman. Gloria is seen looxing out of a window at 
the soldiers. It is snowing hard and ali the boys have on large 
overcoats and are covered with snow, but when Tom bursts into 
the room he is hatless, coatless, and doesn’t even fleck off a 
single snowflake. 

In “Daring Hearts,” a Bushman-Bayne film, a little girl 
gives F. X. B. a shaving mug and brush. Without bothering 
about soap or hot water he starts to shave. 

V. D. A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In The Days Before H. C. O. L. 

iN “Girl of My Dreams” Billie Rhodes takes a large market- 
basket of eggs to the hotel to be sold. The basket held 

at least eight or ten dozen eggs. 

the entire lot! 


She receives two dollars for 
Where, and when please, was this story laid? 
Mrs. J. M. M., Washington. 
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VIBERTYLoan marcy May, , a 
~fmy 
“I take this occasion to tell you of the genuine pleasure and . "he 
on satisfaction your New Wonder Model Instruments, used 
What y the members of my Band, have given me. 
‘‘In our extended engagement at the New York Hippodrome your 
instruments have had a splendid opportunity to display their merits. 
Ou Sa They have fully demonstrated their worthiness of the Grand Prize and 
Gold Medal of Honor given them by the Jury of Awards at the Panama- 


S yy S Pacific International Exposition. 
“ During our pleasant engagements at the Exposition I had occasion to note the various 


bands and orchestras there engaged, and the Conn Instruments seemed to be in evidence 
everywhere. Particularly was this the case where High Grade musicians were engaged. 
“*T still maintain that the new model Conn Instruments enhances the musical value of any V/A / 
organization to a marked degree and the members of my organization fully accord with me. 4 fis /j I\ 
“The Conn, Ltd., has created a high standard of excellence for Band Instruments, a / 
standard worthy of emulation, if possible, by other makers. 


“Very sincerely, JOHN PHILIP SOUSA”, -ZZ// 

























THE FAMOUS JACKIE BAND, U. S. NAVAL TRAINING STATION, GREAT LAKES, ILLS. 
Lt. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
The organization and successful training of the “‘ Jackie Band ” is one of the most remarkableof Lieut. Sousa’sachieve- 
ments. Its members were recruited from all walks of life—-many of them wholly unfamiliar with music and musical 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA imstruments—and yet in a few short months, Lieut. Sousa was able to develop them into a world renownedorganization. 
The Jackie Band of over 1,200 members was equipped throughout with Conn Instruments,~—a most significant fact when 
From a Recent Photo one remembers the success achieved. And yet good music is no mystery. It is the expression of skill in both the artist and 

the maker of the instrument. 


Music in Other Organizations 


The power of music to inspire and bind together was well illustrated in the Jackie 
Band. Hundreds of organizations and institutions are recognizing the same fact and 
are using it to the mutual advantage and the profit of their members. 

Large manufacturing industries, Fire and Police Departments, Boy Scout Organiza- 
tions, Schools, Colleges, Lodges, Churches, etc., are all benefici- 
aries of the bond of music. Many remarkable Bands and Orches- 
tras have been developed among the members of such organiza- 
tions with the aid of Conn Instruments. 


Unusual benefits of no small proportions await other similar 






































































Caiph Dunhors 


- HUSPARS 





—t A organizations who are interested in the creation and development Ralph Dunbar’s White Hussars have become so enthusiastic over 
‘ of a spirit of harmony in thought and action within their organi- their Conn Instruments that they both play and sing their praise. 
zations. Those who have heard the White Hussars in Lyceum, Chautauqua 


and Vaudeville work know the quality of their work and also appreci- 


Essential Tonal Qualities ate the significance of their enthusiasm for Conn Instruments, 
A Characteristic of Conn Instruments 


The test of an instrument is its tonal qualities,—its 
perfect intonation,—its symmetry of proportion,—its 
proper balance,—its embodiment of Art and Science as 
expressed in appearance and performance. 


Conn Instruments are the product of a patented 
method impossible of attainment elsewhere. An 
intimate, scientific knowledge of require- 
ments, plus a mechanical skill in production 
that approaches the Artistic and Ideal, gives a guarantee 
of quality and uniformity in tonal elements that is unsur- 
passed. The universal recognition of this superiority of 
Conn Instruments by all great Band Leaders of Inter- 
national Fame is the best possible guide and assurance for 
the beginner or the veteran purchaser of band instrument. 


Let us send information about forming a band in your 
organization. If you are a player or bevinner, ask for infor- 


mation concerning the instrument in which you are interested. 


























Many brothers and 
sisters might well em- 
ulate the musical) 
activities of the 
Schuster Family 
Saxophone Quin- 
tette which has 
earned an enviable 
reputation as 
entertainers. The 
degree of har- 
mony expressed 
by this little 
family is truly 
wonderful,—but 
then, they use 
Conn _Instru- 
ments, of course 





Your Best 
Guarantee 


of a good Band or 
Orchestra _ Instru- 
ment is to see that 
it bears this mark 











fo) 

ling Saxophone 4k, 
Four is all that the 
name _ implies. Four 
charming and capable 
young ladies who are meeting 
unusual success as musical enter- 
tainers in high class vaudeville. They, * 
342 Conn Bldg. too, place their dependence in Conn Instru- 

? ments. The result? Exactly what you would expect,— 


ELKH ART, INDI AN the best ever. 





Largest and most thoroughly 
equipped Band Instrument 
Factory in the World. 
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Wanted: Man Who Looks Like Lincoln 


T was in all the New York dailies, in bold type and framed 

in a heavy “box:” “Without beard, to appear in moving pic- 
ture, ‘The Copperhead,’ with Lionel Barrymore. Apply today 
to Charles Maigne, director, Famous Players-Lasky Studio, f?30 
West 56th Street.” 

Charles Maigne made the provision “without beard” because 
the man who impersonated Lincoln would have first to appear 
in the 1845 episode of the picture and historical records show 
that at that time Lincoln was clean-shaven. Had he been able 
to use a bearded Lincoln throughout, Mr. Maigne’s problem 
would not have been so great. 

Men, bearded and beardless, short and tall, from all parts of 
the east, and even from the Middle West, applied in person or 
by letter. Strangely enough most of them were lawyers, per- 
fectly solvent—who were anxious to play the greatest lawyer. 
Ten of these were selected at a glance and given tryouts. Then 
—in walked a tall, clean-shaven man, a little awkward, his long 
arms and legs seeming to be in his way. Three of the lawyers 
pointed to him—‘There’s your man.” 

And given the long hair of the period, the stock-collar and the 
tail-coat, little other make-up was necessary—and “N. Schroell” 
was engaged to play the part. 

Maigne received a surprise when, after the selection of 
Sckroell, that aspirant for screen honors volunteered the infor- 
mation that he was glad the picture work would be for the day- 
time only, as, in that case, it would not interfere with his du- 
ties as a waiter at the Strand Roof Restaurant on Broadway! 

Schroell’s history is as unusual as his resemblance to the Great 
Emancipator. He has been in this country only ten years. Be- 
fore his arrival he travelled over all of Europe and has worked 
in Paris, London, Holland and Germany. Although he has 
never had a drawing-lesson in his life, he has always worked 
steadily at sketching. That is why he is a waiter; he can pursue 
his true talents by day. As a child he spent hours making 
sketches of the scenes about his home, a tiny village in Luxcm- 
bourg. The New York World once printed a cartoon of his, 
showing the German military machine grovelling in the dust of 
defeat before the victorious guns of the Allies. With it was 
pub'ished an editorial which declared that Schroell was, through Picture at the top of page shows Schroell as the younger and beardless 
his cartoons, attempting to speak for the 8,000 Luxembourgers Lincoln, rehearsing a scene with director Charles Maigne, for “The Cop- 
in the ranks of the Allies. perhead.” Directly above—Schroell as a waiter on the Strand Roof. 
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open scram 


Like a 
Rare Violin — 





ORE than a faultless phono- 

graph —the Dalion gives you 

every subtle shade and expres- 

sion of famous voice and diffi- 

cult instrument—and it breathes into this 
¥ reborn music a soft, mellow beauty that 
enriches the original creation—a rounded 
perfection of tone that has no parallel 
among other phonographs. 

































For the Dalion is the phono- 
graph instrumentized. ‘The 
skill that produces a rare 
violin finds its highest expres- 
sion in the Dalion’s perfected 

ee tonal development. Com- 
bined with musical superiority are cabinets 
of exquisite beauty and exclusive features that con- 
tribute substantially to the owner’s satisfaction, 


































“- 


The ingenious ‘*Auto-File” in the Dalion is the simplest, most convenient 
method of keeping records —and in addition, its marvelous ‘ automatic 
brain” keeps every record in the right compartment, refusing to eject a 
second record until the used record is returned—to its correct indexed space. 


“A 











A near-by dealer will gladly demonstrate 





Instrumentized 
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The 
Ill- Fated 
African 


Expedition 


How William Stowell 

met death while makin 

pictures in the Dark 
Continent. 
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At the left 


a snap shot of Mr. Stowell and at 


his right, Dr. Armstrong, also killed. This 
picture was taken before they left New York. 
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CABLE report’ which 
reached New York the 
first week of December 
told of the accident which 

resulted in the death of William Sto- 
well, a leading man well-known to 
all film goers, in the Congo, South 
Africa, where he had gone to direct 
the taking of pictures for the Smith- 
sonian African Expedition. Dr. 
Joseph Robert Armstrong, business 
manager of the expedition, was also 
killed. 

Stowell, with Armstrong and sev- 
eral others, was going to Victoria 
Falls, then to the Belgian Congo and 
down the Congo River to Stanford, 
taking scenes along the route. They 
were to go by way of Elizabethville 
and that part of the journey they 
were going by train. Out of Eliza- 
bethville a wild tank car crashed into 
their train, wrecking it. It was 
twenty-four hours before a relief train 
came and took them to a hospital in 
Elizabethville. Both Stowell and 
Armstrong were alive when they 
reached there but were too weak to 
survive. The other two men were 
badly wounded. 

Stowell, who was _ thirty-eight 
vears old, was not married. A di- 
rector as well as an actor, he was 
given charge, by Universal, of the 
taking of motion pictures of native 
life, which were to be presented in 
an interesting and dramatic, as well 
as instructive way. Stowell had 
taken six thousand feet of film up 
to the time of his death. 
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MIB NORMA TALMADGE—“You may use 
my testimonial to the v alue of W ATKINS ff 














MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL.” 

















PROPER shampooing is what makes your hair 
beautiful. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to 
keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of 

ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon 
QiLIce Baapy —“L consider | dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is 
tse wihsich i fre, Keep why leading motion picture stars, theatrical people and 
Sere discriminating women use 


; WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 


REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 





























































































MABEL NORMAND—"I never knew 


wa that a shampoo could be so delightful SHAMPOO | 
Mm wntil I used WATKINS MULSIFIED 


CocoANUT OiL SHAMPOO.” | Lhis clear, pure, and entirely greaseless 
1 " product, cannot possibly injure, and does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 


no matter how often you use it. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair 
with waterand rub itin. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff 
and excess oil. The hair dries quickly and / 
evenly, and has the appearance of being much | 
thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the: 
, scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mutsiriep CocoanuT OIL 
SHAMPOO at any drug store. A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for months, 


} } ~ Splendid for Children 


THE R. L. WATKINS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
































































PAULINE FREDERICK—“‘T find the 
stimulating, after effects of WATKINS 
Mutsirico Cocoanut Or SHAMPOO 
very delightful.” 
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MAY ALLISON—"Of all the sham- 
oos I have ever used WATKINS 

uLsiFieD Cocoanut Or SHAMPOO is 
y far superior.” 
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guirrel 
oy 


A.GNUTT 


$30.00 each in Russia. 


SHIRTS are 


W ! are horter when standing tha when 
lying, and taller in the morning than in 
the evening. Dr. Marand, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of France, made several experiments to 
prove the theory.. He found after a year’s trial 
that usually in the night he gained almost three 
cighthg of an inch, and lost almost an inch dur- 
ing the day. ‘The cause of this is to be found 
in the different state or condition of the carti- 
lages which goto make up the spine. 

HEY knew handle the 

olden days. 

Here are some of the penalties 
in the time of Ldward lL. to 
stallers, and all sorts of frauds 
tions in the sale of provisions.” 

The chief offenders in those days 
bakers and millers, who were experts at giving 
under weight, and against these the law was 
especially severe. For a first offense the fraud- 
ulent baker had his stock confiscated, and for 
a second he was inyrisoned, for a third pil- 
loried. As for a “‘thievish miller,” he was put 
in a refuse cart and driven through the streets, 
exposed to the derision—and missiles { the 
people. 


how tlw protitecrs in 
meted out 
“engrossers, fore- 
and imposi- 


were the 


ORIS: “I thought you were going to kiss me 
when you puckered up your lips just now.” 
Jack: ‘“‘No—er—it was only a piece of grit 
in my mouth.” 
Doris: ‘“‘Then for 
-you need , 


goodness’ sake swallow ft 


some! 


Amer- 
wine 
iging $150, 00,000 


RANCE has iffered severely through 

ica “going dry. It means that the 
export trade to America—aver 
a year—is lost. 


OW do 
man?’ 
brand they 
“You 
of those 
I'd want 


like that cigar I you, old 
For two hundred bands oft that 
give you a gramophone.” 

dont say! If IL smoked hundred 
cigars I wouldn’t want a gramophone; 
a harp. 


you Rave 
two 


” 


STRANGE custom is 
Eskimos. When a 
receives his tee as 
patient recovers it is kept; if 


practised among the 
doctor is called in he 
soon as he arrives If the 
not, it is returned, 


filin 


siny 


HE official Japanese board of 
has a strong objection to ki 
on the screen, and in ten months 2,3 
scenes have been banned from imported films. 


censors 
scenes 


such 


HE sergeant had been having a time 
with some very raw recruits, 
For a long time he kept calm, 

asperated, he shouted 
“Hang it all! I know 

ford, but you might have a 


sionally! 


H* was a collector for an installment-system 
establishment, new at the business, and very 
about performing his ant task. 
particularly embarrassed, because the 
lady upon whom he had called was so exceed 
ingly polite and beautiful. Still, the van was 
at the door, the lady was in arrears in her pay- 
ments, and he remembered his duty. : 
“Good morning!” said the lady. “It is a 
beautiful day, is it not?” 
“Beautiful indeed!” he 
Won't you take a chair?” she 
“Er—no, thank you, not this 
stammered, “I think I'll take the 


trying 


but at ex- 
I’m not a Mary Pick 
look at me 


ocCa- 


ser sitive 


unpleas 
He was 


vreed 
said. 
morning,” 
piano.’ 
HE learned men in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have employed their 
spare time in weighing the earth, and now 
announce that it weighs 6,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 tons, six sextillion tons, in short, six 
and twenty-one ciphers, to put it in simplest 
term. 


94 


Cage. 











ItTLE GIRL (to 
suys he often saw 

ou went into pictures.’ 
Excited Actress: ‘“‘What 
scen me in?” 
Little Girl: 


film actress): ‘“‘My father 
you on the stage before 


had 


did he say he 


“The *Eighties!” 

A? ’ATENT has been taken out for the manu- 
facture of “pearls’’ from the crystalline 

lenses of the eyes of fishes and sega animals, 

which are said to be almost indistinguishable 

from genuine pearls. 


ROCRASTINATION has 
from getting famous, 


a lot of men 


saved 
i to jail. 


or going 


recent Peace 
thrown by one 
who not only 
but took notes 
beards, and 


N amusing sideljght on the 

Conference at Versailles is 
of the American correspondents, 
reported the proceedings proper, 
regarding the hair, moustaches, 
whiskers of the peacemakers, 

I'wo-thirds of the delegates were more or less 
bald. Perhaps some of them made up for this 
by wearing moustaches. Out of sixty-five men 
who sat round the Peace table, all had mous- 
taches but fourteen. 

Whiskers, on the other hand, were not popu- 
lar. Only three people wore them, and by a 
curious coincidence, the names of all these 
three people began with V. They were Venize- 
los, of vino Vandervelde, of Belgium, and 
Vassitch, of Serbia. The latter’s whiskers were 
particularly prominent. 

In regard to dress, there was less 
tire than one might have imagined. The Eng- 
lish paid no special attention to dress. Bowler 
hats and frock-coats, once a combination that 
would never have been sanctioned, were quite 
popular; but there were some countries which 
jut all they knew into their attire. These were, 
notably, the Japanese, and some of the South 
\merican States. 


ROPINOUITY is 
riages,”” declared 
daughters. 
“Yes?” murmured his wife. 
“It works this way. From 
who call most frequently at a 
ters of the house naturally 
“In that case,” said the 
fear our girls are doomed 
tors.”” 


DU RING last year the gold 
Klondvke was some four hundred thousand 
pounds. Since this goldfield was first worked 
bout forty million pounds of the precious metal 
have been secured, and it is believed that there 
is still an equal amount waiting to be worked 
out, 


formal at- 


about mar- 
of three single 


what brings 
the fathez 


among the 
house the daugh- 
select husbands.” 

mother sadly. “I 
to marry bill-collec- 


men 


output of tne 


VERY 
sion. The 
question, and the 
the Venetian 
fashion upon 
Prophet. 
The 
no beards,” he 
replied the Turk, 


pliments’”’ cost 


7 and Mary 
all the evening. 
Mary sat on John. 
After about three 
denly exclaimed :— 
“Oh, John, aren’t 
John smiled a brave, 
“Not now,” he said 
was about an hour ago, 
alyzed!”’ 


caused a war 
ratification of a treaty was in 
Turkish Grand \ izict asked 
Ambassador to swear in Moslem 
his beard and the beard of the 


grim joke on one occa- 


Ambassador would not. “Venetians wear 
said. ‘Neither do monkeys!”’ 
and that interchange of ‘‘com- 
150,000 lives, 


had been 


sharing one chair 
John sat 


on the chair, and 
hours of this, Mary sud- 
you tired?” 

patient smile. 
gently. ‘“‘Not 
but now I’m 


now. I 
only par- 


IRDS cannot open the foot 

is bent; that is the reason 
off their perches when asleep. 
hen walking, you will notice 
toes as it raises the foot, 
it touches the ground. 


when the leg 
they do not fall 
If you watch a 
that it closes its 
and opens them when 


wood, in weight, that is known 
Cork is three times as heavy as 
it can easily be indenged with the 
finger nail. It is treated with paratnn and used 
in making floats of life preservers and in con- 
structing life rafts. 


y lighes t 
‘ * Balsa.’ 
this pt 


IOLINS made by Stradivari are 

less than $5,000. One recently realized $15,- 
000 «and a ‘cello $20,000. Yet Antonio 
Stradivari sold his fiddles for about $20 each! 
An old Strad, like an old coin, always fires 
our imagination. Sometimes they do represent 
a fortune, but, unfortunately, there are so many 
spurious instruments about that many a person 
is doomed to disappointment. 


HAT the age of bride and bridegroom need 

no longer be inscribed on the marriage cer- 
tificate is a new rule in regard to French mar- 
riages. It is sufficient if they are declared of 
age, or over thirty, a statement of specific age 
being unnecessary. 


N a snail’s tonguc, which resembles a long, 
narrow ribbon, as many as 30,000 teeth are 
sometimes distributed. 


HE “earthquake” shock recently experienced 

by the Pacific battleship fleet off the Mexi- 
can coast was so severe that the big flagship, 
New Mexico, trembled from stem to stern and 
“Collision quarters’ was sounded. 


THE expression “once in a blue moon,” mean- 

ing that occurrences are so widely separated 
by time as to almost never recur, is not a figure 
of speech. It has a basis of astronomical fact. 
The phenomenon has been twice observed in 
both Italy and Austria, and once in England. 
There is no available record of it having been 
noticed in America. 


GRIEG, the musician. when about to come 
pose, would first memorize the words whose 
meaning he i sounds. 

“I require head,” 
he once said: appetite, my 
eyes become inflamed, and the imagination is 
stimulated. Then I compose an opera in three 
weeks.” Most people will agree that work pro- 
cuced under such conditions deserves to succeed. 


rarely worth 


wished to express by 
several days to heat my 
“then I lose my 


DGAR ALLAN POE was in the habit of 

drinking brandy for the same purpose. Vol- 
taire went in for coffee, and de Musset for a 
mixture of beer and absinthe. De Quincey is 
said to have used opium, though he found it as 
much a hindrance as a help; and Burns preferred 
whisky. 

There are odder methods still, however; Schil- 
ler put his feet in ice while he sat in a room 
filled with the odor of rotten apples. Milton 
buried his head in cushions and blankets. Rous- 
seau preferred to have the sun beating on his 
head, while Shelley wrote with his head close 
to the fire. 

Ouite a number of people, other than men oft 
genius, have discovered the advantages of think- 
ing in bed; but of the intellectuak giants who al- 
ways preferred this method, Descartes and Leib- 
nitz are noteworthy. Mark Twain wrote sitting 
up in bed. Lecky, the historian, modified the 
method: he used to kneel upon a specially-con- 
structed sofa and write upon the head of it, so 
that the line between head and heart was hori- 
zontal and the blood flow thereby aided. The 
same result was secured more comfortably by 
Swinburne, who used to write while lying on 
the floor. 

In contrast to these, Victor Hugo always stood 
upright at his desk. Herbert Spencer used to 
utilize physical exercise, perhaps the best method 
of all. After rowing or playing with a_ball for 
a time, he would sit down and dictate. Later he 
would try more exercise, and so on. 








“Sweetest Story 
Ever Told” 


N EN would love to whisper into her 
ear the sweetest story ever told, for 
her glorious and flashing beauty captivates 
them all. You see, she knows the secret of 
Instant Beauty —the use of the complete 
‘Pompeian Beauty Toilette.’’ 

First, atouch of fragrant Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing). It softensthe skin and 
holds the powder. Work the cream well 
into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 

Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Pow- 
der. It makes the skin beautifully fair and 
adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 

Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM 
for youthful color. Do you know that a 
bit of color in the cheeks makes the eves 
sparkle with a new beauty? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, 
in order to subdue the BLOOM. Presto! 
The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in 
an instant. 

Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. 
Get a natural result. 


These preparations may be used separately or together (as 
above) as the complete ‘‘Pompeian Beauty Toilette.”” Pompeian 
DAY Cream (vanishing), removes face shine. Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder, a powder that stays on— flesh, white, brunette. Pom- 

t ; peian BLOOM, a rouge that won’t crum- 
ble—light, dark, medium, At ail-drug- 
gists, 50c each. Guaranteed by the makers 
of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pom- 
peian NIGHT Cream, and Pompeian 
FRAGRANCE (a 25¢ talcum with an 
exquisite new odor). 


Get Art Panel and Samples 

This large art panel, entitled ‘*Sweet- 
est Story Ever Told,”’ is in beautiful col- 
ors. Size 26x 8 inches. Samples sent of 
the “Instant Beauty”’’ treatment, includ- 
ing Pompeian Day Cream, Pompeian 


Also Night Cream and Pompeian Fra- 
grance. With these samples you can 
make many interesting beauty experi- 
ments. All fora dime (in coin). Please 
clip coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 


2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Also Made in Canada 





Beauty Powder and Pompeian Bloom. 4 


Guarantee 


The name Pompeian on any package 

is your guarantee of qualityand safety. 

Should you not be completely satisfied, 

the purchase price will be gladly re- 

funded by The Pompeian Company, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Don’t Envy Beauty- 
Use Pompeian” 


ah 
Me 


























































THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2131 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose adime for a 1920 Pompeian Beauty 
Art Panel and Instant Beauty samples. Also samples of 
Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum). 








for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. 
The pictures at the left tell the story of scientific preparation and hand- 
ling of materials and the efficient conservation and direction of the labor. 


The System 
ila te froma l6ft boat | 
| a e 





An Ideal 
Square Type 





roatiano BAY CiTy 

One mice 
HOMEBUILDERS 
TOTHE NATION ““N"c"%5 
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Lun met ER a 

Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost. The Aladdin System Scientifi- The lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used. 
Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is reduced to less 
Aladdin’s System. The book, ‘‘ Aladdin Homes,”’ sent free to prospect- 

Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin Co.’s own Mills in Michigan, 

quicker delivery and lower freight rates for builders in every part of the United States. Three days to 

is the kind that Aladdin Houses are made of. This is evidenced by 

grade paints, hardware, doors, windows, millwork, etc., are all 


WASTE 
cally Prepares the Materials and Conserves the Labor. You Can Save The only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber is to save 
prove these statements. You can prove these statements for yourself, than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. One man will do in seven days 
ive builders, explains this completely and thoroughly. 

Mississippi, North Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live, Aladdin Houses come to you in a straight 

a week are saved in shipments reaching destination. Complete Sales 

Aladdin’s Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty is Proof of High Quality, Knot- 

our famous Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty which has now been in effect for 

included with every Aladdin House. The same grade, the best, is 


18% on the Cost of the Lumber and 30% on the Cost of the Labor. the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our 
with Aladdin Materials, what it requires ten days to accomplish without 
2 7 a a 

Greatest Lumber Distributing System in the World 

line from the nearest timber region. Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, 

and Business offices are maintained in connection with each mill. 

less lumber, the purest and clearest that ever came out of the forest, 

over four years. Better quality lumber does not grow. The highest 

furnished for the small as well as for the large houses. 


Four MiLts 
Four OFFICES 


Very Popular 
Story-and-a- Half 





Dwellings, Bungalows, Garages 

Beautifal Aladdin Homes shown in 
the Aladdin 100 Page Kook have a 
cbarm for everyone desiring a home. 
Bungalows of 4 rooms to 10 and 12 


Cut Out Lumber Waste 
The Aladdin System of Home- 
building has been practicing for 14 
years the principle the world has 
only learned during the war—the 


Price Includes All Material 

The Aladdin Book of Homes 
has a message for you 
Amongst its pages, profusely 


illustrated in colors, leading 
home designs are represe sated 
to you. Aladdin houses are 
cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, 
millwork, flooring, outside 
and inside finish, doors, win- 


rooms, in shingled walls, heavy siding 
or stucco, are well - »resented in this 
book. Dwellings one and two 
stories, Colonial t topes and cottages to 
suit the desires of every builder. 
Many illustrations in actual) colors. 
Exterior and. Interior i:lustrations 


elimination of waste of lumber and 
labor. The Aladdin Book explains 
this system thoroughly, shows how 
2U feet of lumber is cut from a 16 ft. 
board. The great Aladdin Organi- 
zation, composed of experts in dows, shingles, lath and plas 
every branch of homebuilding, ter, hardware, locks, nails, 
made direct from actual photographs stands ready to he Ip you build your paint, varnishes. The ma- 
of each Aladdin Home as it is now ome at a saving. Put this group terial is shipped to you in a 
built and occupied in many parts of of experts to work on your preblem, sealed box-car, complete. 
the country portray the most popular Send for the interesting book, Send for : oe 3 .- * Aladdin 
designs of home today. “ Aladdin Homes.”’ Homes” 


I The Aladdin Go A Real 


General Offices Bay City,Mich. —. Bungalow lype- 
Branches: isis Not Cron > ~ A Favorite-in 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Send for Book No. 1050 
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Cutting Mitres, 
Angles and Beveis 
by Machine 
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The Result 





Portland, Oregon - 
Toronto, Ontario 














“Mother” 
arjorie 


A story every girl who has a 
brother—and every boy who 
has a sister—should read. 


[ID you, when you were a little girl, ever 

wish to see your doll become an animated 

being, that you might watch with satisfac- 

tion the results of your teachings and scold- 
ings? Do you remember occasions when, after you 
had committed a mischief for which your own 
mother had rebuked you, you tried in vain to impart 
the same rebuke to your favorite wax idol? And 
wasn't it irritating when the ossified figure failed 
to respond to your outburst of childish’ temper? 

If none of these things ever happened to vou then 
you were not human and because Marjorie Daw 
was human she experienced each of these feelings, 
and what is more Destiny provided that before she 
had hardly passed from the age of make-believe, her 
wish to be an adopted mother should be a reality. 

All this leads to a story of faith, courage, and love, 
the three predominant qualities of the winsome lit- 
tle seventeen-year-o!ld screen star. 

Not so many years ago Marjorie was the eldest 
child of a family of three which consisted of her 
father, her mother and herself. She was the per- 
sonification of happiness and contentment and like 
most other children her amusement and pleasure was 
afforded by her dolls. 

At the tender age of three she acquired from her 
mother the knack of teaching the difference between 
right and wrong, and she devoted a great deal of 
her time to instructing her pets in the ways of right- 
eousness. When the soulless figures failed to com- 

















Marjorie Daw is a very little 
big-sister,indeed. Below isa 
visual cross-section of one of 
their evenings together in the 
little Hollywood bungalow 
that Marjorie has made 
“Home” for Chandler. 





























prehend, it did not discourage her, 
because having faith she believed 
her efforts would eventually be 
rewarded. 

And then a great event hap- 
pened. That ever-welcome bird, 
the stork, flew down one day and 
deposited a baby brother on her 
doorstep. This marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in Marjorie’s 
life. Wild with delight she de- 
serted her dolls for all time and 
substituted the infant, who was 
named Chandler, as her new com- 
panion and playmate. Under the 
watchful eye of her mother, Mar- 
jorie became more than a big sis- 
ter to the idol of her little heart. 
She constantly attended to his 
every want and when Chandler 
grew into boyhood the deepest 
kind of fraternal affection had 
arisen between them and they 
were inseparable companions. 

Then came the inevitable sad- 
ness to mar the happiness of the 
little household. Shortly after 
Chandler’s entrance into the big 
world, Marjorie’s father had 
passed out of her life at a time 
when she was too young to re- 
member him. Death also called 
her mother,. twelve years later, 
leaving Marjorie at fifteen, to 
struggle alone through the world 
and to provide for and watch over 
the boy who was dearest to her 
heart. 


She set about her task with 
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courage rarely found in a girl of her age. She had previously jorie never fails to give her best atlvice for the betterment of 
found odd bits of employment in the studios near her home her brother’s future. 


and now she was compelled to seek a permanent means of live- 
lihood before the camera. At the very outset of her career 
she realized that in order to make a success of her vocation 
she must like her work, which she did, and what is more the 
work liked her. Because she exemplified that purity and 


wholesomeness typical of 
young American girlhood, the 
camera absorbed her very 
personality. Her success was 
assured but it did not carry 
with it any noticeable change 
in the character, disposition or 
ambition of the girl herself. 
While she possessed an air of 
refinement which made her 
respected and admired by all 
with whom she came in con- 
tact, she was not in the slight- 
est degree, to use the theatrical 
slang, “upstage.” Never did 
she put Chandler, his welfare 
or his future, out of her mind. 

She prepared his breakfast 
for him in the mornings and 
helped him with his lessons at 
night. 

So that he would not acquire 
any effeminate traits that some- 
times come to boys who re- 
ceive an overabundance of 
sisterly attention, Marjorie 
heartily approved of Chand- 
ler’s participation in all kinds 
of athletic games and exer- 
cises at school with the result 
that he rapidly developed 
physically as well as mentally. 
Although he is now but four- 
teen years of age he leads in 
football, baseball and other 
strenuous pastimes that come 
natural to the red _ blooded 
American boy. But when 
Marjorie’s studio day is done 
and Chandler’s school hours 


are over, they can often be found in a frolic around the 


garden. 


With a world of knowledge gained from a variety of life stories 
in which she has so many times enacted principal parts, Mar- 
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A snapshot taken when Marjorie was fourteen, shortly 

after Geraldine Farrar evinced an interest in the young- 

ster. Marjorie walked into the Lasky studios one day, 

played a small part—-and has been before the camera 
ever since 





mar cae _ 





In a word she mothers Chandler as she 
eagerly watches him grow into full bloom of American youth. 

Always before retiring for the night, they go over Chandler’s 
plans for the future. After careful consideration in the selection 
of a profession they have decided that architecture is his proper 
calling and upon the completion of his present high school course 


he will enter the best univer- 
sity available where he will 
study the most modern 
methods of building construc- 
tion. 

Some day perhaps we will 
see erected a monument or 
building that will be the last 
word in architecture. And if 
on the cornerstone we read an 
inscription that Chandler Daw . 
is responsible for its beauty, 
let’s not forget that to Mar- 
jorie will belong a portion of 
the credit. For is not this 
pretty little blue eyed sister by 
her devotion and affection 
guiding him on to success? 

Marjorie’s real name is Mar- 
garet House. She took the 
name of the nursery rhyme her- 
oine because it had always 
been her favorite fairy-tale. 
She came to the Lasky studio 
one day, for a job. She had 
played various small parts in 
Universal pictures, one with 
Cleo Madison; so she was not 
without some film experience. 
But the way of the small-part 
actress is hard, particularly 
when one is just a little girl. 
And it was not until Geraldine 
Farrar called attention to her 
talents that Marjorie was 
finally given a real part, with 
Charlotte Walker in “Out of 
Darkness.” Then she had her 
first big chance: the part of 
the little sister in “The Chorus 


Lady,” with Cleo Ridgely and Wallaze Reid. After she was 
with Farrar in “Joan the Woman,” Douglas Fairbanks annexed 
her as his leading woman and she piayed opposite Doug in 
many pictures, the last one being “His Majesty the American.” 


The Indiana Cowpuncher 




















Used to producing authors, 
Indiana slipped up and produced 
a cowboy instead 


on Indiana. He was born there— 

in Vincennes—but instead of turning 
to books he turned to horses. Montana knew 
him when he was very young; he was “The 
Kid” on the Triangle Bar Ranch at Red 
Lodge. After he had convinced the other 
cowpunchers that here was one tenderfoot 
who would not knuckle down to them, Buck 
enlisted in the U. S. Cavalry and saw hard 
service in the Philippines. Later years saw 
him in Oklahoma, with Miller’s 101 outfit. 
About the time when it looked as though 
Buck was riding squarely into a world’s 
championship, the war broke—and Buck 
went to it. He broke horses; he flew a 
plane over the lines; but his greatest serv- 
ice was as a rider. He rode for all the roy- 
alty of the Allied countries. After the war 
was over Buck Jones came back—and he’s 
still riding only this time he’s headed 
straight for the camera. 


B'. JONES has put something over 
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Philipsborns Beautiful Book 
of Castle Approved Styles 
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By a happy coincidence, Philipsborn’s 30th Anniversary | 
marks the completion of our new Million Dollar Building. 
To celebrate these notable events, we present to you— 

with our Birthday Greetings—our most exquisite 


\% bg. 
Brie Style Book for Spring and Summer. The cover 
es $AKGee design by “Coles Phillips” presents IRENE 


——— J 


a (a> CASTLE —Philipsborn’s style authority — in 
LESS one of her charmi Th 6 f 
4 “SIS one of her charming poses. ere are 264 pages o 
(fz ow the season’s very latest and loveliest styles, a// 
G A offered at Special Anniversary Prices. 


a It is our ambition to add ONE MILLION NEW CUSTOMERS THIS 
\ YEAR. To dothis, we have made our Anniversary offerings irresisti- 
bly attractive. Send postal for the beautiful Style Book and see for your- 


\ GRAND OPENING 
| Of Million Dollar Building, 


This gala occasion—the grand opening of the new Philipsborn 
Building—built to serve you—brings with it uxusual opportunities 
for saving money on your Spring and Summer apparel. 


Anniversary Values in All Departments 


Silk Dresses Corsets Hosiery Babies’ Caps, Men’s, 
Wash Dressed? Girls’ and Ladies’ Furs Hose and Women’s 





Silk Waists F , oes and 
Wesh Waists Children’s Sweaters ash Leather Bags Children’s 
Cloth Skirts ge ¢ ~  a — Hair Goods Shoes 
Wash Skirts Ladies’ Muslin’ Petticoats imonos Men’s and 
Cloth Coats and Knit Gloves Neckwear Boys’ 
Millinery Underwear Aprons Nightgowns Clothing 








We Prepay 
All Charges 


—Satisfaction 
or Money Back 
Everything in our 
Anniversary Style 
Book delivered to 
yourvery door, fully 
prepaid, no mat- 
ter where you live. 
Philipsborn’s guar- 
antee of quality, 
IRENE CASTLE style and value is 
Philipsborn’s absolute. If any- 
Style Authority thing purchased 
from us is not sat- 
isfactory, return it 
and your money will 
be refunded. 


PHILIPSEORN; 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











































——— TODAY ___ 
| PHILIPSBORNS 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


| 
l 
| Please send 30th Anniversary Style Book | 
| 
| 
| 





FREE postpaid. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE,. 
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PURE AND 
HARMLESS 
APPLY 
NIGHTLY 


PRICE 
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Beautiful Eyelashes and Eyebrows 
Make Beautiful Eyes— 
Beautiful Eyes Make a Beautiful Face 


If your eyebrows and eyelashes are short, thin and uneven you can 
aid nature in a marvelous way in nourishing and promoting their 
natural growth by simply applying a little 


Lite -Iorcth-I1te 


nightly. This pure delicately scented cream is guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
Stars of the Stage and Screen, Society Beauties, and hundreds of thousands of 
women everywhere have been delighted with the results obtained by the use of 
this greatest of all beauty aids, why not you? 

50c at your dealers or direct from us, postpaid, in plain cover. Satisfaction assured or price 
refunded. Avoid disappointment with imitations. Be sure you are getting the genuine by 
looking for the picture of “The-Lash-Brow-Ine Girl” (same as above) which adorns every box 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 


Sole Manufacturers 
4305—21 Grand Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB is guaranteed. 





mirror; now we can see her three times at once. 


* 





Her friends never seem to see enough of Mary. So we made her sit down at her dressing-table and look in the 
Mary’s dressing-room is, by the way, a little glimpse into 





Miss Pickford's own idea of things; it is severely plain in its furnishings and built for service, not show. 


Lays and Layers 
Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


AST month’s rumor of a producing 

combination to be formed by half a 
dozen of the most successful directors in 
the picture business has been confirmed 
from the offices of Thomas H. Ince. A 
statement from his publicity department 
announces that the new association will 
begin operations in the fall of 1920, when 
the contracts of the directors involved ex- 
pire. The men named are Ince, Maurice 
Tourneur, Allan Dwan, Mack Sennett and 
Marshall, Neilan. In the original report, 
George Loane Tucker was included, but 
he has refused to commit himself. The 
reason none of the other directors has 
made an announcement, it is said, is be- 
cause in their contracts there is a clause 
providing that so long as this contract is 
in force they are not permitted to dis- 
cuss their plans for the future. Ince is 
not baund by any such consideration and 
so, it seems, has been appointed spokes- 
man for the coalition. This arrangement 
recalls the original organization of Tri- 
angle, which was established to exploit 
Griffith, Ince and Sennett. Griffith was 


the first to secede, feeling that he did 


By Cat YorK 


not need the moral or artistic support of 
his associates. 


T the Christie studios a private from 

the A. E. F. has his former superior 
officer working for him. Director Jack Mc- 
Dermott was a cadet aviator in Texas 
toward the close of the war, and Capt. 
Norman McLeod, formerly with the Brit- 
ish Royal Flying Corps, was captain in 
charge of the squad. When they were 
discharged from the army, Private Mc- 
Dermott engaged Capt. McLeod as his 
assistant. As Eddie Cantor sang, “I’ve 
got my Captain working for me now.” 


rf you want to go into movies, and your 
face doesn’t photograph right—if it’s 
too fat or too thin or something—consult 
a surgeon; his scalpel may do wonders 
for you. At any rate, Eva Tanguay, the 
I-don’t-care girl of vaudeville, does care 
about pictures; and when a director who 
made a test of her told her unfeelingly 
that her face was too fat and her chin— 
well, there were too many of them—in 
other words, that her chance for film suc- 





cess was slight, Eva submitted to an op- 
eration which drew the flesh tightly up- 
ward and backward from the bones of 
her face and cut off the superfluous 
bulges. A pound of flesh was taken off 
in two incisions. Eva’s extra chins were 
also trimmed. The scars are covered by 
her wealth of hair. And now she is go- 
ing to stand up before the camera and 
defy it to do its worst. 


H’8! is a good chauffeur. He drove 
his young ladies—Misses Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish—to the studio every morn- 
ing; he would bowl Mae Gish, mother of 
the Gishes, along the pleasant Hollywood 
streets, sniffing in the aromatic air that 
reminded him, somehow, of dear Japan. 
He was a good chauffeur; and a depend- 
able chauffeur—and a chauffeur like that 
is hard to find. But, one day, he re- 
ceived dire news. He must go to New 
York; the Gishes were moving their home 
to Manhattan, and Hari must come with 
them. Hari had never lived in any but 
a sunny climate; and he had heard bad 
things about the east’s frigid temperature. 
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However, his devotion to his mistresses 
is paramount; and he came. Now Mae 
and Lillian and Dorothy are wondering 
just how long he will stay. Never before 
has a chauffeur received such continuous 
and careful good treatment—he is as pam- 
pered as a pet pomeranian. 


FTER a long absence spent in teach- 

ing the young idea of Julie Cruze to 
shoot, Marguerite Snow came back to 
pictures to play in Pauline Frederick’s 
new vehicle, “The Woman in Room 13.” 
Jimmie Cruze, her husband, who was the 
hero of “The Million Dollar Mystery” 
in which Thanhouser serial Marguerite— 
to hark back a littlke—played the villain- 
ess—Jimmie is directing for Lasky now. 
AYLOR HOLMES, the “Bunker 
Bean” of the stage, and the chronic 
reciter of “Boots” and “Gungha Din” in 
the varieties, has formed a picture pro- 
ducing company of his own. He has pur- 
chased the Willie Collier stage hits, 
“Nothing but the Truth” and “Nothing 
but Lies” and is already at work on the 
first of these; while Ernest Truex’s play 


=. 


Plays and Players 
(Continued) 


“The Very Idea” hovers in the offing. 
Supporting Mr. Holmes will be his wife, 
Edna Phillips Holmes; Elsie Mackaye, a 
young lady from the legitimate; and Mar- 
celle Carroll, the little French wife of 
composer Earl Carroll. 


OR the leading role in “Old Lady 31,” 
Metro has secured Emma Dunn, the 
young old-lady who created the title role 
in the stage play. Miss Dunn is a woman 
in her thirties who counterfeits old-age so 
admirably that even her own little daugh- 
ters can’t recognize her when she gets 
her make-up on. She has gone to Holly- 
wood for the filming of the picture. 


| AVE BUTLER, who hogs the camera 
because he can’t help it, being so 
large that he crowds all the other players 
out of the lens-space—is going to have a 
right to do it. That is to say, he will as- 
sume a stellar position in his forthcoming 
picture for Universal. He began, if you 
remember, with Griffith; played with Zasu 
Pitts and recently opposite Mary Mac- 
Laren. 





ANE NOVAK will be one of the Mar- 

shall Neilan players. So will Matt 
Moore. Jane is one of the most popular 
young women in the western studios— 
everyone has a good time when she is 
working. She started, long ago—about 
six years, in fact—at the Vitagraph, and 
since then has played with Bill Hart, 
Charles Ray and other stars. She is a 
favorite of the big westerner; she is, when 
she plays opposite him, the subject of 
much “kidding” from him about her small 
stature. And off-screen just about her 
chief interest is her tiny daughter. 


CURIOUS crowd was gathering. 

Men, rather ashamed to have yielded 
to their curiosity, pushed back the women 
who struggled to get to the front. Small 
boys wriggled in and stood, open-mouthed, 
before the window of a fashionable shop 
on Fifth Avenue. They stood there; the 
line extended out to the street; traffic was 
stopped; several policemen elbowed their 
way through to find the cause of the com- 
motion. They found it. Mary Pickford 
was buying a hat. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Everybody at the studio became thoroughly Anglicized before Bob Leonard was through shooting his English scenes for 


a new Cosmopolitan production. 
ment. 


Here are all the Pete Propses working to make a set look like the House of Parlia- 


Mr. Leonard is seated, looking ceiling-ward with the puzzled expression. 


A good technical staff follows suit. 
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Occupies Only 26 x 32 Inches ons I i. a 5 = ee Makes Waste Space 
Floor Space reas [hae es Pay the Rent 


For Stores “wana For Theatres 


Drug Confectionery Department ee tf Restaurants Florists Bakeries 
Grocery Variety Commissaries Fairs 


Dry Goods General Billiard Parlors Resorts Hotels 


Make $600 to $3,120 Yearly ill Make $600 to $3,120 Yearly 


Pays Four Ways 


In Stores, Theatres — Large and Small Towns 


We don’t charge you a 5-cent piece to estimate the money you can 
make in your location—no matter where—from a Butter-Kist Pop Corn 
and Peanut machine. Conditions ripe for enormous peace-time trade. 
Mail the coupon printed below and get our figures. 


Motion Makes People Stop and Look Coaxing Fragrance Makes People Buy 


We purposely make our estimates low so every People who come into your store today—ané! 
buyer will praise this machine as thousands do every day—would eagerly buy a bag or carton of 
who are making $600 to $3,120 yearly from a little this savory, fluffy, hot pop corn. Why miss those 
waste space 26 by 32 inches. Human-like motion extra nickels, dimes and quarters when an aver 
of this little wizard makes people stop at any age of only 90 nickel bags a day means abou* 
store. Read this— $1,000 a year profit? 
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Pop Corn and Peanut Machine 


Increases Sales of Everything You Sell Toasty Flavor Brings Trade for Blocks 


- a only made e085 goles of Butter-Kist Pep Corn People can’t get this toasty flavored pop corn 
e first year,’’ writes W. O. Hopkins, a storekeeper in “ee : 
Evansville, Ind., “but my magazine sales increased 97 from any other machine : the process is patented. 
per cent throughjadditional patrons brought in.” Once tasted, no other satisfies. Makes the Butter- 
Small merchant in Electra, Tex., population 640, Kist store the talk of the town. Widely adver- 
writes—‘‘Profits derived from Butter-Kist machine paid tised in national magazines. ’ : 
for machine in first 12 months and bought me a $1,200 Butter-Kist has a country-wide reputation for 
automobile besides. its delicious flavor. People come {from blocks 
See scores of similarly wonderful statements, around to get the real Butter-Kist. 
proof of profits, photos, terms, and full details in our 
valuable Butter-Kist book. Sent free to business - arctan alesis crpshenndiggersignne Sug 
men only. Mail the coupon today. Learn of the big Send This for Terms, Photos, Proof of Profits 
profits that men in your line—in towns like yours— HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 402 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
even on side streets—are making with the Butter-Kist 
machine. Let us estimate the money you can get. 


i 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 


402 Van Buren Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
(393) Address 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 








Without obligation, send me your free Butter-Kist book—**Amer- 
ica’s New Industry,’’ with photos, sales records and estimate of how | 
much I can make with your machine. 
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We Mast Fly To-Night 

+ 
Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She 
thought she knew him so well. Yet now, 
at two in the morning, he burst on her 
with this terror—thismystery—this what ? 


It’s the beginning of one of the best 
mysteries ever solved by the great 


detective. 
DY 
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Stee ConanDoyle “277 


He is the detective genius of our age, 
He has taken science —science that 
stands for this age —and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years, America 
has been watching thisCraig Kenned y—marvelling at 
the strange, new, startling things that detective-hero 
would unfold. Such plots - such suspense — witb 
real, vivid people moving through the maelstrom of 
life! Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories, English writers have thrilled whole nations 
by their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 
joned wild tales of mystery. But all these seem 
old-fashioned — out-of- date beside 
the infinite variety—the weird excite- 
ment of Arthur B. Reeve's tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe's worksin 10 volumes, 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 

~far off there in Paris found the 
solution. The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct — he 
was a story-teller by divine inspiration. 
Before or since — no one has ever had 
his power to make your hair stand 
on end—to send chills up your back— 
to hold you in terror—horror! To read 
breathlessly—totry to guess the ending 
—to enjoy the perfect, flawless style— 
to feel the power of the master—that is 
all you can doin each and all of Poe's 
undying stories. In England and France, 
Edgar Allan Poe is held to, be the greatest 
writer that America has pr ced. Tothem 
he is the great Ameri —— . 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE for a short time only 


Py HARPER & BROTHERS 








a. 
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Galea thin Coupous 
2 maid Ur today 


Harper & Brothers, 18 Franklin Square, New York City 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set of ARTHUR B. 
REEVE—in 12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, 
the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days 
at vourexpense. Otherwise I will send you $1 within 5 
days aud $2 a mo. for 1 mos. Send for Special Canadian Offer. 
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HE magazine of Denmark devoted 

to the screen—“Filmen’’—recently 
held a contest to determine the popularity of 
picture stars. Mary Pickford topped the 
poll with 150,109 votes, and Marguerite 
Clark came next with 138,852. Douglas 
Fairbanks was first among the men, closely 
followed by Bill Hart, Harold Lockwood 
and Wallace Reid, Pearl White and Anita 
Stewart make up the eight first. Languages 
may differ, but it seems public taste is the 
same no matter what the country. Note 
that Charlie Chaplin is not mentioned; and 
that only strictly American-bred and Amer- 
ican-appearivg and American-acting stars are 
listed. 


HE young Countess Du Barry, great- 
granddaughter of the famous Du 
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carat in a French gambling resort. Bac- 
carat is one of the fastest games in the 
world, and I was showing the dozen men 
seated at the table how to play it. They 
were a little slow, as it was entirely differ- 
ent from anything they ever had played. I 
was called to the telephone, and asked them 
to go ahead practicing the game until I 
returned. 

“Ten minutes later I came back and they 
were playing poker. They’ll always be ex- 
tras.” 


ILL FARNUM can probably draw a gun 
as quickly as anybody in the world. 
He practiced it for two months. 


= GIBBS, one of the _ great 
writers on the war, and the brother 








from the screen for so long. 
life was in the balance. 


Barry, has come to our shores, to be a star 
in pictures. She is said to be one of the 
most beautiful women in Europe, her charms 
rivalling the storied attractions of her great 
ancestress. She is turning to films, frankly, 
to earn money to prosecute a suit in the 
Chancery Court of England, to recover on 
5,000,000 francs’ worth of jewelry belonging 
to the first Du Barry, cunfiscated during 
the French revolution and impounded with 
the Lord Mayor of London. 


OMETIMES I have wondered why 

it is you see the same people play- 

ing year after year as extras, never getting 

a small part even,” says Charles Whittak- 

er. “I discovered one answer the other 
day. 

“A scene in one of Miss Clara Kimball 

Young’s pictures called for a game of bac- 
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Elliott Dexter's re-appearance on the Lasky lot was the signal for congratula- 
tions on his recovery and convalescence from the long illness which has kept him 


Tom Meighan, who took Dexter's place as a 
deMille leading man, has been a good pal through the dark months when Dexter's 
The gentleman between them is Cecil deMille. 


of Cosmo Hamilton, author of “Scandal” 
and very well-known indeed to American 
theatre-and-cinema goers, wrote his impres- 
sions of American life for a monthly maga- 
zine. And the movies occupied a good many 
of his paragraphs. He says that the picture- 
show has become part of the life of the peo- 
ple—“a democratic habit which few escape.” 
“Tt would be absurd as well as impossible,” 
writes Gibbs, “to abolish the film-picture as 
an influence in American life, and I dare say 
that, balancing good with bad, the former 
tips the swing, because of an immense source 
of relaxation and entertainment provided by 
the picture-palace in small communities.” 
It is, he adds, a much more elaborately or- 
ganized institution over here than in Eng- 
land, although it has spread with mush- 
room growth in English towns and villages. 
(Continued on page 106) 























































































































































Miss Gloria Swanson is another 
famous star of the screen stage 
who states that she “prefers” 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingiams 


Milkweed 


The raw winds of winter will quickly take the softness 
and delicate color from your skin, leaving it rough, red 
and hard, unless you guard against them with a good 
emollient such as Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


This cream, which has been a favorite beauty aid since 
1885, will protect your complexion from the ravages of 
climate. It will keep the delicate texture soft and elastic. 
It will cleanse the pores gently but thoroughly. And its 
distinctive therapeutic quality will keep the skin toned- 
up and healthful. At all good druggists. 


Buy it Today, in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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Miss Gloria Swanson 
in “‘Male 


and Female’’ 




























It’s hard to understand how even 
a villain could look that sour in 
Gloria’s company. Well, she reg- 
isters enough attractiveness to 
strike a good average for the trio. 


Paramount-Artcratt 
Picture 








Fe TAN rRECHLeS 





Ingraut's lagrams 
Couveraine Rouge 


FACE POWDER “Just to. show a proper glow” use a 
; touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
A complexion powder especially dis- cheeks. A sate preparation for deli- 
tinguished by the fact that ir stays on. cately heightening the natural color. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled The coloring matter is not absorbed 
delicacy of texture and refinement of by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solid cake. Three perfect shades— 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. Light, Medium and Dark—50c. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Windsor, Ont., Established 1885 102 Tenth Street 
Canada DETROIT, U.S. A. 
Foreign Distributors 
Philippines: F. A. Thompson Africa, South: C. A. Bolus Trinidad: L. C. Wharton 
Commercial Co. Inc, Steytlers Bldg., San Fernando 
La Campana Bidg., Manila Johannesburg 
Australia: T. W. Cotton, Pty., Ltd. Africa, British E.: A. Ambrose Smith China: Mustard & Co, 
Melbourne Standard Bldgs., Nairobi Shanghai 








Canary Islands: Mendez Bros., Veira y Clavijo 26 Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de la Palma 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Coupon (216) 


(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps, in return for 
which send me your Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes, 
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are the final touch 
to milady’s attire 


They add that indefinable 
grace—that dash of smartness 
—which makes the wearer 
queen of all she surveys. 
Shaped to fit. Edged with 
guaranteed live rubber. 
“Multiwear for women who 
care.” 


‘‘Veiled Faces’’ 


showing how professional beau- 
ties gain added charm sent free 
if you mention dealer’s name. 


WRITE DEPT. E. 
FULD, TRAUBE & CO., Inc 
103 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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e Weakness, 
banished. Your 
? wider range, an amazing 
y elearne a8. This is done by 

raed ‘by. lead; r Method, en- 
P dors: by le end, E uropean 

. musicians, actors an 
Pe La 

daily impart vi 108 to the vocal organs 


+ ¥ 
Voice for YOU! 

/ huskiness 

and harshness 

J voice given @ won- 

d derful strength, a 

se it in wour own ho Simple, 

eflent exercises taken a few minutes 

d gi @ surpassing quality to th« 

tones. “Send * ; “t the facts an proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this metho a pill bois you. You need not 
gtammer or if you will follow our 
fostructions, y tt for free book. 


WRITE! 


nena the coupon and get our 
free book and literature, e will 

& ll you a Ju st what this method {s, how it is 
and what it will do for you. No matter 

how hopeless your case may seem the 
‘euchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information, We gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid, Just mail the coupon. 


Perfect V Voice institute 

Studic 5 

1772 Wilson _ Chicago, “1 
Send me the book and facts about the 

Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 

site subject that interests me most. 


0 Singing DO Speaking 
O) Stammering O Lisping 





Name 























Fog-horns play beautiful music and run-down phonographs emit delightful 


sounds in comparison with a ukelele in the hands of most people. 


But Charles 


Bill-Henry Ray can really play one, 


N English actress, Justina Wayne by 

name, has announced a solution of the 
problem of making Shakespeare’s plays a 
paying proposition. Inspired by the chang- 
ing of Sir James Barrie’s “The Admirable 
Crichton” for film use to “Male and Fe- 
male,” she suggests changing “The Merchant 
of Venice” to “The Call of Flesh.”: “Othello” 
to “Strangled in Bed’; “How Could You, 
Juliet?” for the immortal romance of the 
Veronese lovers. Famous-Players-Lasky— 
producers of the rechristened ‘“Admirable 
Crichton,” contends that Miss Wayne’s sug- 
gestion is not as ridiculous as it might seem 
on first thought. They claim that they 
chose “Male and Female” for a title because 
many people do not know how to pronounce 
“Crichton.” That “Admirable” so easily 
suggests “Admiral,” calling to mind a tale 
of a weather-beaten old sea-captain, instead 
of the romance of an interesting butler. 
While “Male and Female” on the other 
hand, suggests strength; power; primitive 
passions; adventure. 

It is said that Barrie, having heard the 
gently-broken news of the change in title, 
only remarked that he was sorry he had not 
thought of “Male and Female’ first! 

HARLIE CHAPLIN has a new find, a 

brunette from Alabama, Miss Beulah 
Bains. Miss Bains has had very little ex- 
perience before the camera but she is a 
college girl of twenty with a face, figure 
and manner that are potentially promising. 


ERGEANT GEORGE BURTON, of the 

316th engineers, better known in the 
moving picture world as George George, has 
returned from the most serious thing in the 
world to comedy at the Christie studios. 
He was decorated in France by General 
John J. Pershing, awarded the American 
Distinguished Service Cross for his activity 
in the Argonne drive and on his arrival in 
Los Angeles received the French Croix de 
Guerre, with a citation for bravery signed 
by General Petain. 


HEN Bill Russell made his last trip 
across the Santa Fe trail there was 
a Boston man on the train, who never had 
been west of the Mississippi before. He 
gazed in silent awe hour after hour, at the 
wide plains and desolation of the desert 
country, and finally spoke his mind: 
“Why in h didn’t they bring the war 
over here?” 


HE makeup man on a Los Angeles 

moving picture publication puzzled 
everyone by putting a paragraph descriptive 
of a studio in San Francisco at the end of 
a note about Irving Cummings. This is how 
it read: 

“Irving Cummings has sold his beautiful 
Hollywood home and is preparing to leave 
Los Angeles for the Big Town. 

“This structure, approximately ten acres 
under glass roof, consists of display rooms, 
ball room, and numerous executive offices.” 
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HEN Metro made over part of 

its west coast studio yard into a 
Japanese garden, for “The Willow Tree,” 
a biological blunder was made. In the gar- 
den is a little stream, and just for atmos- 
phere, several hundred gold fish were turned 
loose in the water. Then, for more atmos- 
phere, a flock of ducks was given the free- 
dom of the stream. Pretty soon the ducks 
were still there but nobody could find the 
goldfish. Nobody looked inside the ducks. 


LL speculation as to Mabel Normand’s 

future plans were set at rest when, at 
the expiration of her contract with Gold- 
wyn, she signed a new one. She says she 
never had any intention of going to any 
other company. And Goldwyn says they 
never had any intention of allowing her to 
do so if they could help it. 


EDWIGA LEONIE KUSZEWSKI, of 

Odessa, more familiarly known as 
Hedda Nova of Vitagraph, eloped to Santa 
Ana and was there secretly married in No- 
vember to Paul C. Hurst of the National 
Film Corporation. Vitagraph has always 
been opposed to any publicity concerning 
the matrimonial status of any of its stars, 
which may, or may not, account for the noc- 
turnal nuptials. 


ILLIAM S. HART has followed 

his “Pinto” book with a boy’s ad- 
venture story “Injun and Whitey.” This is 
anounced as the first of a series of “Boys’ 
Golden West” stories, and is said to be based 
upon boyhood experiences of Mr. Hart. The 
second is already in type and is called “Injun 
and Whitey Strike Out For Themselves.” 
The youthful redskin of the stories, known 
as “Injun” was Hart’s boyhood playmate. 


A S. LEVINO of the Metro scen- 
ario staff presented his youthful but 
high-geared son with a red wheelbarrow. 
That evening when he went to his heir’s 
room to say goodnight, he found the wheel- 
barrow lying across two chairs at the side 
of the bed. As he approached, the sleepy 
boy pushed one eye open with a tired 
forefinger and said, “You can’t come that 
way. The street isn’t cut through yet. 
I'll do that tomorrow,” and promptly went 
back to sleep. “Whole scenarios have been 
constructed from less material,” says Le- 
Vino, not without the familiar paternal 
pride. 


““‘ENIUS,” someone said to us _ last 

month, apropros of some noted di- 
rector, “is the capacity for giving infinite 
pain.” And now we can’t remember for 
the life of us by whom or of whom it was 
said. 


DNA MAE COOPER was married to Karl 

Brown in Hollywood, November 2, 
Miss Cooper has been doing interesting roles 
with Famous-Lasky for a considerable time, 
and Mr. Brown is a cameraman of note who 
conducted numerous experiments for D. W. 
Griffith, and was one of the photographers 
of “Broken Blossoms.” This wedding was 
not an elopement, or a married-on-a-bet 
event, such as occur from time to time in 
the California colony, but an_ honest-to- 
goodness wedding with Lois Wilson as brides- 
maid and Wanda Hawley as matron of hon- 
or. Miss Cooper has announced that she is 
going to stay away from the screen for 
some time anyhow, if not longer. 


NE would think that William S. Hart 
would know at a glance whether any ani- 
mal of the horse tribe should be called Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss. Yet when he became fasci- 
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Food Up 85% 


So statistics show at this writing, compared with pre-war cost. That’s the 
average on common foods. On this account, about 9 in 10 are underfed. So 
states a Chicago Board of Health authority. 


That is, most men don’t get what men must have —3,000 calories of nutri- 
ment per day. So the facts here stated are of paramount importance, 


One Cent Per Dish 


Buys the Supreme Food — Quaker Oats 





Quaker Oats is prepared from the At this writing, some necessary 
greatest food that grows. foods cost as follows on this basis: 

It is almost a complete food— - 
nearly the ideal food. In energy units Cost Per 1000 Calories 
it yields 1810 calories per pound, while | QuakerOats . . . . . S%e 
round steak yields 890. Average Meats. . . . «. 45¢ 

Yet Quaker Oats costs one cent yea - se so 
per big dish. A whole dish costs you Vegetables a llc to 75c 
no more than a bite of meat. 











So Quaker Oats, per 1,000 calories, 


Saves You 88% costs you 88 per cent less than meats, 
Foods are compared by calories, €885 and fish on the average. 
the energy measure of food value. A Let Quaker Oats cut down your 
man must have at least 3,000 calories breakfast cost. Serve the costlier 
per day, a boy at least 2,000. foods at dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


With That Matchless Flavor 


When you buy oats get Quaker Oats plump, flavory oats. We get but ten 
for their exquisite flavor. They are flaked pounds from a bushel. Don’t miss this 
from queen grains only—just the rich, extra flavor when it costs no extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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Mother Pins 
Her Faith 


to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 


She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 


Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 


The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 


Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache, 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 


Mother pins her faith to it asa 
real ‘‘first aid.” 


She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 
The Musterole Co. , Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Mr. Edison's 
wonderful 


New 
Amberola 


») 


Oniy 


and After Trial 


Keep the New Edison Amberola — Edison's great phonograph 

with the diamond stylus — and your choice o eo my for only 
1.00. Pay balance at rate of only a few cents a day. Free 
ial in your own home before you decide. Nothing down. 

Write today, for our New Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 1252, Edison Blk., Chicago 











| nated by the wisdom of a certain mule while 
| making a recent picture, and named the 

creature Jupiter, he was informed a little 
| later by a cowpuncher in the outfit that Eliz- 
| abeth would be more appropriate. 


N actor has sued Douglas Fairbanks 
for $100,000 damages because, he says, 
| Doug. manhandled him to make a Roman 
| holiday for sightseers at the studio, and 
| wrecked him to the extent of the sum men- 
tioned. Mebbe so, mebbe so. And yet many 
| an actor we know would be glad of the 
publicity he would get out of such a wreck- 
ing. And buy his own new-skin. 


OMEDIAN Ford Sterling is being sued 
for divorce by Teddy Sampson. 


IRECTOR W. CHRISTIE CABANNE 
is being sued for divorce. 


ND Willard Mack is being sued for di- 
vorce by Pauline Frederick. 


RS. DONALD CRISP instituted divorce 
proceedings against Director Donald 
and later withdrew the suit. 





FTER a whirlwind courtship of six 
weeks, Marie Walcamp became the 
bride of Harland Tucker, her leading man, 
| in Tokyo, Japan. The Walcamp serial 


family went to the far east to get proper 
atmosphere for the new chapter thriller they 
are making, under Henry McRae’s direc- 
tion. Tucker, making love to Marie before 
the cold eye of the camera, decided to make 
it the real thing. And so—see the next 
episode at your favorite theatre. 


IRGINIA PEARSON is working again. 

She will make a series of six produc- 
tions in which she and her husband, Sheldon 
Lewis, will co-star. 


OTTIE PICKFORD is coming back 
“they say,” after more than two years 
absence from the screen. She is to have her 
own company, and her first picture will be 
directed by Martin Justice. Subject and 
affiliation not yet announced. 


FTER the announcement that House 

Peters would be starred by Harry 
Garson, that elusive leading gentleman 
completed “Silk Husbands and Calico 
Wives” and the starring engagement ended. 
There were rumors that the star’s contract 
was utterly wrecked in the course of an out- 
burst of temperament on the part of Mr. 
Peters. But the suppress agent of the Gar- 
son studio reports that the contract called 
for one picture with an option on another, 
and as Mr. Peters had other plans the sec- 
ond picture was not made. What those 




















The young man receiving the jackdempsey here is Lincoln Stedman. 
ladylike young lady is Mary Miles Minter, as “Anne of Green Gables.” 
we want to call your attention to the fact that Lincoln, who is the son of the 
charming Myrtle Stedman, is not always so calm under circumstances like this. 
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plans, if any, were has not yet been divulged. 
Mr. Peters, it is understood, is not depend- 
ent upon the screen or the stage for his 
income, which may, or may not, explain why 
his appearances are so intermittent. 


ADY DIANA COOPER—better known 
to the world at large as Lady Diana 
Manners, famous English beauty—will arrive 
in California soon after Christmas. When 
D. W. Griffith was in England taking scenes 
for his propaganda picture “The Great 
Love” he enlisted the services of many Eng- 
lish notables—among them, Lady Diana. She 
screened so well that Mr. Griffith secured 
her agreement to come to America to act 
in pictures. An accident which befell Lady 
Diana has delayed her departure all this 
time. She will be accompanied to this coun- 
try by her husband. 

















































































































A gown like this can be worn by only 

one woman in the world—Petrova. Ab- 

sent from the screen for a long time, Ma- 

dame Olga has been touring in vaudeville. 

The svelte figure you see here was partly 

responsible for her stage success in “Pan- 
thea” and other plays. 
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Don’t, Madam— 


Don’t Try To Bake Beans 


It takes too many hours. And nohome 
oven can fit beans to easily digest. 

Leave this dish to the Van Camp 
scientific cooks. They have worked 
for years to perfect it. They have the 
facilities. 


The New-Day Way 


The Van Camp experts — college 
trained—make a science of bean baking. 

Their beans are grown on studied 
soils. Each lot is analyzed before they 
start to cook. 

Their boiling water is freed from min- 
erals, for hard water makes skins tough. 

Their baking is done in steam ovens. 
Thus they bake for hours at high heat, 
without bursting or crisping a bean. 


VAN GMP’ 


And they bake in sealed containers so 
no flavor can escape. 


The Ideal Sauce 


They perfected a supreme sauce by 
testing 856 recipes. It is ideal in its 
tang and zest. That sauce is baked 
with the pork and beans, so that every 
atom shares it. 

The result is beans as men like 
them. They are nut-like and whole. 
They have savor and zest. And they 
don’t upset digestion. 

Such beans can’t be baked at home. 
They are nowhere baked as we bake 
them. Serve a meal of Van Camp’s 
and you will gain an entirely new idea 
of baked beans. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Soups 


Catsup 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 





recipes, but 
countless tests. 
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Van Camp’s Soups Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
—18 kinds Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Based on famous French The finest Italian recipe Made from a perfect blend 


perfected by 





made vastly better by our 
scientific cooks. 


every heart removed. 
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Aclearhead |} 
assures good sleep 


ABY always sleeps well 


after he has used Kon- 
don’s. It soon opens nostrils, pre- 
vents dangerous mouth-breathing, 
and “nips a cold in the bud.” 
Children like Kondon’s because 
it makes them feel fine. Mothers 
know that it chases away chronic 
catarrh, headaches, or bad colds. 
Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is guaran- 
teed not only by us, but by 30 years ser- 
vice to millions of Americans. If Kon- 
don’s doesn’t do wonders for your cold, 


sneezing, cough, chronic catarrh, nose- 
bleed, headache, sore nose, etc., we'll 


pay your money back. hye 


ABLACH 


Face Power 
DID YOU KNOW—. 


that Lablache is frequently imitated? — Vi’hy? 
It is not the strong perfume that benefits the 


skin. Never accept a 
new one when you can get 
Lablache.“ Stick to La. 
blache and Lablache 

will stick to you.” 





Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10 
for a sample box 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
B* training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Fighteenth Year — 10.000 Grada- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly, 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial with money re- 
fanded if student discontinues. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
582 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. 
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ARY PICKFORD will join the de- 

cade-long procession of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroys.”” Mrs. Pickford secured screen 
rights to the Frances Hodson Burnett story 
which was such a hit on the stage; and 
Mary will make an early production of it. 
Curls again. And a costume, perhaps, rem- 
iniscent of “Mistress Nell” of her Famous 
Players days. 


RANCES MARION secured her re- 

lease from the Hearst film organiza- 
tion a few weeks after she signed her con- 
tract, and returned immediately to her first 
love, Mary Pickford. It is not said whether 
it was because Miss Marion didn’t like New 
York, or wanted to go back to California, 
or because she had just married Fred Thomp- 
son, former champion athléte and chap- 
lain of the 143rd Field Artillery of which 
Miss Pickford was godmother, it is not for 
us to say. But as Miss Pickford has done 
about her finest work in Miss Marion’s scen- 
arios and Miss Marion’s best scenarios have 
|}been for Miss Pickford, it is rejoiceful 
| news. 


Edna Mae Cooper was a November bride. 
You have seen her many times in Lasky 
plays. 


EDDINGS: Martin-Tree. Joe Mar- 

tin, of Universal City, has a new 
domestic co-star; her name is Topsy-Tree. 
The Laemmle favorite will star in a new 
series of comedies, and his bride will enact 
the leading role. (Note: Joe is Universal’s 
chief chimpanzee.) 


LL good comedies end in weddings 
and all good weddings end in com- 
edies—as of course, distinguished from trag- 
| edies. So the association of ideas must be 
‘credited for the fact that on the Christie 
Comedy lot in November, four members of 
the organization were married, two of them 
to each other. James Clemmons, stage su- 
perintendent started it, Pat Dowling. press 
agent, followed, and then Miss Inez Jane, 
chief auditor, married Dallas McClish. tech- 


| nical director. 


ALLACE REID, JUNIOR, made 

his film bow in the Photoplay Mag- 
azine Screen Supplement and he was so 
good that his father gave him a part in his 
new picture, “The Bear Trap.” He will 
play Toodles. He is only two and a half, 
but his line of dramatic forbears is indeed 
imposing; his great-aunt was Fanny Dav- 
enport; his grandfather is Hal Reid. But 
he still insists his name is just “Bill.” 


LLIOTT DEXTER, who was about 

to be starred by Famous-Lasky sev- 
eral months ago, when he fell ill, is now 
about again, and will begin work this month 
on his first star production. The story for this 
picture has not yet been definitely decided, 
but it is expected that William DeMille 
will direct. Meanwhile Mr. Dexter is con- 
valescent at his home at Ocean Park. 


IRIAM MacDONALD, sister of Kath- 

erine MacDonald and Mary MacLaren, 
was married early in November to Capt. 
Clyde Balsley, an aviator who distinguished 
himself as a member of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, winning twenty-three citations in- 
cluding the Croix de Guerre. They have 
gone to Coronado for the winter and will 
later go to Paris to live, which finishes Miss 
MacDonald’s picture career. She appeared 
in several productions with her sisters. 


P E should worry about the coal 
strike,” says Will Rogers. “There's 
no room in our cellar for coal anyhow.” 


gee W. HORNE, directing Warner 
Oland’s new serial, “The Third Eye,” 
made one hundred and ten scenes in one day 
at the Astra Studio, Glendale. Is this a 
record day’s work? 


ITH the expiration of his contract 
with Thomas H. Ince, Charles Ray 
will begin producing for himself. He expects 
to begin work on his first production about 
the middle of January, and has engaged Rob 
Wagner as his scenario chief. Wagner's 
principal claim to a niche in the Hall of 
Fame previously has been his articles in 
The Saturday Evening Post poking fun at 
moving picture production activities. 


T was a foggy morning (oh, very un- 

usual weather for California) and Scott 
Sidney, one of Al Christie’s comedy directors, 
with a squint at the sky, observed to Fay 
Tincher: “Looks a little like rain so we'll 
take it easy today. We'll get the hornet’s 
nest stuff, Fay rolling off the roof, sheriff 
and Fay shooting each other, Helen Darl- 
ing falling into the river, Fay attacking 
Peevish Pete with a sulphur pot, and a few 
little odds and ends like that.” 

Fay began a fervent prayer for fine weath- 
er so she could get a day off. 


OLDWYN is preparing to issue a bur- 
lesque on the “Timely Topics” style of 
stuff. It will be made up of sayings by Will 
Rogers, will be called “The Illiterate Di- 
gest,” and will be decorated by rope stunts. 


ARY PICKFORD won her case in 

court—she was the defendant in the 
suit instituted by Mrs. Cora Wilkenning, 
an agent, who alleged that Mary owes her 
$108,000 for managerial services rendered 
while Mary was in the Famous Players 
employ. Mrs. Wilkenning will appeal the 
case. Mary took the stand in her own de- 
fense, and thoroughly nonplussed the plain- 
tiffs attorney when confronted by him, she 
looked him squarely in the eye, pointed her 
index finger at him, and said, “I’m scared of 
vou.” The lawyer coughed and replied. “I’m 
nothing to be afraid of” and Mary answered, 
“Well, you frighten me just the same!” 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued) 

EAN ACKER, who has been playing in 

Metro productions, and Rudolph Val- 
entino, a leading man, were principals in a 
speedily arranged marriage last month at the 
home of Joseph Engel in Hollywood. Val- 
entino proposed one afternoon and was ac- 
cepted, told Maxwell Karger, procured the 
marriage license at the home of the county 
clerk, and were married at midnight, the 
witnesses being Mr. and Mrs. Karger, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard A. Rowland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Warren, May Allison, Herbert Blache, 
Frank Brockliss and Charles Brown. They 
are living at the Hollywood Hotel. 


EORGE FAWCETT, who left Griffith 

after a long artistic association with 
that producer, has gone to Vitagraph, where 
he will direct. Corinne Griffith is his first 
star. 


OBYNA HOWLAND, the statuesque lady 
you will remember in the Norma Tal- 
madge picture “The Way of a Woman” has 
found a way around her height—she’s six 
feet tall. But when anyone asks her, she 


says, “I’m five feet, twelve.” 














Gareth Hughes has just entered upon a 
three-year agreement which provides that 
this young Welsh actor is to be starred. 
After long stage experience he played, in 
pictures, with Marguerite Clark, Norma 
Talmadge, and recently acted the young 
brother of Clara Young in “Eyes of 


Youth.” 
HEN Max Eastman—who is the editor 
of the monthly known as “The 
Liberator” and who is called a_bolshevist 


by most people—went to Los Angeles last 
winter to gain support, it is said, for the 
continuance of his magazine he met Char- 
lie Chaplin. Now, it is said in some 
circles that Charlie is what we might call 
a “parlor bolshevist”’—that is, he may not 
air his views in public, but he entertains 
strong beliefs all the same. However that 
may be, Chaplin and Eastman met, and 
professing mutual admiration, became friends. 
Then the report got about that the come- 
dian was backing “The Liberator,” only to 
meet with a positive denial from Charlie, 
who said he had been interested in Eastman 
simply as a personality, and that he cher- 
ished absolutely no socialist or bolshevist 
tendencies. 
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Dalton 


Another Favorite of the Films 
* Who appreciates the comforts, the snug-fitting, the durability of 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE, 


Remember, the construction of these stockings is different—they’re 
made on special patented machines that “knit-in” the shape without 
seams. No unsightly stitching up the back of the leg. No welts to 





We walk on—just a soft smoothness that gives comfort with every step. 
es 
>> Extra-Elastic, narrow hem top prevents garter runs 
if : Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, and Silk twisted with Fibre , 
4 7; SOLD AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 
Nf 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
22 Park Street, Rockford, Ill. 
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When you are dressing for the day, 
there is a certain amount of pleasure in pulling 
on a pair of “Best Knit” hose. 
of satisfaction—a good start for the day. 


“Best Knit” 


Hosiery is a great favorite among men who are par- 
ticular as to the quality of their hose. 



















































































It gives you a feeling a 








Knit from the finest 


Like tailor made they're knit to fit and fit perfectly. 


Obtainable in a full range of colors in popular weights and styles. 









All sizes. 


For women too, 


Milwaukee Hosiery Co., 


Your store has them. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Silk, silk lisle, silk plaited, cashmere, silk and wool and lisle. 


If not, write us direct. 
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Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
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Improves the faulty 
complexion—protects the 
beauty of the perfect one 
—and stays on. 

Wh ite, Cream, Flesh, Pink and 


the newCarmen- Brunette Shade. 


50c Everywhere 


Cemplexion 


‘Powder 








Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion. magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sageing | facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowi ing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
bs rugs no big expense and quick results. Se 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE | COURSE 
Dept. 17, 624 So. ve., Minois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocrof? + Work 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded ) 


HEN Taylor Holmes’ picture, ‘“Two- 

Bit Seats” was projected in the Eng- 
lish cinema houses, the managers took care 
to explain in advance to their patrons the 
meaning of the slang term. “It is,” they 
announced, “fan Americanism; the entire 
picture is filled with American slang. To 
begin with, ‘Two-Bit Seats’ means ‘gallery 
The ‘two-bit’ is the equiv- 
alent of our shilling gallery at the theatre.” 


NIVERSAL is doing over another one. 

This time it is Peter B. Kyne’s, “The 
‘Three Godfathers.” The new version will 
be known as “The Gift of the Desert,’ and 
Harry Carey will be the chief godfather. 





ILTON E. HOFFMAN, for several 

years general manager of the Holly- 
wood studio of the Lasky Company, has 
been chosen as chief of the new studio of 
the big Zukor interests in London. Mr. 
Hoffman is one of the most capable studio 
managers in the business. His duties on the 
Coast fall to Charles F. Eyton, who becomes 
| general studio representative in California 
for the company and Fred Kley who is the 
new studio manager. Mr. Eyton will divide 
his time between the Lasky and Morosco 
studios. Mr. Eyton is the husband of 
Kathlyn Williams. 


W. GRIFFITH'S first picture for the 
« Big Four will be “Romance,” the fa- 
mous stage success of this country and Eng- 
land. Doris Keane, creator of the role of the 
opera-singer on the legitimate, will be the 
star of the filmed version. The picture will 
be made in Florida. Miss Keane’s actor- 
husband, Basil Sydney, will act opposite her 
on the screen as he did on the stage. 





y Ft) be afraid. That’s a wooden gun; 

and it wooden. shoot.” That’s 
Mildred Davis’ own pun and she admits it’s 
a bad one—the worst she could think of on 
{short notice. Harold Lloyd’s new leading 
| lady was recently a visitor at the traps of 
the Los Angeles Gun Club, and seemed in- 
terested in the steady breaking of clay 
pigeons by the shooters. “It seems such a 
waste of time and ammunition,” she said, 
“how much easier it would be to take a 
hammer!” 


HE novels of Vicente Blasco Ibanez, 

whose “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” was perhaps the most widely 
read novel of the war, have been purchased 
by Metro for screen adaptation. The works 
| include, besides the famous tale, “Mare Nos- 
trum” (Our Sea), “Blood and Sand,” and 
“La Bondega.” The Spanish author re- 
cently paid a visit to America; and while 
in Manhattan he was made much of by the- 
atrical and film people. One company in- 
duced him to visit their projection room for 





the showing of one of their products. It 
made a good publicity story, anyway. 
NN KROMAN was a little Danish 


A girl who came to California to seek 
thought she could get in was because she 
could ride, swim and dive—and she believed 
these were all the qualifications necessary. She 
played bits for a long while; finally she got 
a part. Then her rise was rapid; and as Ann 
Forrest she played with Houdini and, lately, 
with Henry Walthall in Allan Dwan’s 
“The Splendid Hazard.” Her astonishment 
upon learning that it was not her athletic 
prowess but her blonde good looks which 
won her success is unique. “I’m not much 
to look at,” she says naively and modestly, 
“but look at these photographs. The camera 
sure is good to me.” 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 74) 


he has made them permit him to have his 
princess, Mr. Cruze’s effort is a rapid, free- 
i.and succession of brisk sketches. Lila Lee, 
as Princess Irma, is the old Lila Lee of much 
attempt and small accomplishment, rather 
than the infinitely quaint and charming— 
the new Lila Lee discovered by Cecil DeMille 
in “Male and Female.” Such fine actors 
as Tully Marshall, Edwin Stevens and Theo- 
dore Roberts, and such an interesting young 
person as Harrison Ford, are to be found 
in the cast. 


HEART OF THE HILLS— 
First National 


When he made the jigging scene in this 
colorful drama of the midland mountains 
director Franklin—perhaps quite uncon- 
sciously—vouchsafed one of the best episodes 
that the screen has seen in this or any other 
year. Like most of the things that count, 
this scene is simple, and is built upon the 
simplest of subjects: 





the infectious, almost | 


orgiastic dancing of a group of mountainers | 


in a log cabin, rhyming their steps to 
“Turkey in the Straw,” wheezed out upon 
a decrepit violin. The old man, the moun- 
tain boy, the mountain girl, then the city 
fellow, and then everyone mingle in this 
mad festival of stepping competition. It 
was interesting to watch the great audience 
which saw this picture with me catch the 
spirit of the uncouth dance; they too were 
swept along on its jerking phrases like 
Ethiop converts in a dusky camp-meeting. 
And the finale! That moment in which 
“srandpap” flings his arms aloft and cries 
a stentorian “Stop!” And why? “I done 
lost my false teeth!’ Here is a merry episode 
perfectly rounded at the finish in a flash 
of uproarious human farce. The photoplay 
as a whole is quite the best of the many 
stories of the Kentucky and Tennessee moun- 
tains to come to moving vision in the past 
vear or two. It is a simple, generally un- 
stable tale, but it is told with such convic- 
tion, with such simplicity, and with so many 
gentle little asides that it moves one in a 
way than many a better piece, less skilfully 
manipulated, is unable to do. Also it is 


if not always the exact literary letter of 
John Fox, Jr. 
wild little Mavis Hawn, once more enters 
into her physical descriptions with the furv 
of a novice who has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose—and the painstaking care 
and cunning detail of the celebrated per- 
former who has everything to lose and very 
little to gain: altogether. an unbeatable com- 
bination of talents. Sunerb characteriza- 
tions are given by Sam De Grasse and 
Claire MacDowell—the latter, especially, 
convincing and even thrilling—as Martha 
Hawn, a dull-eyed, slow-witted female, who, 
in spite of her cruelty, her selfishness and her 
cunning, still feels the remorse that inevitably 
comes to a heartless mother and a treacher- 
ous wife. Let us mention, also, Fred W. 
Huntley as the inimitable Grandpap Jason 
Hawn—a sturdy old man who just must 
have lived. 


COUNTERFEIT—Artcraft 


This story is fortunate in having so apt 
a name. It is counterfeit. It is the poorest 
piece in which we can remember seeing Elsie 
Ferguson. It purports to be a yarn of 


spurious money-makers in Newport, R. I., 
the home of much counterfeit social worth. 
It is so original that at the end we are 
stunned, nay, amazed, to learn that counter- 
feiter Ferguson has been a counterfeit coun- 
terfeiter—in truth, a government agent—an 
operative of the secret service! 


After a 





Mary Pickford herself, as the | 


worth mentioning that it reflects the spirit | which ferments and forms 
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Watch the Luster 


Come Back to Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





The Cloud is Due to Film 


When pearly teeth grow dingy 
they are coated with a film. 


There is on all teeth a slimy 
film, ever present, ever-forming. 
It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 

Brushing in the usual way does 
not end this film. That is why 
so many teeth discolor and decay. 
Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, 


That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


They, with tartar, are the chief 


cause of pyorrhea. 


Now We Combat It 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to 
combat this film. Able authori- 
ties have proved this by many 


careful tests. Leading dentists 
all over America are now urging 
its adoption. 

For home use the method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And all who ask are 
sent a ten-day test to show them 
what it does. 


Based on Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 

A recent discovery makes this 
method possible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But science 
has now found a harmless activating 
method. Now active pepsin can be 
constantly applied. 

Pepsodent is now doing for millions 
of teeth what nothing else has done. 
We urge you to see what it does for 
your teeth. Compare it with the old- 
time methods and judge the results 
for yourself. 


The test is free. Make it for your 


Péepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Watch the Results 4 
For Ten Days 


Send this coupon for a 10- | 


sake and your children’s sake. Cut 
out the coupon now. 
PAT.OFF. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, pent. 974. 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Day Tube. Note how clean Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

the teeth feel after using. 1 

Mark the absence of theslimy | Name LETTS en 
film. Seehowtheteeth whiten ,; === °° »»°»»”””}”}”©°©°©=§© 

as the fixed film disappears. S.-M  iaicicecsisiniiniiincindipaniiitiahttniisenlennaaiiaaiainaniin 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine”’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine”’ 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 


Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
enlarged pores, etc., because it 
tightens’’ and tones the skin and 
. underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 

ra derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 
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GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
FOR COLO IN HEAD 



























































eee )=©=69W Ay Not? 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe andcold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 

you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 

of inspiration to your friends. In other words,LIVE. As sureas sunrise 

You can weigh exactly 

what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for 
what I have done for 92,000 women I can dofor you. Are you too fleshy? 
Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your 
own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
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Excess Flesh, in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
art of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Malassimilation 
Round Shoulders Trritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 










Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many he :!th hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 35, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 











Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 








The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 

weary evening the only kindly remembrances 
are of George Fitzmaurice’s generally good 
direction and Miss Ferguson’s_ splendid 
gowns. I can hear George swearing when 
he was handed this story. 


EASTWARD HO!—Fox 


We have, here, a rather weak vehicle of 
most ordinary type, and an utterly con- 
ventional story, featuring William Russell. 
William McLeod Raine’s novel apparently 
had enough stuff in it for a photoplay but 
the adaptors have taken everything out 
except the fights and the motion-picture 
plotting. The tale concerns one Buck Lind- 
say, a typical cattleman, on whose whole- 
some and breezy person devolves the 
straightening out of a tangle arising in the 
effete and generally wicked East. White 
slavery and other what-nots are dragged in 
for cheap thrills, and the result is only tire- 
some. 


THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY— 
Robertson-Cole 


Monsieur Cody, the elegant heart-breaker, 
must needs be the eternal vamp, and he 
is here shown plying his wiles, his moustache, 
his tight cuffs, his fancy shoes, his curious 
waistcoat, his naughty eyes, his well-creased 
trousers, his multitudinous jewelry, and 
other devices, not forgetting his nonchalance 
—never must we forget his nonchalance !— 
upon one Marcene, a child of the Canadian 
woods. He forgets Marcene, who throws 
herself and her child—also the child of the 
tight cuffs, curious waistcoat, multitudinous 
jewelry, etc., etc., etc—into a pond. Comes 
regret to the gentleman of the various and 
several assets, and he atones by marrying her 
sister. Afterward, we find that a dog pulled 
her and her baby from the lake. 


DAWN-—Blackton-Pathe 


Eleanor H. Porter’s story of the super- 
sensitive young blind artist, Keith Burton, 
and his sweetheart, Dorothy Parkman. 
These parts are played, and well played, by 
Robert Gordon and Sylvia Breamer. Miss 
Porter’s many readers need no synopsis, but 
to others it may be said that the narrative 
concerns young Burton’s blindness, and his 
sweetheart’s faithful devotion, even though 
she has to ply that devotion to the melan- 
choly lad under an assumed name, when he 
resolutely cast her from him, rather than 
have her share his lightless life. The strong- 
est and bravest part of the story is that 
it works itself to its conclusion without the 
usual magical restoring operation. Here, the 
operation is a failure. The story is serious, 
but is relieved by certain comedy touches. 
In continuity it is rather uncertain, but the 
direction atones for much of this. 


A DAY OF PLEASURE— 
First National 


Not much can be said for le grand Chap- 
lin’s new instrument of merriment. It 
wheezes along like the Ford car that carries 
it its first few yards, has two or three really 
funny episodes reminiscent of Charles in 
his best moods, and a long, long footage 
which is just patent vulgarity. It begins 
with the family’s departure, as the title 
suggests, for “a day of pleasure.’ The 
antics of the reliquary Henry, which, with its 
engine running, rocks like a tug in a typhoon, 
are not only laughable but reminiscent to 
many a man who has dolled the wife and 
kids up, fed the car water and gas and oil, 
and, at the last minute, finds some unac- 
countable ailment in its insides making him 
a fixture instead of a roamer. This part 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded ) 


of the piece is well managed indeed; Chap- 
lin himself is the dignified paterfamilias even 
in his usual make-up, and the exquisite 
Purviance, plain but neat in a suit that fits 
none too well, gives a serious face and a 
heavy hand to the two young hopefuls who 
occupy the back seat. It is when the family 
gets on the boat that the pleasureable day 
drags drearily, and at moments disgustingly, 
for mal de mer, in its most dismal aspects, 
is the principal pastime of the excursion. 
Coming home, and again in the Detroit Pull- 
man, the family has a very funny and well 
managed scene in traffic at one of Los 
Angeles’ busiest corners—an episode, indeed, 
which must have taken infinite pains and 
patience to secure. But apart from its first 
and last moments, the vehicle is not worth 
anybody’s talents, let alone Charlie Chap- 
lin’s. The Ford stuff seems to have been 
a good idea—a mere sketch, hastily exe- 
cuted in a happy moment, to which: this 
labored supplement was heavily added long 
afterward. 


THE BEACHCOMBERS — Universal 


This piece, a vivid story of the sea, will 
probably not be released under this title. 
Directed by Rex Ingram, it is the story of a 
sea-captain who takes a cargo of spurious 
pianos to South America, and, en route, 
politely befriends the much-abused wife of 
the consignor. A request for a song, bring- 
ing a piano to the deck, reveals that they 
are not musical instruments, but gun-cases, 
and that the cargo is consigned to an in- 
cipient revolution. The captain dares not 
speak for fear of mutiny, and, once in port, 
he again refuses to speak because of the 
miscreant’s wife. Thrown into the seaside 
penitentiary, he rather too quickly breaks 
out, and flees inadvertently to the refuge 
of a great band of outcasts farther down 
the sand—the beachcombers. Engaged in 
combat with the leader of this gang, a giant 
mulatto, he bests him, and, in command of 
his tatterdemalion force, upsets the revolu- 
tion in spite of its good start. The wicked 
gun-runner is killed, and, as one might not 
have unreasonably suspected, the worthy 
captain sails back to the States with his 
widow. The weakness of the story is 
most evident at the point in which the sea- 
captain refuses to tell his own Consul of the 
impending revolt—all because it would make 
the lady unhappy. This is stretching things, 
not only in patriotic probability, but be- 
cause the very best way to protect the 
woman would have been to tell the truth. 
However, it is an excellently made photo- 
play. The captain, portrayed by Elmo Lin- 
coln; the villain, by Harry Von Meter; the 
giant mulatto, by Noble Johnson, and the 
wife, by Mabel Ballin, are all excellent and 
believable likenesses. 


IN BRIEF — 


“The Isle of Conquest” (Select) The old 
island romance, more prudently policed than 
ever. Here Miss Norma Talmadge promises 
the gentleman—Mr. Wyndham Standing— 
that she will permit him to kiss her unless 
_her husband comes at the end of the month. 
Of course hubby makes his appearance, thus 
morally safeguarding the play. And after- 
ward, hubby dies—and Wyndham gets his 
kiss. I have seen nothing drearier or more 
uninspired in many a month. Natalie Tal- 
madge makes an appearance in the support 
of her famous sister, and Charles Gerard is 
an acceptable naughty husband. My sym- 
pathies are extended the greatest emotional 
actress of the screen on her lamentable 1o1o 
material. A happier and better New Year 





to you, Mrs. Schneck! 


“Sealed Hearts” (Selznick) A_ tiresome 
play, of the old-husband-young-wife class. 
Robert Edeson, cast as Marchbanks, Sr., 
withers and perishes while his son, per- 
formed by Eugene O'Brien, properly chokes 
back a youthful affection, amid many ac- 
cusations by his parent. 

“The Undercurrent” (Select) A story of 
squelched Bolshevism, with a great deal of 
action and physical punch. Arthur Guy 
Empey wrote the story, and acts its prin- 
cipal part. It is red-bloodedly American, 
and this may commend it where its artistry 
fails. As artistry it isn’t there. 

“The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl” (First Na- 
tional) Henry Arthur Jones’ story, of very 
mild appeal here, about a London Gaiety 
girl. Only I believe they mask the Gaiety 
as the “Pandora” theatre in-this play. David 
Kirkland, directing, did one of the ablest 
works of his career in making this piece 
really hold attention despite an inherent Jack 
of interest. Anita Stewart, Conway Tearle 
and Victor Steele play the principal parts. 

“What’s Your Husband Doing?” (Ince- 
Paramount) Douglas McLean and Doris 
May, the redoubtable “Twenty-Three Hours’ 
Leave” pair, in a picture version of George 
Hobart’s farce. It is entertaining, but far 
from approaching the standard of their for- 
mer endeavor. 

“Wings of the Morning” (Fox) William 
Farnum, as the militant Robinson Crusoe 
of Louis Tracy’s novel. He is supported by 
Louise Lovely. It is entertaining; one of 
many equally good, well-photographed, un- 
subtle stories of adventure. 

“His Divorced Wife” (Universal) A poor 
picture, on a poorly-chosen subject. Too 
bad for Monroe Salisbury, who, after a long 
career in mediocre screen contraptions, 
climbed resolutely back to real vehicles and 
real acting, a little less than a year ago. 

“Lasca” (Universal) The best part of this 
picture lies in its discovery of Edith Roberts 
as a genuinely interesting screen personality. 
Miss Roberts has long been with us, but 
heretofore has done nothing to warrant a 
second look. Do you remember the old 
poem of the fiery Mexican girl, who, shield- 
ing her Jover with her own body in a great 
cattle stampede, dies trying to save him? 
Here it is, done into a wonderfully scenic 
five-reel story by Percy Heath. And they 
had courage enough to preserve the logical 
ending. 

“The Gun-Fighting Gentleman” (Univer- 
sal) A vigorous Western, of usual type. 
Harry Carey is both author and star. 

“Poor Relations’ (Robertson-Cole) If 
King Vidor had depended for his deserved 
and suddenly won repute on this slight 
fabric he would still be in the great un- 
known. However, no marksman can hit 
the bull’s-eye every time. The mild little 
photoplay’s best and only worthy quality is 
its wistful touch of humanity. Florence 
Vidor and Zasu Pitts are in the cast. 

“A Fugitive From Matrimony” (Robert- 
son-Cole) Perhaps you've forgotten that H. 
B. Warner’s best medium was once thought 
to be light comedy. If so, this piece will 
remind you, if reminding is necessary, that 
he is a very finished comedian. The beauti- 
ful Seena Owen assists. 

“The Illustrious Prince” (Robertson-Cole) 
Sessue Hayakawa, breaking away from the 
inevitable American sacrifice, to play a Nip- 
ponese avenger of royal blood, plying his 
vengeance in London society. A well-known 
E. Phillips Oppenheim story, finely produced. 

“The Tower of Jewels” (Vitagraph) Co- 
rinne Griffith, in a woman-crook story of 
average appeal. Maurice Costello, Vitagraph 
veteran, is prominent in the personnel. 
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How completely it is ex- 
pressed by well groomed nails! 
They say hands tell character 
—but finger nails surely tell 
whether you take proper pride 
in your personal appearance. 
For beauty at their finger tips, 
prominent women of the social 
world and the stage use 


Graf’s 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


A perfect manicure, lasting and water- 
proof, requires only a few minutes. 

COMPLETE HYGLO OUTFIT at 
$1.50 (pictured below) includes Hyglo 
Cuticle Remover and nail bleach, Hyglo 
Nail Polish in cake form, Hyglo Nail Polish 
Paste (pink), Hyglo Nail White, also flexible 
nail file, emery board, orange stick and 
cotton. Hyglo manicure preparations can 
be bought separately at 35c. and 65c. each, 
at leading drug and department stores. 

HYGLO Mascarine for stiffening eye- 
lashes and darkening eyebrows, can be 
readily washed off with water, including 
brush and mirror, 50c; black, brown, blonde. 


To enable you to try HYGLO Nail 
Polish (Powder) and HYGLO Cuticle Re- 
mover and Nail Bleach, we will mail you 
small samples including emery board, orange 
stick and cotton, upon receipt of roc, in coin. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
(Est. 1873) 

127 WEST 24th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Harold F. Ritchie&Co.,Inc. 
Selling Agents 
*171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and 
10 McCaul Street, 
Toronto, Can. 
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"THERE'S one way and only 

one, for you to know that 
Armand Complexion Powder is 
as wonderful as we claim—and 
that is to try it. 


Go to any of the better shops 
and buy a box of Armand. 
Armand Bouquet is a fairly 
dense powder, and Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is very dense and 
different from any other face 
powder made. The Bouquet 
comes in a square box at 50c and 
the Cold Cream Powderin a mini- 
ature hat box at$1. If you prefer, 
send 15c and your dealer’s name 
for three samples. Address 


ARMAND, Des Moines 
In Canada—Armand, St. Thomas, Ont. 

















IKING or resting — the 

wind through the woods 
and the draft through the 
room may mean the same 
kind of a cough. Stave it 
off with Dean’s Mentholated 
Cough Drops. Get them 
anywhere. 








Dean Medicine Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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CoucHDro 


‘Learn to Dance! ©. 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute”’ society 
dances:in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; 
bo music ied: thousands taught successfully. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today 
for FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER 
Geom 30, 621 Crescent 











mM. 6. 
Place — Chicago, IIL. 
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The Gentle Grafters 


Everything the actresses use and 
wear in the films is real — the dear sweet 
things see to that 


ND now the poor down-trodden 
motion picture stars whose weekly 
stipends range from five to twelve 
thousand iron men a week, are 


| obliged to resort to the pettiest forms of 


graft in order to look the H. C. L. gentleman 
squarely in the face! 

How can any self-respecting star keep up 
an appearance if she does not stoop to the 
methods employed by politicians, city con- 
tractors, and reporters? It is the public’s 
own fault that she is obliged to sully her 
soul in her desperate attempt to live up 
to the reputation she had wished on her 
of being extravagant, eccentric and exclu- 
sive. 

Even the department stores as well as the 
little shops on Fifth Avenue recognize the 
embarrassing position the star occupies, by 
allowing a ten percent discount on all goods 
she purchases. This helps some. Many of 
the motion picture producers go so far as 
to supply their stars with their wardrobes 
for the productions, in order to help them 
make ends meet. There is a certain star 
whose contract calls for automobile tires as 
well. In another contract, between a well 
known star and a well known producer, a 
stipulation for salaries for chauffeur and 
maid, as well as upkeep of the star’s hair is 
included. Why should not the producer pay 
these expenses? Is it not the chauffeur who 
drives the star to the studio, and the maid 
who dresses her for the production and the 
hair that photographs like a million dollars 
part of the finished photo play, like the fur- 
niture and extra people? Then why should 
the star dip into her $5,000 a week when 
really these things have nothing to do with 
her Art? 


The motion picture producer of to-day 
does not dare to oppose a star in any way. 
Whatever demand she makes must be 
granted. If a star is opposed, she can im- 
mediately take to her bed and register a 
nervous headache. The result of several 
days illness would cost a producer many 
thousands of dollars, and he has discovered 
after playing the game from every angle 
that it is cheaper to accede to her whims. 
If he should break her contract, he would 
only meet with the same situation from an- 
other star, because stars seem to be neces- 
sary, and after having spent a small for- 
tune on publicity and advertising, in order 
to make a star popular, it would not be a 
profitable move to release her and give some 
other producer the benefit of the expenditure. 
So the star has the producer in the hol- 
low of her hand, and any time he doesn’t 
like it, she can move on to another pro- 
ducer and at a bigger salary. 

Of course all these concessions in the 
contracts help, but they are not sufficient 
to cover the necessary expenses of one who 
lives in a rarefied atmosphere, and like the 
little shop girl who sneaks a few spools 
of sewing cotton from the counter now and 
then, the star is obliged to contrive ways 
and means for procuring things without 
cost. One star—a clever little thing she was 
—charged the producers for the use of her 
pet dog in a production. Most dogs of 
breeding and pulchritude receive ten dol- 
lars a day for acting in the pictures and 
it was indeed a worth while consideration 
for the poor star to eke out a few honest 
dollars. 

Another star noted for her sinuous figure 
lunched day after day in her dressing room 
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The Gentle Grafters 
(Concluded) 


on crackers and tea. She said she did not 
dare to eat a more substantial meal be- 
cause she feared the treacherous avoirdu- 
pois, but the truth of the matter became 
known when it was learned that she re- 
ceived only $7,500 a week for a salary! 
While out on location one day she ate 
ravenously and without regard for her fig- 
ure of a luncheon provided by the produ- 
cers. 

One of the favorite methods employed 
by stars who cannot live decently on their 
salaries is to get their clothes at reduced 
rates from modistes and milliners who sup- 
ply the wardrobe for the production, paid 
for by the producers. Of course any mo- 
diste will consent to enter into a petty graft 
deal in order to retain the star’s patronage. 

P. S. No disillusionment is meant. Re- 
member you and I make the star what she 
Is. 


Defiant Definitions 


Up-Stage—Mostly mental derangement; 
somebody who is, says somebody who 
isn’t, is 

Temperament—What some actors think they 
feel, but don’t; a poor excuse not to work. 

Close-Up—What everybody wants. It is 
given to many that don’t deserve it, and 
refused some who do. 

Stillk—Punch and Judy snap-shots showing 
what is not in the film; actors’ cocaine. 

Camera—Life’s ego-meter; the only magnet 
that draws human beings. The driving 
wheel of the industry. 

Re-Take—The visible evidence of something 
wrong somewhere, for which no one is 
ever to blame. 

Star—A commercial article requiring six 
things: opportunity, talent, publicity, 
salesmanship, exhibition, and—smooth rub- 
bing. 

Heavy—A rascal who is willing to act natur- 
ally and get paid for it. 

Extra—The studio floatsam and jetsam; 
Kimberley ore; some know they can’t act, 
others think they can and—only a few 
really do. 

Cameraman—The raw stock broker who 
thinks he bears one end of the film world’s 
axis. However, a necessary individual. 

Director—The St. Peter at the gates of the 
production. The Lord’s bally-hooer. One 
man you must say “yes” to. 

Scenariost—The God Almighty of the screen 
firmament whose scriptures are not always 
obeyed. A modern Noah with a paper 
ark. The man who is always misunder- 
stood. 

Property Man—The living Christian from 
Pilgrim’s Progress; a giver of all things, 
slowly—but sometime. 

Ingenue—The embodiment of “Nobody 
home.” A female box of liquid pastel 
shades and glucose adjectives. 

Press Agent—The photoplay copy-cootie. A 
heaver of hot air verbs, and _ puffed 
salaries. His post is high, but he is under- 
paid. 

Setting—The only thing that is always 
wrong. Called beautiful, has a double 
face, and is very much needed. 

Props—Will O’ the Wisp necessities. That 
which we cuss when it isn’t there, and cuss 
when it is. The furniture renter’s bonanza. 
Cutter—The moloc who spoils your picture. 
A sort of licensed goat-getter, on salary. 
Cafe—The studio waiting room. A hot-bed 
of gossip and hot dogs, but with a certain 
attraction. 

Register—Short-changing the public by not 
ringing up the correct amount of emotion. 
Fade-Out—“Postoffice” on the screen. The 

final clinch. The director’s last chance to 

swear. 
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about Navisco 
Sugar Wafers. Tisey 
keep “open house” in 
all seasons and to al! 
people. Joy begins 
with their appearai:ce. 
And they’re SO come 
ervetlelettelic her 
with a beverage, cr 
fruit, or alone. %r:iy 
the delicacy of los 
pitality. 

Now sold in the famous 
[n-er-seal Trade Mark packaye 
NUS LO) ENE TKOLOD Bt 
COMPANY 





Clare Briggs, the man who draws 
Needs a Friend’’ receives more than $100 a day. 
other cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a bank 
president. If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in 
Oe ee Wheseraiew’s YOu the making of a great cartoonist. Develop- 


NeedsaFriend’" ing natural ability is the surest road to success. 


cartoons. 
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T hrough the Federal Schoolof Applied Car- 
tooning, the 30 most famous cartoonists of 
America teach you. What this school will 
do for you by mail in your spare time is told 
in the 32- -page book“A Road to Bigger 
Things.” Itcontains studio picturesofBriggs, 
McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and 
the other stars on the Federal Staff. Write for 
your FREE COPY today. — pened -~—_ this ad- 
vertisement, put your name and ess in the 
margin and mail it now, WRITE FOR arts BOOK TODAY. 
’ FEDERAL SCHOOL or APPLIED CARTOONING 

is ia 028 Warner 6 





“When a Feller 


There are many 
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For Your 


Photoplay Plots 


Scores of men and women today are 
making big money in their spare time 
by helping supply’the enormous de- 
mand for photoplays. Scores of pro- 
ducing companies are ready to pay for 


good ideas. They must have them. 


No doubt right at this minute you 
have a good idea or plot in your head 
that would make a good “movie.” 
Perhaps you are under the impression 
that it needs special talent to write 
scenarios. Dismiss that wrong idea 
because it is costing you money— 
possibly preventing you making big 
money and a name for yourself. 


The Secret of Selling 


Scenarios 


Just as the lawyer prepares his “briefs”’ in 
legal language so it is necessary for you to 
follow the “‘technique”’ or style and language 
of the photoplay studio in submitting your 
plots. Correct technique enables the Editor 
to “get’’ your plot at a glance. You can 
quickly master the art of writing scenarios 
with the help of “PHOTOPLAY WRITING”’ 
—an up-to-date and simplified course of in- 
struction. This course will enable you to 
sell your photoplay ideas. It covers all the 
fundamentals of scenario requirements. 
Send for descriptive booklet. It’s free. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept. P5, Chicago 


—_ es Hes a SS = SS 
I American School of Correspondence 
Dept. P5, Chicago 


i Without obligation you may send me 

your free booklet describing course 
| of instruction in Photoplay Writing. 
i 
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Keeps it Dressed! 


Stubborn, wiry, mussy uneyly 
hair becomes silky and beautiful. 
Gives it that lovely gloss charac- 
teristic of the hair of stage and 
screen stars of both sexes. Fine 
for the scalp—a tonic as well as a 
beautifier favorite of both MEN 
and WOMEN. Guaranteed harmlers 
and greaseless. TRIAL BOTTLE, 
postpaid, 50c. Larger size (three 
times quantity) $1. Satisfaction or 
price refunded. Order TODAY. 

Goddess Laboratories, Dept. 11, Chicago 
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WAY TO SECURE 
A SATIN SKIN 





APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 1 
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Hates 
Broad 


way! 


Marguerite 
Courtot Refuses 
to Believe that 

Bright Lights 

Spell Success 


“ 


T ISN’T strange when you consider 
that I have always lived there. And 
the view is lovely. You can look up 
and down the Hudson river. And then, 
you know, it is right opposite Broadway 
and Forty-second street. I can see all the 
lights from my window. That’s near 
enough for me—I don’t care for Broadway.” 
Marguerite Courtot was trying to explain 
why she lives in Weehawken, N. J., that 
strange place that sounds like the cry of a 
wild bird in distress. I politely accepted 
the lady’s apology. After all, when one 
is free and independent, one is entitled to 
live where one chooses. Only it seemed 
strange to talk to a motion picture actress 
who did not complain because God had 
made Fort Lee, N. J., a film town. 
Aside from the fact that she lives in Wee- 
hawken, Marguerite makes other claims to 
your interest. Raised in the studio,—she 
began with the old Kalem Company,—she 
is nevertheless a studio exotic. Not to cast 
slurs on other luminaries, she is the sort 
of girl your mother would like to have you 
go around with, even though she is an 
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actress. 


Never once in the course of three 
cups of tea and two rounds of French pas- 
try did Marguerite use slang, professional 
lingo or “please don’t print this” gossip. 
Hers is a demure prettiness and, to be old- 


fashioned, her manners are lady-like. She 
carries herself with. the air of a young per- 
son who has just been told that she is not 
exactly a strain on the eyes. 

“I was fifteen years old when I began 
to ‘act,’ if you could call it that,” said 
Marguerite. “Mother kmew a man over 
at the studio. He was always asking her 
to let me appear in a picture. It didn’t 
make any difference to me one way or the 
other. Mother was unwilling—she didn’t 
want to take me out of school. Imagine 
such a thing happening now! At the mere 
chance of a film offer, a mother would snatch 
her child from the cradle. 

“Those Kalem days were very pleasant. 
Like all the old companies, it was just a 
family. You didn’t hear much about sal- 
aries and none of us had contracts. After 
the series called ‘The Adventures of Mar- 
guerite’ I got another offer. I gave the 
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She Hates Broadway! 
(Concluded) 


company three weeks’ notice. Really, it 
was just as though I had left home. They 
felt so hurt and grieved. 

“I played in pictures with Tom Moore. 
I am glad that he has done so well. I love 
to see the real screen players make good. 
To me it seems that the stage players caused 
all this fever for high salaries, with limou- 
sines and bungalows thrown in. Producers 
engage ‘Broadway’ leading men at high sal- 
aries when they ought to develop the talent 
in their own studios. ‘Broadway’ names 
don’t mean much in the small towns. The 
small town people are better acquainted 
with the regular movie actors. And let me 
tell you, small town popularity is the suc- 
cess that counts.” . 

You see, living in Weehawkan has made 
Marguerite scornful of Broadway. Names 
of individuals in electric lights are not vis- 
ible from -the Jersey shore. You only 
glimpse a misty glare. 

“After Kalem I went to Gaumont and 
then to Famous Players. You may remem- 
ber ‘The Kiss’ and ‘Rolling Stones.’ And 
then this country went into the war. And 
I did a little war work. 

“You see, over in Weehawken there was 
a recruiting office for the marines. I used 
to help them out. Finally the sergeant 
who did the desk work was ordered to 
France. They needed someone to take his 
place and I volunteered. It took all my 
time so I had to drop my studio work. 
Then I made tours and sold war savings 
stamps. And I met some boys from the 
middle west so I adopted them and wrote 
to them all once a week while they were 
abroad. Altogether I was away from the 
screen for a year. So it’s very necessary 
that I catch up now. 

“T came back in ‘The Perfect Lover,’ with 
Eugene O’Brien. And then I made ‘The 
Teeth of the Tiger’ for Famous Players, 
with David Powell.” 

Then she did “Bound and Gagged,” a 
Pathe serial. 

“I wasn’t very anxious to play in a serial,” 
she said, “and before I signed the contract 
I took good care to find out that I wasn’t 
the person to be bound and gagged. But I 
haven’t regretted it.” 

Besides living in Weehawken, Miss Cour- 
tot can boast of two other departures from 
type. She has never been to Los Angeles 
and she doesn’t use any make-up, except a 
coating of powder when she is before the 
camera. 


By Request 


HERE had been a movie ball and one 

of the principal cafes of the city was 
filled with fans and notables. A large male 
person stepped upon the orchestra platform 
and announced: 

“By special request the orchestra will 
now play ‘The Maiden’s Dream,’ dedicated 
to Miss Tottie Twinkle the famous Superba 
Picture Corporation star, and based upon 
her latest cinema triumph of the same name. 
‘The Maiden’s Dream,’ ladies and gents, by 
special request.” 

“By whose request?” demanded a nearby 
diner. 

“By request of Miss Tottie Twinkle’s press 
agent,” the imperturbable, though not es- 
pecially sapient announcer replied. 


NY good photodrama shows the stars 

in their makeup, but only the Photo- 
play Magazine Screen Supplement reveals the 
great screen favorites off the studio floor—in 
their homes—automobiles—living their real 
lives. Ask your neighborhood exhibitor when 
the Supplement will show in his theatre. 

















Tissue Cream. 





feels dry and drawn. 


booklet on care of the skin. 
Bidg., Chicago or 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Tissue Cream— 
| “One of the Seven” 


The normal skin is fresh in color- 
ing—fine in texture—soft, pliable and SS 
provided with enough natural oil to keep the 

surface moist and free from any tendency to wrinkle. If 
your skin is dry and rough, it is lacking in natural oil. 


Stop use of soap and water on the face and instead use 
Lettuce Cream for the purpose of cleaning. This cream 
removes the dirt and grime im- 
bedded in the pores and leaves 
the dry skin refreshed and ready 
for an application of nourishing 


A Dry Skin Is a Hungry Skin 


—it craves a liberal supply of an oily preparation. 
Tissue Cream has been compounded for this particu- 
lar purpose and may be used not only at night for 
massage but at any time during the day that the skin 


Send 15¢ for Traveler’s Trial Package—miniature package 
of the cream you select from the chart: Nardy’s Face Powder; 
Nardy’s Toilet Water; Rouge Vanitab; Rose Leaf Jelly and 
Marinello Co., Dept. 516 Mallers 


ELLO 
of Boduty fid . 
et Min 
















Chart of Marinello 
Seven Creams 


Lettuce Cream for 
cleansing the skin. 

Tissue Cream for a 
rough, dry skin. 

Astringent Cream for 
an oily skin. 

Whitening Cream for 
a sallow skin. 

Acne Cream for blem- 
ishes and blackheads. 
Moter Cream for skin 

protection. 
‘Foundation Cream be- 
fore using Powder. 
























The Secret of Beauty 


Here’s the One Thing That Will Really 
Improve Your Looks Without Cosmetics 


Many moving picture stars enjoy a daily vacuum 
massage with the Clean-O-Pore which science has 
acclaimed the only perfect method of massaging. 


All from 5 Minutes’ Fun a Day 


10 Days’ Free} 
Trialto Prove lt fi 


MEN — WOMEN — if you want that healthy, 
wholesome look that wins admiration, that brings 
success, that helps make friends, then here is a 
10-day trial offer it will pay you to know about. 





The CLEAN-O-PORE 


Vacuum Massage Outfit 


A few minutes’ use a day will show 
wonderful results. Instead of pounding 
the sensitive skin as an electric vibrator 
does, tiis wonderful machine by its 
soothing SUCTION opens and cleanses 
the pores, creating a clear healthy skin 
— removes pimples and black- 
heads, smooths out wrinkles and 
sagging flesh — develops neck 
and bust—invigorates the scalp 
and clears it of dandruff. In 
handsome leatherette case. 
Separate apphances for face, 
scalp and body massage. 






















AGENTS 
Write for 
interesting 
proposition 
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Vacuum Massage works its kindly won- 
ders by doing what all the soaps, ointments, 
and cosmetics in the world can never do. 
It cleanses the pores as nothing else can— 
takes out the poisonous, trouble-making 
impurities and puts new life and health into 
the tissues underneath; does it by forcing a 
free circulation of blood, nourishing and puri- 
fying all through the parts on whichitis used. 


FACE—SCALP— BUST 


You can try it 10 daysfree. Use it on face, scalp or any 


part of the body—see for yourself how it improves your 
appearance by stimulating a vigorous circulation that 
feeds the tissues and carries away impurities — how it 
brings color to the cheeks and asparkle to the eyes—how 
it cleans the pores, smooths out wrinkles and makes firm 
flesh—how it builds up the neck, bust or other hollow 
parts of the body — soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
and relieves headaches—how soothing it is after shaving— 
how it invigorates the scalp and hair and takes out 
dandruff—and how it is downright fun to use. 


Think of it, a face, scalp or body massage every day 
for years at a total cost of only $3.00. 


W e od The outfit is worth far more than the $3 adver- 
rite t aY tising price which may be raised amy day. 
SUceeeeeeeceuseenecens 
CLEAN-O-PORE MFG. CO., 396-8 Broadway, New Yerk City 
Please send me a Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit complete and 
pened (with full directions for using, also your book on the care of 
he health and complexion), on 10 days’ trial. enclose $3 in full 
payment. If not entirely satisfied, I will return the outfit and you 
are to promptly return my money. 
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We want you to try Fairyfoot at our expense and without the 
slightest obligation on you to spend a penny—now or later. ; 

We want you to experience the wonderfully quick, soothing relief 
which a single application of Fairyfoot brings, no matter how painful 
and swollen your bunion may be. 

You may doubt this. Perhaps you have tried all the so-called 
bunion cures, pads, shields, appliances, etc., that you’ve ever heard of 
and are so utterly disgusted and discouraged that you think nothing 
on earth can bring such amazingly quick relief. Nevertheless we have 
absolutely proved to more than 72,500 bunion sufferers within the last 


six months that Fairyfoot does everything we claim for it. And surely you will at least 
try it and put our claims to the test, since it doesn’t cost you a single penny to do so. 


FAIRYFOOT 


This simple home remedy not only removes the pain instantly but from 

the minute it is applied it draws out the inflammation. It softens %, 
and literally melts away the accumulated layers of cartilage which 
form the bunion. Soon the enlargement disappears and the deformed 
foot is restored to its normal shape—and all the while you are wearing 
as tight shoes as ever without the least discomfort. 

Don’t suffer bunion pain another day. Send at once for the FREE 
Fairyfoot treatment. Don’t send a penny. Just your name and address 
on a postal card brings itto you. No promise or obligation on your part 
except to use it as directed. Write today. 

Chicago, Ill 


Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 68 
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AMONDS 
WATCHES 
yk &4 2] 10) a 


Send for Diamond, Watch 
and Jewelry Catalog 


There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc. Whatever you select 
will be sent, allcharges paid. Yousee and 
examine the article right in your ownhands. 
Ifsatisfied pay one-fifth purchase price and keep 
it; balance in eight equal monthly payments. The 
Best Gift of All — A Diamond | Beautiful 
rings, any style 14-K gold mounting. Special values 
at $50, $60, $85, $125 up. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED, 


new fancy en- 
graved and pierced 
ilamond Rings are 
shown in Catalog. 


s WW 
WZ, SQM, 
WW a Z Vea . 


elegance and 
artistic beauty, 
our Diamond Rings 
are unsurpasse 
Wily 
4 N ] 
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Filming Grain Dust 


Explosions 


AKING close-up motion pictures of 
experimental explosions so unexpect- 
edly violent that they knocked down 
spectators standing at supposedly safe 
distances, and practically wrecking the steel 
and concrete structure especially designed to 
withstand blasts of this sort, was the recent 
experience of a photographer sent by the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
assist in preparing films for use in a cam- 
paign against grain-dust explosions. This 
campaign is being promoted by the depart- 
ment in cooperation with the United States 
Grain Corporation. The pictures taken at 
such unusual hazard were staged at a sta- 
tion near Pittsburgh maintained by the 
Bureau of Mines for the purpose of making 
mine-explosion investigations. The plant 
was placed at the disposal of the grain-dust 
investigators by the Bureau of Mines. 

The special program devoted to work 
against grain-dust explosion, in which the 
films are to be featured, is being arranged 
for in principal cities of the country. They 
illustrate, more graphically than lectures or 
statistics can possibly do, the need of tak- 
ing thorough precautions against grain dust 
in elevators and other grain-handling plants. 

The apparatus used as a setting for the 
movie views, the taking of which involved 
so much unexpected adventure, consists of a 
steel cylinder or gallery 225 feet in length, 
set above ground, which serves as a counter- 
part of a mine gallery. In the upper sur- 
face of the cylinder, at stated intervals, are 
ports, some of which are provided with lids. 
The progress of an explosion from one end 
of the cylinder to the other can be detected 
by jets of smoke and flame that burst from 
one after another of these vents. The mo- 
tion pictures secured show this interesting 
phenomenon clearly. Shelves arranged lat- 
erally inside the tube were sprinkled with 
flour for one of the demonstrations, and 
with a starch dust for another. 

During each of the experiments the mo- 
tion-picture operator was housed in a port- 
able telephone booth brought to the scene 
to serve as a shelter and placed with the 
solid board side of the booth turned toward 
the mouth of the cylinder. This shelter was 
set less than 100 feet from the cylinder, and 
just enough to one side to be out of the 
direct line of the blast. A hole was cut in 
the wall of the booth through which the 
camera was trained on the scene of the ex- 
plosion. 

During each of the first two blasts the 
operator was somewhat shaken by the deto- 
nation, but the shocks were relatively light 
and their effects little more than temporary. 
With the setting off of the starch charge, 
however, the earth seemed to tremble, the 
booth rocked on its foundation, and reports 
received later showed that houses two and 
three miles away were shaken. The concus- 
sion shattered the glass in the walls of the 
telephone booth. The operator was tempo- 
rarily blinded and almost stunned, but his 
long training in his profession kept him 
turning the crank of his camera even as it 
swayed to and fro in its shelter. All of this 
upheaval took but an instant of time. 
Climbing out from the broken booth the 
operator looked about and found that some 
of the engineers, who had stood at a con- 
siderable distance to witness the test, had 
been thrown to the ground. As soon as 
they recovered their sense and equilibrium 
they ran to the telephone booth, fearing that 
the operator had been killed. 





The movie usher makes me smile— 
For uselessness he can’t be beat; 
For though he leads us down the aisle 
We always take some other seat.—Siren. 
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MUNIN HA nT 


Letters from readers are invited by the editor. 
hundred words in length, and must have attached the writer's name and address. 
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Editor Photoplay, 
Dear Sir: 

ETTERS-to-the-Editor are usually 

concerned with a _ player’s screen 
work, May I say a word about an actor’s 
authorship? This is not a professional 
book review, just a suggestion to some 
of Mr. Hart’s admirers who may not 
know of his little book, “Pinto Ben and 
Other Stories.” It is the work of both 
Mr. Hart and his sister Mary. The in- 
troduction gives us a brief glimpse of the 
actor’s boyhood, and is followed by a 
quaint little letter from his famous pinto 
pony, who has almost as many friends 
as his master. 

“Pinto Ben” is a narrative poem con- 
cerning a beloved cow pony, killed while 
saving his master’s life. The poem is writ- 
ten in dialect similar to that used in Hart 
Production subtitles. Much of Mr. 
Hart’s gentleness and great-heartedness 
crept into “Pinto Ben,” and his love of 
justice produced “The Savage,” an In- 
dian story sharply drawn from Mr. 
Hart’s own intimate knowledge of the 
Indian character. In speaking of the In- 
dian girl’s lonely walks, he says: “In- 
dian girls do not fear the opposite sex 
of their own people. There are no beasts 
among them. ” Verily, a thought for 
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OUR READERS SAY: 


They should be not more than three 


wininanth 
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the American white man to chew upon. 
“The Savage” reminds one of “Madam 
Butterfly,” but is more concise, more 
startlingly vivid, more rich and colorful. 

Miss Hart’s contribution is a delight- 
ful dog story, “The Last of His Blood.” 
In the opening paragraphs, Miss Hart has 
cleverly introduced some interesting in- 
formation about the English bulldog, the 
narrative is then taken up by the dog, 
himself. A bit of a love story and a 
touch of mystery given to the character 
of Copper John add interest and charm. 
Unlike most dog stories, this one does 
not assume human intelligence on the 
part of the animal. “Socky” is always 
a dog and interprets his surroundings 
from a dog’s point of view, even when the 
author’s fancy makes him say of the 
stars: “the lights in the sky above 
showin’ through, just like the nail holes in 
my box.” Animals may or may not rea- 
son, but Miss Hart wisely keeps clear of 
this controversial ground. 

Whether you are, a Hart fan or not, 
whether you like animals or not, if you 
have the average amount of human sym- 
pathy in your make up, you will find 
this little book well worth the reading. 

Very Sincerely, 
Norma Coorty, New York Clty. 














| teurish, not clearly visualized. 








Type of story: 
General locale 
Suitable for 
Synopsis: 


Spectacle. 


called Heaven—second day. 
sun, moon and stars. 


COMMENT: 


direction. 


any of God’s acts. 


the heroic mood. 


story. 
Date read: 
Readers: 


AUGUST 1, roto. 








(From the Goldwyn “Studio mie ' 
SCENARIO READER’S REPORT 


God finds Chaos—“waste and void.” 
Apparently in a spirit of adventure, God sets out to reduce this to order. 
motive assigned. God says, “Let there be light.” 
darkness described as first day. God separates waters from waters by firmament 
For third day, God separates water from dry 
land; calls the latter Earth and puts it into crops. 
Fifth day God stocks Earth and Seas. 
sixth day. God makes image of Himself and calls it Man. 
Perhaps this story offers chances for spectacle, though it 
would need to be greatly strengthened. The author’s descriptions are ama- 
His representative would have to agree to 
adequate modifications by skilled continuity writers, coupled with capable 


WILLIAM R. and LOUIS DURYEA LIGHTON. 





CHAPTERI. BOOK 


Title THE CREATIVE INSTINCT Author MOSES. From _ OF GENESIS 





The Infinite Reaches of Space 
Any Good Character Actor—Male 


Darkness upon the face of the deep. 
No 
The separation of light from 


Fourth day God orders 
Continued into 


Aside from its spectacular features, the story is very slender and draggy. 
Moses’ characterizations of God are vague. 
building up to make it convincing. There is no clear designation of motive for 


This part would require much 


Perhaps the story’s greatest deficiency is the lack of any comedy relief. 
In fact, there is nothing in the book as written to which a script writer or 
director might turn when the main theme becomes slow; nor is the principal 
theme really good tragedy. The narrative in reality is merely a series of epi- 
sodes, jerky and unskillfully strung together. 
end; its conclusion is decidedly anticlimactic. 

One point in favor of the story is the opportunity it offers for effective 
sub-titling. The author has entirely overlooked this possibility. His lines are 
dull, heavy. He has ignored the chance for improvement by putting God into 


The story lets down badly at the 


Well cast, the part of God might be sustained through a two-reel produc- 
tion, if the episodes were jazzed up and some sort of relief injected into the 



























































































The Righ 


Powder for 
Young Girls 


There isn’t a skin so perfect that it will 
not be improved and benefited by the 
use of LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 
POWDER. 


Even young girls should be encouraged 
to use wonderful LA MEDA. 


Is there another face powder in all the 
world for which such claims could truth- 
fully be made? 


But you who have used LA MEDA will 
instantly understand how different this 
COLD CREAMED POWDER is from 
ordinary dry face powders. 


The faithful use of LA MEDA in youth 
will prevent, parched, wrinkled skin in 
old age, for LA MEDA nourishes the 
tissues as well as powdering the surface. 


As a beautifier, LA MEDA is unsur- 
passed. It powders and protects every 
tiny crevice. 


A toilet made with LA MEDA in the 
morning will keep you powdery fresh all 
day for it is not affected by wind, rain 
nor perspiration. 


Use it for face, arms and neck when 
evening dress is worn. 


Any druggist or toilet counter anywhere 
ean get LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 
POWDER for you or we will send it post- 
paid upon receipt of 65 cents a jar. Three 
tints: White, Flesh and Brunette. 


Send the Coupon for a Trial Jar and judge 
for yourself the wonders of LA MEDA. 





TRIAL JAR COUPON 


La Meda Mfg. Co., 
103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send handsome miniature test jar of 
LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder in the 
si faci cb hl ih saa tee dilation la ha tint. 
I enclose 10 cents silver and a 2c stamp for post- 
age and packing. (Or 12 cents stamps if more 
convenient.) 
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Wh 
Mek sir Goer’ 


**It was Seling ost, , getting brit- 
tleand stringy. My scalp was filled 
with dandruff and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. The 
itching stopped instantly. There was no 
more dandruff. And—marvel of marvels 
—it is now restored to its original color— 





not a gray hair shows here!”’ 
Kolor-Bak is not a dye Or . It is color- 
less, stainless, harmless and ores original 


color to y hair simply by putting hair 


ecal condition. 

end for our special trial offer? 
Book on Hair which explains how 
restores gray hair to its origina! color, 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept.286 Chicago 


Iso Free 
olor-Bak 



















as winter 
clothing 


Because, like winter 
clothing, Piso’s_ pro- 
tects young and old 
. from the effects of 
winter weather. It relieves coughs and 
soothes inflamed throats and hoarse- 
ness, 
Always keep it in the house—its 
use often prevents little ills from 
developing into real sickness. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Gocd for young and old 


for Co A@ Gy [ek 















| Publishes 
cash art ase 
signments 
INE lessons and 
articles on 


trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
oty or money refunded. 20c a copy, $1 a year. 


Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 















G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept, 566, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY M‘*“4ZINE is guaranteed, 
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Mary Jane and one of the lucky dogs, visited by the good bad man. 


“Santa Claus?—Sure” 


Only out in Sunny California 
he lets the dog wear the whiskers. 


T WAS the day before Christmas—and 

Santa Claus ga‘loped up to the William 

S. Hart studio in Hollywood, California, 

—sans reindeer, sans sleigh, sans snow, 
sans whiskers, 

Instead of being a fat and jolly Santa 
Claus with much embonpoint, he was tall 
and straight and strong, and he rode his 
prancing steed like a centaur. Instead of 
reindeer his steed was a horse. Instead of 
a fuzzy white beard and fur coat, he was 
clean shaven and wore clothes just like 
other men, only he had a_ broad-brimmed 
Western hat. He drew his proud steed 
up in hearty greeting of a little group wait- 
ing expectantly at the Christmas tree which 
grew fairy-like amid the fruit trees across 
from the studio. 

“Aw, that ain’t Santa Claus,” remarked 
a small, freckle-faced, bare-footed boy to 
his companion as they watched the party,— 
“that’s Bill Hart.” 

And the small boy was right. Bill Hart 
was giving this Christmas tree party for 
his best girl—who happens to be little Mary 
Jane Irving, age just five years. Mary 
Jane plays with her big beau in the land 
of make-believe—motion pictures. 

Just because the climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia is too warm ‘for reindeer and fur 
coats, and there aren’t any winter snows for 
s'eichs and bells, is no reason why Santa 
Claus is going to forget good little boys 
end girls, or, even such deserving guests as 
Mary Jane invited to hang up their “stock- 
ings” on her Christmas tree. 


What happy and enthusiastic guests they 
were, too,—especially when they saw what 
they got in their “stockings.” Besides the 
Pinto, it might be well to explain who Mary 
Jane’s other guests were. There were— 
Cactus Kate, a reformed bronco who has 
settled down; ’Lizabeth, a paradox of mules, 
being of a sweet and gentle nature; Congo, 
the handsomest bulidog that ever adorned 
the front seat of an automobile; Wolf, a 
wild Malemute from the home of Santa 
Claus; and Lucky and Sooner—just dogs. 

Each guest hung up his or her “stocking” 
and maybe they weren’t delighted with the 
presents Santa Claus brought them. Cubes 
of sugar and sweets, barley and oats for 
the Pinto pony, Cactus Kate and ’Lizabeth; 
boxes filled with toothsome shank bones for 
Congo and Wolf, Lucky and Sooner. A 
hand-made bridle for the Pinto; leather col- 
lars for the dogs. 

Mary Jane had such a happy time en- 
tertaining and enjoying the expressions of 
delight from her guests over their Christ- 
mas presents, that she almost forgot herself. 
But Bill didn’t. There was a big doll al- 
most as pretty as Mary Jane, herself, and 
a doll carriage with the trimmings. And 
besides, Mary Jane discovered on the tree 
some exquisite clothes and things that little 
girls like to wear, and a Teddy bear, some 
funny toys and ev’rything. 

What did Mary Jane give Santa Claus 
Hart for Christmas? A kiss! Yes,—Mary 
Jane gave Bill a lot of sweet kisses,—and 
they weren’t make-believe either. 








The Copperhead 


(Continued from page 70) 


I argued and pleaded, but it was no use. 
He had just decided to go through life with- 
out an explanation and he would have, too, 
only—but that jumps forty years. 

Milt went away soon after the end of the 
war and took his baby with him. At least 
if he would not explain, he could bring up 
the girl where no one knew about the past. 
Elsie grew up, married, had a little daugh- 
ter, and again Milt, now an old man, but 
still strong in mind and body, had a little 
baby on his hands. Still he stayed away 
from Milville for quite a long time, and 
then one day came back. Didn’t say any- 
thing to anybody, nor didn’t make any secret 
of his movements. Just came back, opened 


up the old place, and moved in. He was 
all alone—his granddaughter, Madeline 
King, was in school in Boston. She came a 


few weeks later, a peach-blossom girl, pretty 
and happy, with never a trace in her merry 
features of the tragedy that had hung over 
the family half a century. Nobody said 
anything to her about it of course, though 
she must have wondered why it was so many 
of the neighbors only spoke to her father 
with a curt nod as she passed them. She 
could not know that when she was not by 
his side they did not speak at all. There 
were a few who were willing to admit that 
the war was over, but even among these 
there were not many who were cordial. And 
among those who were sternest in refusing 
to associate with Milt was Hardy, a Colone! 
now and a distinguished figure at all the 
G. A. R. reunions. Bye and bye Madeline 
came to understand in a general way that 
her grandfather had sympathized with the 
South in the Civil War, but from the long 
distance of the younger generation this was 
no hanging matter, and even if the word 
“Copperhead” hed been spoken it would 
have lost its sting. 

Well, it just wouldn’t have been natural 
in the circumstances if Milt Shanks grand- 
daughter and Colonel Hardy’s grandson 
hadn’t fallen in love. There never were two 
people better suited to each other. Tom was 
a fine young chap, upstanding and manly, 
taking after his grandfather, and with all the 
old man’s grit. He knew that the Colonel 
and Milt weren’t on speaking terms, but he 
didn’t know all of the reason, any more than 
Madeline did. But the old folks in the town 
wondered what would happen when the 
Colonel found out the facts in the case con- 
cerning his grandson’s courting. 

Madeline wouldn’t listen to Tom at first 
when he asked her to marry him. She said 
her grandfather was getting so old and feeble 
that she couldn’t leave him, but Tom 
brushed that aside by assuring her she didn’t 
have to leave him. And with that he hur- 
ried off to see the Colonel. Hardy sputtered 
and fumed, but Tom insisted. Hardy 
wouldn’t go into details—he was too big a 
man to want to dig up all that past trouble. 
So Tom flung away from him with a decla- 
ration that he would marry Madeline any- 
how, and the Colonel might as well make 
up his mind to it. He hurried back to Milt’s 
house and told his story to the old man. 

“T guess you know what the town thinks 
about me,” he said, looking Tom square in 
the eyes. “Buttons here,” and he patted his 
dog, “and Madeline, is the only folks that 
don’t call me a damned old jail-bird. I’ve 
kept as much of that away from her as I 
could, son—” 

“Mr. Shanks, I love her, and I don’t care 
what anybody thinks,” Tom insisted. 

They were interrupted by the arrival of 
a visitor in the yard, a grizzled, shuffling 
figure with an ill-fitting suit. His hair was 
cropped short, and there was a _ week’s 
It was Lem 


growth of beard on his face. 
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New Method Makes Music 
Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing—Every Step Made as Easy as A B C 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 
Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and Nothing Unless Satisfied 


How often have you wished 
that you knew how to play 
the violin or piano—or what- 
ever your favorite instru- 
ment may be—or that you 
could take part in singing? 

How many an evening’s 
pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the 
admission “I can’t sing,” or 
“No, Lam sorry, but I can’t 
play.” 

And now —at last — this 
pleasure and satisfaction 
} that you so often wished for 
/ can easily be added to your 
“ daily life, 

No need to joinaclass. No 
need to pay a dollar or more per lesson to a private 
teacher. Neither the question of time nor expense is 
any longer a bar—every one of the obstacles that have 
been confining your enjoymentto mere listening have 
now been removed. 

My method of teaching music by mail—in your spare 
time at home, with no strangers around to embarrass 
you—makes it amazingly easy to learn to sing by note 
or to play any instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing about music to 
begin—don’t need to know one note from another. My 
method takes out all the hard part—overcomes all the 
difficulties—makes your progress easy, rapid and sure. 

Whether for an advanced pupil ora beginner, my 
method is a revolutionary improvement over the old 
methods used by private teachers. The lessons I send 
you explain every point and show every step in simple 
Print-and-Picture form that you can’t go wrong on— 
every step is made as clear as A BC, 

My method is as thorough as it iseasy. I teach you 
the only right way—teach you to play or sing by note. 
No “trick” music, no “numbers,” no makeshifts of 
any kind. 

I call my method “new’—simply becanse it is so 
radically different from the old and hard-to-under- 
stand ways of teaching music. But my method is 






thoroughly time tried and proven. Over 225,000 suc- 
cessful pupils — from boys and girls of 7 to 8 to men and 
women of 70— are the proof. Largely through the 
recommendations of satisfied pupils, I have built up 
the largest school of music in the world. 

To prove what I say, you can take any course on trial 
—singing or any instrument you prefer — and judge en- 
tirely by your own progress. If for any reason you arenot 
satisfied with the course or with what you learn from it, 
then it won’t cost you a single penny. I guarantee satis- 
faction. On the other hand, if you are pleased with the 
course, the total cost amounts to only a few cents a 
lesson, with your music and everything also included. 
When learning to play or sing is so easy, why continue 
to confine your enjoyment of music to mere listening? 
Why not at least let me send you my free book that tells 
you _all about my methods? I know you will find this 
book absorbingly interesting, simply because it shows 
you how easy it is to turn your wish to play or sing into 
an actual fact. Just now Iam making a special short- 
time offer that cuts the cost per lesson in two—send your 
name now, before this special offer is withdrawn. No 
obligation—simply use the coupon or send your name 
and address in a letter or on a postcard. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 





For Beginners or Advanced Pupils 


Piano Clarinet Guitar 
Organ Flute Ukulele 
Violin Saxophone Harp 
Viola Cello Cornet 
Banjo Harmony and Piccolo 
Mandolin Composition Trombone 


Sight Singing Tenor Banjo Viola 
awaiian Steel Guitar 

U. Ss. School of Music, 562 Brunswick Bldg., New York 

Meiter'sde rams tetera Sieve Se 


Please send me your!free book. ‘*Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,’’ and particulars of your Special Offer. 














STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 





, BANISH THAT BUNION 
4 


ACFIELD’S Be 


Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 









appliance for day use 


Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion, 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. nd outline of foot, 
se my Improved Instep Support for 
weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free in 
plain envelope. 


C. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties (Estab. 1901) 
Ma:biidge bldg., Dept. 30, 1328 Broadway (at 35th Street), New York 








VANITA 


Makes 
Beauty 


Vanita, the newest, most de- 
lightful preparation, ban- 
ishes wrinkles, eliminates 
blemishes, gives a i 
new complexion an 
some figure. Endorsed by 
dozens of refined ladies. A 
semi-solid ¢ream for, mas- 
gage andnightly use. COSTS 
BUT 75c amonth. Send for 











* 


I recommend the use of Vanita to 


amonth’s supply or free 
circular. 


C. PARK HUMPHREYS 
4867 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia 





all who are troubled with any facia 
blemishes. TH STONEHOUSE. 





Every 


Man-NOW- 
should find his 


own place! — 





his place. 


“Crispettes.”” “CRISP 
get enough. 
places. 











to get the facts. 


ette Business.” 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Ira Shook, (photo shown here) Flint, Mich., found 
He says; $375.65 is one day’s sales—more 
than $269.00 profit. 


OW isa time of opportunity. Time to start something for yourself. Writeme. Get facts 

about an honorable business which has made me independent and will do the same for you. 

You can start right in your own city—in your own home. e 

start. You won’t be scrambling and crowding for a job. You won’t be pushing others out of a 
place. You will have made your place. KELLOG says—I am 


“$750 Better Off In Two Weeks” 


Meixnor—Earned $250 1 day. Eakins—$1500 1 month. This business is making and selling 
TES” are a confection that delights both young and old. People can’t 
jl it in a store of your own—in other stores—in dozens of other 
Be a retailer—be a wholesaler. Nothing else like it. 


YOU BE THE FIRST IN YOUR LOCALITY 


Send for my big free 
book “‘How to Make Money in the Crisp- 
Complete in- 
formation and story of how I 
built my Business. 
then come to Springfield. 


W. Z. LONG 


1466 High Street 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Read it and 








You will make money from the 


aes) 


y 


WRITE TODAY 

W. Z. LONG, 1466 High m nae. 
I want toknow how Icans make 

ing ond selling Caist Sis 

Also big free book, 

Name 

Address 
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L e 636 
Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genu- 
ine Aspirin introduced in 1900. 





Insist on an unbroken package of 
genuine ‘‘ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
marked with the ‘‘Bayer Cross.’’ 


’ 


The ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ means you 
are getting genuine Aspirin, pre- 
scribed by physicians for over nine- 
teen years. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
cost but a few cents. Also larger 
‘‘Bayer’’ packages. Aspirin is the 
trade- All of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyl- 
icacid. 

=f 


| Ie Points the Way 
| - i naneid! 






































Are you wor- 
rying about the 
high prices of 
gvorrthing< 
high rents—the 
Payments on 
‘your home, orthe 
increased cost of 
actual poconestion: 
Do you find it more 
and more difficult 
to make the family income 
meet your living expenses? 
“How can I earn some extra 
money?’’ is the question women 
areasking themselves every day. 
We have helped thousands of them 
toanswerit. Our plan pointed the 
way to financial independence for 
them, It will dothe same for you. 


Be a Local Representative for 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Klem-Knif | 
Underwear 


uality goods to your friends and neighbors. H 
doing them a rcal service in saving them E 

H money ard wasted shopping time. You will also earn 

1 for yourself @ satisfactory income for that service. 

| We Have Helped More Than 19,000 

| Women to Financial Independence 

H Right now, World’s Star Representatives are selling 


fH more Hosicry pad } Underwear than ever bef. for w 
advantage and economy of buying right ‘in F 








H Sell our 
# You will 


H have learned the 
H their own homes. 
} No Previous Experience Is Necessary 
H Many of our most successful representatives started 
without previous experience. Many of them make $25 to $50 
ii] per week, and evenmore. Youcando the same with our help. 
Make the start today. Write for our illustrated 
catalog. It tells just how you can become a suc- 
cosaful World's Star Representative. 


Write Us Today 




















Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher 
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The Copperhead 


(Concluded ) 


Tollard, just out of prison. For thirty-five 
years Milt had been working for his release, 
and had only just succeeded. Milt went to 
the door and called to him. 

“Come on in, Lem. I been expectin’ yer.” 

The young folks left them together and 
they went into the house. 

“Expectin’ me, eh? That’s yer dirty con- 
science. You didn’t stay long in jail though, 
Milt Shanks. I’ve figured it all out, that 
you had the Yankee cavalry in the bushes 
at the Ford—you sneakin’ Judas!” 

“Wait a minute, Lem—” 

“Wait nuthin’. I’m here to hand you 
what’s comin’ to you.” 

With that he drew a gun and fired. The 
bullet hit Milt in the breast and he stag- 
gered. Tom and Madeline came running in, 
and Lem sneaked off. 

“Get Dr. James, quickly,” Madeline cried. 

“Never mind the doctor, get Colonel 
Hardy,” Milt gasped. “Quick!” 

Tom was off in a flash. Madeline did all 
she could to make her grandfather comfort- 
able. He didn’t suffer much, but just lay 
there with a look of set determination on 
his face. Pretty soon Tom came back with 
the doctor, Colonel Hardy and Newt Gilles- 
pie. Newt and the Colonel held back a lit- 
tle, as much as to say that the only reason 
they were present was because a dying man 
had sent for them, but they didn’t want 
anyone to think that this could change their 
opinion of Milt. Dr. James made a quick 
examination and assured them it was only 
a flesh wound. 

“It’s deeper’n that,” Milt said, and turned 
to the others. “Colonel, your boy and my 
girl’s in love with each other. I’ve got some- 
thing to say. Will you stay a spell?” 

Hardy didn’t say a word, but took a chair 
not far from the bed, and Milt went on. 

“When the war broke out, you took a vow 
to support the Union. I opposed it—Made- 
line, hand me that pistol,’ and he pointed 
to a gun on the bureau. He handed it to 
Tom and said, “Get the corkscrew and pull 
those loads out—two barrels are empty— 
the rest just the way they was at the trial— 
for murder. It’s the gun I had at Tyler’s 
Ford. 

“Us Knights of the Golden Circle,” he 
went on, while Tom was working at the 
gun, “Copperheads, they called us—we 
helped the South, we p’isoned cattle, and 
twice I went to Richmond, Virginney.—The 
day after Vicksburg—my boy Joey was kilt 
there—yer Grandma died, Madeline.—She 
told me I was unclean.—They wouldn’t even 
let me see my boy in his coffin—remember 
that Newt?” 





Newt Gillespie shuffled uneasily. They all 
wondered what was coming. Milt was the 
last person they would have expected to re- 
call the past willingly. 

They were startled by an exclamation from 
Tom, who brought over a paper upon which 
he had poured out the charges from the gun. 

“It was loaded only with powder and 
wads—no bullets,” Tom said, wonderingly. 

Milt opened a little box he had by his 
side, and took out a letter. 

“Just one man in all the world wrote me 
a letter,” Milt went on, as if there had been 
no interruption. “Look at it Colonel, read 
it out loud—and maybe you'll understand.” 

Hardy took the letter, now yellow with 
age, and started at the words at the top. It 
was dated from the Executive Mansion, 
Washington, April 11, 1865. He read it in 
a voice trembling with emotion. 

“Mr. Milton Shanks, Milville—Dear Milt. 
—Lee’s surrender ends it all. I cannot think 
of you without a sense of guilt, but it had 
to be. I alone know what you did—and, 
even more, what you endured. I cannot re- 
ward you—man cannot reward anything 
worth while. There is only One who can. 

“I send you a small flag. It is not new, 
but you will prize it all the more for that. 
I hope to shake your hand some time. 

Your friend, 
A. LINcoLn.” 


There was silence in the room. In am in- 
stant a new Milt Shanks had been revealed 
to them. Then Milt began again. 

“Right after Sumter, Lincoln called me to 
Washington. He told me what he wanted 
me to do. ‘It means to be odious in every 
eye, he said, ‘to eat your heart out alone, 
for you can’t tell your wife, nor child, nor 
friend. I want you to join the Knights of 
the Golden Circle—to become their leader if 
you can. I need you, Milt—your country 
needs you.’” 

“But damn it,” Hardy burst out, at last, 
while Madeline clung pleadingly on his arm, 
“in all these years we've despised you, why 
haven’t you told?” 

“Who was there left to tell?” Milt replied 
wearily. “Ma and Joey were gone—only 
now,—when it’s separatin’ Elsie’s girl from 
the man she loves—I got to tell.” 

Milt sank back on his pillow, and Hardy 
came up close. 

“Milt,” he said, “will you take the hand 
of a man who only fought?” 

And with that handclasp that meant the 
betrothal of Madeline and Tom, the soul 
of the bravest man I ever knew went to its 
reward. Happiness for a new generation had 
been born out of his tragic and heroic life. 





Blue Monday 


OU hear about people going to their graves with words engraved on 


their hearts,” 


says Charles Whittaker, author of scenarios, “and I 


know what mine will be—‘We start shooting Monday.’ 

“T have never yet received an order for a scenario or continuity with- 
out this phrase being hurled at me as a parting warning. Whether I get 
the story Monday, Wednesday or Sunday the inevitable reminder accom- 


panies it. 


‘Don’t forget we start shooting Monday.’ 


“Don’t they ever start shooting Tuesday or Thursday? I should 
think just for the variety of the thing they would want to change the 


day occasionally. But it seems not. 


“Of course this does not mean that they actually do begin making 


the picture on that day. 


continuity on this?’ he asked. 


One producer brought me a story on a Satur- 
day afternoon—a story I never had even read before. 
‘We start shooting Monday.’ 


‘Can you fix up a 
I worked 


night and day and gave him the first two. reels: Monday: morning. but 
it was two weeks from the following Wednesday afternoon that the 


first scene was ‘shot.’ 


“But no matter how often the producer has experienced these inevi- 
table delays between the completion of the continuity and the beginning 
of the picture the formula remains the same.when he orders the ’script— 


“ ‘We start shooting Monday!’ ” 
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Their Little Ol Pay 
Check Now? 


(Concluded from page 36) 


same applies to the good character or heavy 
woman. A notable instance is the rise of 
Marcia Manon. When she played the 
heavy in Mary Pickford’s “Stella Maris,” 
Miss Manon was drawing down the mu- 
nificent stipend of $40 a week. Now her 
salary is up in the hundreds. 

It isn’t so much the general upward 
trend of wages and commodities that has 
taken upward motion picture salaries—it 
is the tremendously augmented business 
since the end of the war—an indication of 
the universal turning to the photoplay the- 
ater as the chief recreation of the civilized 
world. With the end of the great conflict, 
the foreign market, long closed to the film 
salesman has been thrown open, thus giv- 
ing the greatest single stimulus to the busi- 
ness of picture production. Then the the- 
ater has so greatly improved in class, both 
as to equipment and performance that bet- 
ter prices could be charged the public, thus 
providing bigger rentals for the better grade 
of pictures. As to the stars themselves, 
their product is sold almost exclusively on 
their popularity and the merits of the pic- 
tures themselves. With an open market, 
it is a case of a survival of the best in a 
general sense. The stars who can best sat- 
isfy the public will continue to be well 
paid—the others will be consigned to the 
oblivion that awaits all those who, in the 
vernacular, have “played out their string.” 
The public will not begrudge the success- 
ful ones the millicn- they will take in ex- 
change for the entertainment and_ the 
happiness they have bestowed through the 
medium of the ‘screen. 


Why Don’t They? 


TT. girl on the PHoToPpLay cover 





Has cayised many a masculine heart 
To pausté in its steady patter 
When pierced by Cupid’s keen dart. 


Oh, man, as you sit in your armchair, 
And gaze at the latest “mag” out, 

You murmur: “That hair, oh those dimples! 
Does she care if a fellow has gout? 


“I’m sure that her name is Priscilla, 
Or it might be Constance or Prue. 

Now what in the name of creation 
Is a fellow with gout goin’ to do?” 


Though the girl on the PHotopLay cover 
Wrecks the peace of the masculine mind, 
The lad in the collar ad surely 
For feminine hearts was designed. 


Oh, girl, as you sit near the mirror 
And gaze at the latest “mag” out, 

You murmur: “His hair parts so nicely, 
Now what is he thinking about? 


“As he laughingly gazes straight at me, 
With collar and tie on just right? 

I know that his name must be Jimmie; 
I wish I could see him to-night.” 


Oh girl on the PHoropiay cover, 
And lad in the collar ad there, 
Why don’t you both go and get married, 
And end all the anguish that’s here? 
—Esther Franks, 
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DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT. COLD, CREAM 





and red respond quickly to its healing qualities. Babies are kept happy by its use. 












» D&R Bldg, New York 
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“<< . 5 . 
Love’s light burns undimmed in Beauty’s realm 
while your fair charms entrance my ev’ry thought.”” 
—FROM AN OLD VALENTINE. 


| It’s your charm of face—your lovely complexion—that brings you the Valentines of love and 
| admiration. To win supremacy in the courts where many vie for beauty, you have but to use 


Indoors and out-of-doors, at fétes and under public gaze, your fair skin will be assured ot 
softness and delicate freshness, if you apply D & R Perfect Cold Cream daily. It’s the 
cream supreme that relieves all irritation of chapping and chafing. Hands that are rough 
You 
will enjoy its home ministrations in countless ways. In tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Poudre Amourette—The face powder of dis- u May Ti 
tinctive beauty. Looks natural and stays on. Flesh, bo FREE 
white, brunette, 50c, ” 
of your dealer or by Free trial 
mail of us. gompies of 

erfect 

Daggett & Ramsdell Cream and 
Dept. 1605 Poudre 
Amourette 


will be sent 
you on re- 
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IT IS just as annoying to the person next to you at the play- 
house, when you cough, as it is annoying to you when they 
cough. Also it is just as unnecessary, for S-B Cough Drops 
relieve coughing. Pure. Nodrugs. Just enov~h charcoal 


to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 
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“I certainly will increase 
that stenographer’s salary; 
her letters 
are 

perfect” 







Your Salary Can Be Increased 
Probably Doubled by 


The “New Way” in Typewriting 


Typewrite 80 words per minute or more and 
you will draw big pay. Wherever you are, in- 
creased output of finished work will bring the 
big money—good promotions—the private secre- 
taryships—eventually the executive positions. 
Stenographers who are real Ld ws are wanted 
by Employers everywhere. Poorly trained in 
typewriting means aly paid on pay-day. 
Expert ability means big money—success. 

The trouble hitherto has been that stenograph- 
ers had no way to improve their typewriting. 
Ordinary methods left them stranded with but a 
30 to 40 word ability. 
come the handicap. 

Now the ““New Way’’ has changed all this—it 
opens the door for every stenographer to high 
speed in typewriting—to perfect accuracy—to 
great ease of operation—to promotions and 
Big Pay. 

Based upon an_ absolutely new idea—special 
gymnastic exercises for the definite, cultural 
training of the fingers away from the machine. 
Marvelously successful. 

Ten simple lessons, easily completed in spare 
time. Your daily typewriting improves from the 
very start. Cost low. Binding guarantee—-no 
pay retained unless expected results are fully 
realized. New Way booklet describes this revo- 
lutionary new system in full detail—shows you 
the way to a transformed ability, doubled or 
trebled salary. Write for it today. FREE, 


L 
PETYLLOSS SSHOOR 


7572 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send me your free book on Typewriting. This 
incurs no obligation whatever on my part. 


There was no way to over- 





Name — 





Adiress 


$1800 fora Story! 


en American writer ry e 
R vices + ™ story. By erating to tell ny F  --; of her 
dreams this woman has found her way to fame and for- 
tune. You can learn to write, too. A 

























new practical course of 
instraction will give you the o training F tor in your own home 
during r spare time it writers in- 
cludi late Jac Pe 
Write Today {5 csiteations the bocklet Ya free. 
o obligations—the et is ee. 
Special offer now being made. Write Today—Now ! 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short, Story ory Dept. 
Dept. t. Wayne, indiana 











DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 


Drums restored my.bearing apd.sto Head Noises, 
and wil you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot when worn. Effective when Deafness 


is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, ay or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com: orts.”” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet aid my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


: A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 223, 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at heme from the 
world’ s ‘undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
‘ oly fearned by mali at home. Know the art 


diu-jitsu. Have perfect health. 
lend yourself. Handle big men 














free beek. State your age. 
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Blind Husbands 


(Continued from page 41) 


The first thing that Dr. Armstrong noticed, 
after Margaret was resting quietly, was the 
box that Von Steuben had brought in the 
morning. He picked up the trinket curious- 
ly and opened it—to look down on the 
card of Erich Von Steuben. 

Dr. Armstrong knew something about the 
price of the old treasure. He also knew 
from experience that one such as Von 
Steuben would not have paid so much money 
from his own pocket if he had not some 
most definite rea- 


If Margaret had noticed her husband’s 
face she would have seen more violence of 
feeling than she had for many a day. She 
might have had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had at least been stirred out of his 
lethargy. 

But she kissed him dutifully on the fore- 
head, without looking into his eyes, shook 
hands with Sepp, and went to her room. 
Dr. Armstrong and Von Steuben soon fol- 
lowed her example, but it was not before 
Margaret had 











son. For the first a found time _ to 
time Armstrong . scribble a_ note 
felt a strange Blind Husbands which she _ ad- 


questioning with- 
in him. He sat 
down beside Mar- 
garet’s bed. When 


ARRATED, by permission, from the 
Universal photoplay of the same name, 
from Erich von Stroheim’s 


dressed to Von 
Steuben and 


pushed under his 


story, “The 


. * : : door 
“ ee Pinnacle,” adaptation and scenario by the Pe . 

she began to stir author. Directed by Mr. Stroheim with _ Later Sepp, sit- 
about he - said, en Estima anak: ting alert, heard 
“If you feel well 6 , Von Steuben’s 
enough tomorrow door open very 
<n Gi aeet tee Be NS is wceanicioa Sam De Grasse gently and close 
Rome.” Mrs. Armstrong........ Francelia Billington again. The old 


“But you have- 
n’t had your trip 


to the pinnacle §) Silent Sepp.......... 
yet,” she replied, 
thinking of the The Newlvweds..... 


chief desire that 
had brought him 
to Cortina. “I do — 











Lieut. Erich Von Steuben.........cccees 


..-H. Gibson-Gowland 


man picked up his 
lamp and opened 
the door into the 
hall. He held the 


.Erich von Stroheim 


§ Valerie Germonprez 





} . light, so that it 
| Jack Perrin fell into the face 
oveneeeewe wall Himself of the Austrian, 





—'f just as his hands 





not want to take 
you away until you have had it.” 

“Old Sepp isn’t feeling up to climbing 
to the peak just yet,” Dr. Armstrong an- 
swered. His glance fell upon the box—that 
fatal box. An idea flashed to him. “But 
perhaps Lieutenant Von Steuben will ac- 
company me.” 

Dr. Armstrong’s suggestion to Von 
Steuben that they climb to the pinnacle of 
Monte Cristallo together did not please the 
lieutenant, but in the face of his many boast- 
ings of his prowess as a mountain climber 
he did not dare refuse. 

Dr. Armstrong agreed that Margaret and 
Old Sepp with some of the other guests 
about the hotel who wished should go as 
far as the Zinnen-Hutte, the hut which 
was at the base of the steepest part of the 
climb, there to await the return from the 
peak. 

By afternoon Margaret had _ recovered 
sufficiently from her indisposition of the 
morning to make it possible for the party 
to start. They planned to spend the night 
at the hut, so that Dr. Armstrong and Von 
Steuben could be on their way early the 
next morning. 

The surgeon, in order that Margaret 
might not be disturbed by his early rising, 
engaged separate rooms for them at the 
hut. Margaret’s room was across the hall 
from that assigned to Von Steuben. 

All evening, as he had done on the climb 
from the hotel to the hut, Lieutenant Von 
Steuben forced his attentions on Margaret. 
And in order to avoid an unhappy situa- 
tion, Margaret treated him outwardly with 
the same casual friendliness that she had 
always assumed. He mistook her pleasant- 
ness for a sort of hidden encouragement, 
and when they were alone for a moment, 
he whispere od, “I will see you when every- 
thing is still.” 

Margaret had no chance to remonstrate, 
with him before her husband came into the 
room. It was a real sort of irritation that 
Dr. Armstrong felt at seeing his wife in a 
tete-a-tete with another man. And when, 
as Margaret bid the party assembled in the 
sitting room goodnight, Von Steuben kissed 
her hand, Dr. Armstrong choked a swift 
desire to throw the simpering soldier out of 
the door. 


reached for the 
handle of the door to Margaret Armstrong’s 
room. 

The two men said nothing. Sepp looked 
at the officer with piercing, accusing eyes. 
With a half-smothered oath Von Steuben 
turned to his own room again. Sepp went 
back to the living room-and called his faith- 
ful old dog to his knee. He whispered a 
few words into the animal’s attentive ear. 
Then he opened the door into the hall and 
placed the intelligent beast at Margaret’s 
door where he curled himself up against it. 

The pinnacle of the Monte Cristallo rises 
sheer, a rocky surface almost bald of crev- 
ices and ledges, hundreds of feet up from 
the little hut where Dr. Armstrong and his 
party had spent the night. 

The sun was barely up when Dr. Arm- 
strong and Von Steuben were on their way, 
with Old Sepp watching the start. Von 
Steuben had exchanged his uniform for a 
natty Alpine suit, with cravat and hat to 
match. The outfit was obviously new. He 
handled his pick gingerly with his immac- 
ulate yellow buckskin gloves. Sepp and 
Armstrong exchanged amused glances, as 
Sepp secured the rope which linked the men 
together. 

There was a distinct undercurrent of hos- 
tility between the two men, which Dr. 
Armstrong generously tried to overcome, but 
which Von Steuben showed in an air of 
surly superiority. Armstrong let him lead 
the way and acted in the greatest humility 
toward this self-professed expert climber. 
But as Von Steuben became winded and 
lagged the surgeon gradually took charge 
of the expedition. 

Von Steuben grew more and more tired 
and disagreeable. The oftener he had to 
be helped over the difficult places the more 
unsportsmanlike he became. When at last, 
they reached the top he threw himself down 
on the rocks exhausted, tossing his hat, 
coat and pick from him. 

As the coat fell in a heap an envelope 
fluttered out and dropped at Armstrong’s 
feet. The surgeon stooped to pick it up. 
He saw that it was addressed to Von Steu- 
ben in Margaret’s handwriting. 

Von Steuben leaped at him. 

“Damn you—that letter is mine—mine— 
don’t touch it.” 
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I know I am delaying the 
party, but I just must put 
on a little Magda Cream, 
It makes the powder cling 
so much better. 


MAGDA CREAM 


The Favorite of Stage Folks, 
25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00 
At Drug Depts. or direct from 
F, C. KEELING & CO, 


Rockford, Illinois 




















Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 
attractive 


Miss Betty Parker 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s ‘Odds and Ends’ 


Jay Dillon 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair-Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb itand retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Haire 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. _Is harmless and acts as an —— tonic. ton 6 

4 Send fifty cents today for 
Send for Trial Jar a trial jar. Use it five 
days. Ifit isn’t just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jaro 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send forthis wonderfultoilet _cessity today. 

Send $1.00 for Three Months Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS €0., Dept. 21, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 

















512.50 Buys This Beautiful Watch 
‘This fashionable, gold filled guaranteed watch 
with jeweled movement, and 8 link bracelet, 
only $12.50. + Jewelry store prices, probably 
double. We sell for cash, eliminate credit losses, 
etc., and give you benefit of rock-bottom prices, 
this watch: after you have ex- 
amined it pay the express company $12.50. Wear 
it 10 days and if not exactly as represented, re- 
turn it at our expense and get your money back. 
Agents Wanted 
Men and Women to represent us all over U. 8 
Write for special discounts to agents, 
Crawford Silverware & Jewelry Co,, Inc. 
5th Floor Wainwright Bldg. St. Louis 
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Blind Husbands 
(Continued ) 

“I had no intention of looking at it,” 
Armstrong answered in cold calmness. “I 
know no reason why my wife should not 
write to you if she wishes—but, just be- 
cause you have acted this way about it, I 
am going to read it.” 

Dr. Armstrong seized the rope that lay 
between them and drew Von Steuben 
toward him. As he did this the letter flut- 
tered loose from the Austrian’s hand and 
lodged in a dangerously located crevice fifty 
feet below. 

Armstrong rushed Von Steuben and forced 
him to his knees on the very edge of the 
precipice. He clutched the officer’s throat 
in his two strong capable hands. 

“You force me into a strange position, 
you low cur,” the surgeon said in a tone 
of quiet and deadly coldness. He choked 
Von Steuben until he purpled in the face. 

“You insinuate by your actions that I 
have cause to distrust my wife. I am going 
to give you one chance to tell me the 
truth. If you lie to me—and I'll know it if 
you do—down you go over the rock. Has 
there been anything between you? Answer 
now, with the truth—or you die!’ 

Von Steuben, cowering, could think only 
of his immediate safety. 

“You won’t hurt me if I tell the truth?” 
he gasped. 

“T will not,” replied Armstrong. “Answer 
me.” 

Von Steuber faltered, h:zitated and then 
exclaimed his repiy with tiie energy of des- 
peration— Yes!” 

A lie was nothing in Von Steuben’s code, 
when a lie could serve him. 

Armstrong left go his grasp on the Aus- 
trian’s throat and sank down. He was 
dazed. His whole world was upset. His 
foundation had been taken away. 

In this terrible moment Dr. Armstrong 
felt that he had lost all that made life 
worth while. It could mean nothing to him 
without her. . 

The fierce blazing sun above the peak 
beat down upon his bare head unnoticed. 
Up on the tip of the pinnacle with nothing 
between him and the blue of the Heavens 
he was seeing his life in swift review as it 
hed been through the past few years. In 
nis heart there came a consciousness that 
the fault of the tragedy was more than 
partly his own. 

So insensible was Dr. Armstrong of his 
surroundings that he had forgotten Von 
Steuben until he heard the scraping of the 
Austrian’s shoes in a stealthy movement 
behind him. 

He wheeled about just in time to ward 
off a knife thrust. 

Without a word he seized Von Steuben’s 
wrist and forced the knife from his grasp, 
then cut the rope between them. 

The knife in hand he started alone down 
the face of the rock. 

Von Steuben, terrified at the prospect of 
the terrible climb down alone called after 
him. 

“T lied, I lied—take me with you. I lied 
because I thought you’d kill me if I told 
you something that you doubted.” 

Armstrong went on unheeding. He made 
his way laboriously to the ledge where Mar- 
|garet’s letter had lodged, fluttering there 
|ready to fly away in any sudden gust of 
the wind that swept about the peak. 

Chiselling out footholds Armstrong was at 
last near enough. He reached and seized 
the letter. 

Slowly he opened the folded white sheet 
and read: 

“The promise I made you this morn- 
ing when you forced your way into my 
room with the box was simply to save 
myself at, the--time.und to get rid of 








you. I love my husband and my hus- 
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Hair Color 
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Women No Longer 
Hesitate 


Good taste sanctions the use of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Scientific Hair Color Restorer. 
Women use it with the same freedom they 
do powder. 


This hair color restorer is a scientific 
discovery. Women who have preferred 
gray hair to using old-fashioned crude dyes 
now no longer hesitate. 


Thousands of the daintiest women have 
used it. So do leading hair dressers and 
beauty specialists. 


Vary T_Geoldmany 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


It is a pure colorless liquid. In from 4 
to 8 days it ends gray hair. It brings back 
the original natural color. It is applied 
simply by combing through the hair. It 
leaves the hair soft and fluffy, and does not 
interfere with curling or shampooing, and 
will not fade or wash off. 


This Test Free 


First we want women convinced of the wonderful 
results of Mary T. Goldman’s Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. Cut out the coupon. Mail it tous. We will 
send you a free trial bottle with our special comb. 

Try it ona singlelock of your hair. Notetheresults. 
How delightful it is to use. Then you will appre- 
ciate what this scientific hair color restorer means 
to women. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1556 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Accept No Imitations— 
For Sale by Druggists Everywhere 





MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
1556 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with special 
comb. I am not obligated in any way by accept- 





ing this free offer. 


The natural color of my hair is 


black...... jet black...... dark brown...... 


medium brown...... light brown...... 
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WALLACE REID 


Paramount Star 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The hair willstay dressed Sher Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has beena app lied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. dds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing tothe stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


GLORIA SWANSON 
Cecil B. DeMille Arteraft Player 


$1 size three times the quantity of 50c size. SEND FOR 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money order, or U. S. stamps, 
snd we will send Hermo ‘‘HAIR-LUSTR,"’ and the Hermo 
lbwoklet, “Guide to Beauty,’’ prepaid, under plain cover, 
t once. Use it five days and if not entirely satisfactory, 
return what is left, and we will REFUND YOUR MONEY 


IN FUL Once you use Hermo ““HAIR-LUSTR" you 
will never be without it. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 12, CHICAGO 























Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
trained by my course ot per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








SD YEARS THE STANOARD TRAININ 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


~ FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
ING. THE SCHOOUS STUDENTS STOCK 20- 
STAGE RANCES 


TRAIN 
- THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC 
Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 


228 W. S7th St. New York City 











Ask your exhibitor when he is 
going to show the Photoplay 
Magazine Screen Supplement 
— Glimpses of the Players 
in Real Life. 




















Print Your Own 
caras, circulars, labels, tags, menus 
book, paper. Press $8. Larger $25. Job 
Press * §100up, CUTSEXPENSEINHALF. 
> 5S) MALL OUTLAY. Pays for 
itself in short time. Will last 
for years. Easy to use, printed 
rules sent. Print for othe “rs. 
ae PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper, envelopes. 


THE PRESS CO., 0-43, MERIDEN, CONN. 













KNEES”? UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


| PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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Blind Husbands 


(Concluded) 


band only. Piease do not bother me 

again. You will find the box at the 

hotel office.” 

The letter was unsigned. 

Dr. Armstrong trembled as he finished 
reading the words. As he slipped the en- 
velop into his pocket he lost his footing 
and went hurtling down the face of the 
rock. A hundred feet down he was caught 
on a narrow ledge, padded with tiny moun- 
tain plants. He lay there unconscious. 

Down at the Zinnen-Hutte Margaret 
Armstrong was seized with a foreboding 
of disaster on the pinnacle. 

“Sepp—something is wrong—I must go,” 
she cried to the old guide. 

Sepp tried to calm her fears, but to no 
avail. A rescue party was organized, made 
up of the men from the hotel and Austrian 
Alpine soldiers who had arrived on a map- 
ping expedition. 

Margaret and two women who had come 
up from Cortina with their husbands fol- 


The Real 


lowed behind the men at a slower pace. 
The women stopped at the foot of the last” 
steep and all but impassable stretch. 

Half way up this last ascent the party 
came upon Dr. Armstrong, still unconscious. 

The surgeon opened his eyes as Sepp 
leaned over him. “Von Steuben is up 
there—go get him,” Armstrong whispered, 
then lapsed again in unconsciousness. 

They put a rope about Dr. Armstrong 
and lowered him gently down to the level 
where Margaret waited. 

The soldiers went on up to rescue Lieu- 
tenant Von Steuben. But they were too 
late. The terror stricken coward had let 
go of the rock. 

When Dr. Armstrong again recovered con- 
sciousness he found Margaret bending close 
over him. 

He reached out with his unhurt arm and 
drew her face down close to his. 

“Dearest, can you forgive me?” he whis- 
pered. “I have been blind.” 


Nazimova 


” 


(Concluded from page 56) 


Hilda, from The Master Builder which most 
nearly approximates Nazimova’s ideal char- 
acter. 

In her own home she wears the costume 
of a Chinese boy. She bends no knee to the 
modistes who demand whalebone and stif- 
fening in garments, and the corset is one 
form of oppression to which her revolu- 
tionary spirit never was tamed. Negligees 
and lingerie are always in pale flesh color, 
it is only in the outward and visible gar- 
ments that she chooses the more vivid 
hues. Seen in the studio with the grease 
paint and pale Satsuma make up which the 
camera finds so grateful, Nazimova’s skin 
is like softest ivory. 

Off the stage, she abjures makeup of 
any kind. Her skin is healthy and clear in 
texture but always colorless. Her head and 
face seem rather large, and the complexion 
is lacking in that miniature satiny finish 
which more tepid beauties of the screen may 
boast. She is planned on large lines, and 


the intellect which has in a few short years 
placed her at the apex of fame’s ladder 
has taught her to omit bother about details 
and to strike only for the essentials of her 
art. The short hair frequently clipped with 
boyish brevity is slightly touched with grey, 
the hands graceful and almost infantile in 
their lissome contours, and the limbs long 
in proportion to the height, which is but 
a few inches more than five feet. 

Is the artist a poseur? 

Her friends say no. 

Either she is always acting—or she never 
acts. A fiend for hard work, she patiently 
submits to “re-takes,” watches the cutting of 
her pictures and labors with every member 
of the producing unit until the picture is 
finished. Then away from sight and sound 
of studio. Telephones muted, doorbells 
muffled, visitors denied. She rests and re- 
laxes in her own sweet way and woe be to 
him who tries to invade these few days of 
seclusion. 





W-ork—That’s All! 


(Continued from page 31) 


she got something good. That’s what I call 
pluck. And now she’s doing leads with John 
Barrymore for Famous. 

You all know Mae Murray. She was the 
Nell Brinkley girl in the Follies, you know; 
and impersonated Mary Pickford in the 
movie burlesque. She looked so good she 
got a contract right away, with Lasky. And 
she’s been starring ever since. 

Rubye deRemer went into pictures as 
the heroine of “The Auction Block,” the 
Rex Beach story of New York night-life 
and showgirl speed. Rubye is still in pic- 
tures—acting, not just looking beautiful, 
and she can do both. 

Marion Davies, another former Follies girl 
in pictures, works awfully hard. I’m glad 
to see her coming along. She’s pretty; and 
she would slave away all day and many 
days to get a scene just right. 

Kay Laurell was in the Follies when I 
was. In her first picture she played a dance- 
hall girl—that was Rex Beach’s “The 
Brand.” Seems Mrs. Beach likes the Fol- 
lies type—she picked two blondes, Rubye 
and Kay, for parts in her husband’s stor- 
ies. Kay, by the way, plays the part of 
an Indian girl in her new picture—that 
took nerve! As if I'd powdered my hair 


and worn spectacles when I first went in. 

Then there’s Will—Will Rogers. The Fol- 
lies don’t seem the same without him. 
He is a unique type in pictures just as he 
was on the stage. That dry humor is really 
his own—he’s just the same in real life. 
We all liked Will. 

I have faith in the Follies girl. I am 
sincere when I say that I consider a Fol- 
lies training the very best possible prepara- 
tion for any kind of dramatic career. It 
gives a girl poise; it teaches her how to 
walk gracefully; to wear good clothes well; 
to meet all sorts of people and adapt her- 
self to their moods and manners. 

There’s a popular name applied to show- 
girls: gold-diggers. There’s a popular plav 
running in Manhattan now, with show-girls 
as the principal characters, purporting to 
quote their sayings and reflect their life. 
Ive been asked about this—whether or 
not it is a true picture. It is exaggerated 
of course; but— 

All girls are grafters. They don’t like 
to admit it; but they are. They can’t help 
it; it’s born in them. From babyhood up, 
their one idea is to get as much as they 
can. I like women. I don’t think they are 
cats. I have always got along with them; 
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That's All 
(Concluded ) 


T understand them and they understand me. 
When I left the Follies I think every girl 
in the company was my friend. They all 
cried—and a girl doesn’t spoil her make- 
up like that without good and sufficient 
reason. 

I think the Follies girl is more interested 


W-or-k 








in gold-digging than Mrs. Bill Smith of 
Peoria or Susie Simpkins of Asparagus 
Center. Because the Follies girl goes in for 


it on a larger scale. She w2nts diamonds, 
and sables, and a town car But believe 
me—when Mrs. Smith wants a new hat she 
grafts from her husband to get it,—she’s just 
as much of a gold-digger as a Follies show- 
girl. 

I don’t blame the little girl who comes 
to New York to seek her fortune and 
works hard, if she resents other women— 
some not so pretty or clever as she—with 
their cars and their jewels and their won- 
derful furs. I do blame her if she’s stand- 
ing on the sidelines looking in and _ puck- 
ering her face into envious wrinkles wish- 
ing she could have all those things with- 
out working for them. I’ve no _ patience 
with lazy women. I work hard every day 
of my life; I have a good time, too—but 
I have more fun working than you'd 
imagine. 

Just this to any little girl up in the moun- 
tains of Vermont or out in a small town of 
the Middle West or down on a ranch in 
Texas, who wants a career—that queer 
intangible thing. Are you willing to work 
hard? Work like—like the devil? Then 
don’t worry if you’re not beautiful. 








Winning Screen Success 
(Concluded from Page 33) 


language of the lot, “will not photograph.” 
That technical quality is something that. can 
only be discovered by an actual demonstra- 
tion, and without it, there is no use in one’s 
beginning. Having it, the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the “camera personality” is only 
on the first rung of the ladder of success, 
and there are many, many rungs before the 
top is reached. We are no longer demand- 
ing freak personalities or mere photographic 
prettiness. We are demanding actresses, and 
actors, because the public is demanding 
actresses, and actors. The business is over- 
crowded, but there is always room for talent 
plus a determination to fight one’s way to 
success. The star system, condemned as it 


is, will always prevail to a greater or less | 


extent because of the public demand for 
idol, an acclaimable personality. More and 
more we are discovering that the pieces 


which succeed are the pieces in which all | 
those | 
or some great | 


parts are well played, rather than 
pieces in which some genius, 
favorite, is surrounded by a cast of sticks 
and nonentities. 

The way to motion picture success to- 
day, more than ever, is through work, work, 
and still more work. Playing many parts, 
and every part assigned, in a stock organi- 
zation under competent direction, is the only 
training which gives finish and _ surety. 
Photoplay acting needs elements which are 
gifts of nature, but equally with these it 
demands technique and the perfection of al- 
most infinite practice. There will be stars 
tomorrow, but they will come from the 
ranks, in a longer or shortcr time, as the 
case may be. They cannot be stars by acci- 
dent, by self-determination, or by anyone 
else’s determination. And in conclusion, let 


me say that the public has erratic momen- 
tary whims, but in the long run it never 
makes a mistake; the star who endures from 
year to year only does so because he or she 
deserves to endure. 


! 
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| (‘Refinemen — 


pink-pack 


Requisites, all in a convenient rose-tinted box—frag- 
grant, refined,—will appeal at once to you if you’ve 


ever used Hinds Cream. In winter for 
ped skin, as in summer for sunburn, and 
at all times to cleanse, soften and 
freshen the skin, there’s nothing better 
than Hinds Cream. The Gift Box, 50c. 


SAMPLES—Be sure to enclose amount required but 
do not send foreign stamps or money. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream 2c. 
Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 
Face Powder, sample 2c.; trial size 15. 








out the world. 
laboratory if not easily obtainable. 


228 West Street 





fascinating col- 
lection of six dainty 


Both Cold and Disappearing 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling through- 
Mailed postpaid in U.S.A. from 


A. S. HINDS 
Portland, Maine 


Hinds‘ ants ~S 


aged Toilet 


rough, chap- 


8c. 
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When the Lights 


are Low 


and all within is snug and cozy despite the hosing 
wind and drifting snow without—when arkling 
eyes reflect the firelight’s glow, and the lilt bs melody 
tingles through our veins—then do we know the sweet 
thrill of real companionship, when soul meets soul on 
that blessed plane of mutual understanding to which 
music opens the way. 


And of all music, there is none so inti- 
mately, rca appealing as the silvery 
voices of 


Gilson. 


Really, a GIBSON is more than a mere 
instrument. It is a pal; an understand- 
ing friend; comforting; Cheering: always 
ready to sing our heart thoughts; ex- 
quisite in design, finish and tone— 
; truly a GIBSON is a “joy forever!” 

And too, the GIBSON is easy to play—and 
easy to pay for. A few short, interesting les- 
sons, and the joys of music-caressed com- 
panionship are yours. 


We tell more about GIBSONS od the GIBSON 
Book, and in some intimace GIBSON 
romance, which, a postal wil 1 ring you. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 
462 Parsons St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Oldest and largest exclusive manufacturers of high grade 
Sreited instruments Developers of Mandolin Orchestras, 
Teacher salesmen—men or women—wanted everywhere. 
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. GIVEN’ 70° YOU! 


Larkin Factory-to-Family Saving 
” Pain this handsome William and Mary Rocker in your 
living-room, or parlor. By simply buying your every-day household 


kin Factores, you obtain this Rocker as your Larkin Premium, 


GIVEN YOU as your Factory-to-Family Saving. The Rocker 


Mail coupon to nearest address L 
SSF SS OD 


pure foods, toilet articles, etc., direct from the Lar- 


is one of many Larkin Premiums which have 
helped to beautify over a million American homes. 


New Catalog FREE 


Illustrates over 1500 Seoul Larkin Premiums,  fasniene, 


silverware, jewelry, rugs, cut- 








ok wearing apparel, etc., as 
well as arkin Products hest excellence with which 
they - GIVEN. Send ped aha 765 for your Free copy 
valu: oe ees 
money: If ZezXisze Caz, Batale, Chicago, Peoria 
Ae i Please send your new Spring Catalog No. 78. 
Name 
Address 
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Remove Hair i 
the Common-sense Way 


F merely removing hair from the 
surface of the skin were all that 
were required of a depilatory, a 
razor would solve the superfluous 


f 
is the only common-sense way to | 


remove hair from face, neck, arms, | 
under-arms or limbs. 

De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu- 
ine De Miracle has a money back 

uarantee in each ene 

FREE BOOK wit 

eminent physicians, surgeons, der- 
matologists and medical journals, 


De Miracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, does more than remove sur- 
It devitalizes it, which 


izes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 
Three Sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00. 


in plain wrapper, on receibt of 63¢, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


DeMirac (o 


pt. L-23,Park Ave. and 129th St. 
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Cutting Back 





























testimonials of 


De Miracle devital- [34 


unters or direct from us, 











New York 





















story of the origin 
and history of t 
wonderful instra- 






in sextettes, or in regu! 
to transpose cello 


MAKES 
Send for free 





This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 


arts in orchestra 
ngs you would ¢ 


to scale In one hour's 
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(Concluded from page 46 


Reid played in a picture or two as a young- 
ster in the Chicago studio and his father, 
Hal Reid wrote and played also. Wallie 
also did a little of everything else. There 
have been some funny changes in the busi- 
ness. Wallie “graduated” from actor to 
cameraman and I can remember one picture 
in which Alvin Wyckoff played the lead and 
Wallie turned the crank. Wyckoff is now 
Lasky’s head photographer and laboratory 
head and in later years often “turned” on 
Wallie in the deMille productions. 

In 1909, Hobart Bosworth quit the legi- 
timate stage for the movies, joining Bogg’s 
company in Los Angeles. He was the first 
of a long procession of really notable play- 
ers to enter the film game as a sole means 
of livelihood. Driven into outdoor work 
by ill health, he became a sincere believer 
in the future of the screen as a popular 
means of entertainment as well as an art 
expression and he proved to be one of the 
new drama’s greatest and most efficient mis- 
sionaries among the stage players who then 
looked with disdain on the silent drama. 
It justified his belief and besides gave him 
restored health, fame much greater perhaps 
than he would have acquired on the stage 
and a meed of fortune that probably never 
would have come to him had his health per- 
mitted him to remain with the spoken 
drama. Bosworth’s defection was a con- 
tinuous source of gossip in the theatrical 
colony of Los Angeles for no little period. 
His first picture was “The Saltan’s Power” 
and his next “The Roman.” Costume plays 
were highly popular then. 

Shortly after Bosworth joined us, we had 
quite an influx of stage people. In Chicago 
Milton and Dolly Nobles, forsook the stage 
long enough to do “The Phoenix,” while 
the Los Angeles payroll was augmented by 
the names of Sydney Ayres, Betty Harte, 
Myrtle Stedman, Roscoe Arbuckle, Bob 
Leonard, Eugenie Besserer and Kathlyn 
Williams. Miss Williams became one of the 
most popular figures on the screen largely 
through “The Adventures of Kathlyn,” 
filmdom’s first serial, and abroad her pictures 
are still the favorite screen plays of mul- 
titudes. 

Roscoe Arbuckle was playing in tabloid 


| musical comedy in a Los Angeles theater 


at the time and when summer came and the 
theaters closed he was glad to do a bit now 
and then before the camera at five dollars 
a day. I recall very well his first picture 
“His Wife’s Birthday” and “The Sani- 
tarium.” Of course none of us realized 
then that he had the makings of a great 
comedian. There were no great comedies 
then and Charlie Chaplin hadn’t as yet in- 
vaded America. 

Herbert Rawlinson was another of our 
Edendale company—the studio had been 
erected there as a successor to the Los An- 
geles down town workshop, by Boggs, and 
it was the first modern studio on the Coast. 
Herbert had been playing in stock in Los 
Angeles and for us he specialized in heavies. 

There is another thing for which I wish to 
claim credit in behalf of my company was 
the discovery—cinematographically—of Cali- 
fornia’s chief beauty spots and points of 
interest including the placid Pacific. Boggs 
and his pioneer crew made the first invasion 
of the beautiful Yosemite for picture pur- 
poses; the magnificent Santa Barbara es- 
tates now in such great demand were first 
filmed by his cameraman and the buildings 
and parks of Los Angeles made their pic- 
ture debut in Selig photoplays. 

Boggs also was the first to photograph 
the famous California missions. He pro- 
duced one picture which consisted largely 
of scenes laid within the bounds of the 


historic Santa Barbara mission and to the 
best of my knowledge never since then has 
the picture camera been allowed to profane 
the sanctified precincts of the sacred garden 
of that mission. We also used San Gabriel, 
San Juan Capistrano, San Fernando and 
other Southern California missions for vari- 
ous photoplays. As a matter of fact their 
restoration fund was started with the con- 
tributions we made then. 

Returning to the chronological resume of 
our California activities, it is a pleasure to 
recall our filming of “Cinderella” in 1011 
because it saw the birth of a real romance, 
the meeting and courtship of Mabel Talia- 
ferro, our “Cinderella” and Tom Carrigan 
who played the “Prince.” The famous 
fairy story was done in four reels and now, 
nearly ten years after, it is still playing 
both at home and in foreign lands. 

The next big milestone in our company’s 
career was the making of “The Spoilers” in 
1913. It was released on April 14, 1914 in 
nine and a half reels, the first big American 
photoplay. We had our “Quo Vadis,” an 
Italian importation right before that but 
nothing like Rex Beach’s great Alaskan story 
had ever been made in this country. I 
believe that most film men will agree that 
it still stands as one of the great American 
plays of the screen. I believe it was the 
first picture to contain a big fight scene, 
that between William Farnum and Tom 
Santschi, and every once in a while you 
will still see a fight scene advertised as 
“as thrilling as the fight in ‘The Spoilers.’ ” 
The picture in abbreviated form is still 
going the rounds of the theaters at home 
and abroad. I'll never suffer poverty while 
"The Spoilers” lives and it bids fair to live 
forever. I believe that I also established a 
record salary for that day in what I paid 
William Farnum for that picture. Pictyre 
rentals were iow then as compared With 
those today. Had they been anything like 
what they are now “The Spoilers” would 
have made a profit of millions. 

Several years ago I abandoned the Eden- 
dale studio, centralizing all of my picture 
activities in the studio I built as a part of 
the big Zoo adjoining Lincoln Park in Los 
Angeles, which bears my name. In it 1 
installed wild animals and birds which I 
gathered from the four corners of the earth 
and I have added to it until now I have 
what is said to be one of the finest zoologi- 
cal parks in the country. 

There is just another bit of Selig histcry 
of which I am proud, the early acquisition 
of film rights to books and plays when 
authors and playrights thought it a joke, 
albeit a well paid one, to receive fifty dol- 
lars for the screen rights of a novel or 
stage play. I do not claim to be the first 
to see the day coming when there would 
be an overwhelming demand for the pub- 
lished work but I was the first to go out 
and pay real money—at least it was con- 
sidered real then—for a commodity no 
producer had any use for at that time. 
Since then I have resold the rights to some 
of these for many times what I paid for 
them. I still hold the rights to hundreds 
more which I expect to convert into photo- 
plays. 

Some day I hope to write a more de- 
tailed history of my association with the 
magic camera art. PHotoptay’s_ editor 
asked me merely to touch upon the high 
lights and I have endeavored to do so in 
the foregoirg, but there is a bigger, more 
human story in the little tragedies and 
comedies of real life which marked each 
successive step of our progress in the ear'y 
days. That is the story I hope to be able 
to tell at some future time. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 86) 


W., New Yorx City.—“Believe me, if all 
those enduring young charms’—really en- 
dured, I would be a conceited man. But 
you young ladies are so very fickle. Surely 
no one could be handsomer than the Young 
Man pictured at the head of this depart- 
ment. Harrison Ford is divorced. Lasky, 
Hollywood. 





N. M., WEAvVERVILLE.—I am not a medium 
but I often have felt the effect of the spirits, 
Not now, though, not now. Pearl White, 
Fox, New York; Marguerite Clark, Famous 
Players, New York; Wallace Reid, Lasky, 
Hollywood. Reid appears, with his wife 
Dorothy Davenport and small son Bill, in a 
forthcoming issue of the PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. 





Tue Mystery Girt, O. S. Ormt HAwLey. 
—is living in New York. She was with 
Famous Players last, I believe. Tom For- 
man is with Lasky; he has been married. 
Bert Lytell’s wife is Evelyn Vaughn; she 
isn’t in pictures. Lillian and Dorothy Gish 
are not married. What’s so mysterious 
about you? 





Stetta T., Brooktyn.—Anne Luther? I 
have never met Anne but ah, I have seen 
Anne. We once sat in the same restaurant, 
not many tables from each other. She has 
red-gold hair and dimpled pink cheeks—and 
when I saw her she wore a gray suit trim- 
med with squirrel. And—she was not alone. 
She isn’t, if I may make bold to judge from 
appearance, very old; in fact not old at all. 
She’s in New York now. 





A. C. M., Hicu Port—Puxoroptay 
MacGazINnE does not send out pictures of 
players. We only attempt to print pictures 
in the magazine, and to give you, through 
this department, an informative guide so 
that you may write to the actors for their 
likenesses. If you will give me some names 
I'll be very glad to tell you where to ad- 
dress them. 





AtBert C. Jackson, Fortress Monrore.— 
I should advise you to write directly to the 
players for their pictures. Some of them 
mail them out free of charge. It is always 
safer, however, to enclose a quarter. Bill 
Farnum, Fox, New York; Douglas Fair- 
banks, Hollywood; Tom Mix and Buck 
Jones, both Fox; Harry Carey, Universal, 
Roy Stewart, Jack Hoxie and Bill Hart are 
some of the best-known westerners. 





Atice M. 
Kenyon is the leading woman in the comedy, 
“The Girl in the Limousine” which is run- 
ning in Manhattan at present. She is the 
daughter of a professor; her age is twenty- 
two, her eyes are gray and her hair is 
brown. Five feet six inches she stands in 
her Bursons. (Adv.) Her latest picture is 
“The Bandbox.” 





M. G. ann D. F., Visar1a.—I asked you, 
sometime ago, if you knew why I didn't 
answer all those absurd questions. You re- 
plied, “We can’t think.” I may say, that is 
the reason, precisely. Tony Moreno is Span- 
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ish, not Italian; but he’s Americanized, now. 
This is his last year in the serials; Vitagraph 
will give him features to do, next year. 
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presented in one of the bars up ahead en- 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Betty D., Provipence—You think, after 
chuckling over the Colyum until Morpheus 
begins to send vapors in your direction, that 
I earn a salary of at least $9.98. Gee—it’s 
great to be appreciated! Most great men 
aren’t, until they are turned with their toes 
to the daisies—as Randolph Bartlett says in 
a forthcoming story. 





Lituiz, Dett Rapiws—Eliott Dexter is all 
right now. Marie Doro is Mrs. Dexter. 
June Caprice isn’t married; she is preity 
young, which means that she is pretty and 
about nineteen or twenty; and she is at pres- 
ent in the Albert Capellani productions. 
Charles Ray’s story m the December issue 
tells all you want to know about him, and 
Mrs. Ray. Constance ‘Talmadge was born 
in Niagara Fails; now she won’t have to 
go there on her honeymoon. No, no—she 
isn’t contemplating matrimony. The Answer 
Man is just enjoying his monthly bon (pro- 
nounced bum) mot. 





Evelyn G. H., Soura Daxota—You have 
a hunch that Creighton Hale is married. I 
have a hunch that you're right. He’s with 
World now; in “The Black Circle.” I be- 
lieve W. E. Lawrence’s first name is Wil- 
liam. Anyway that’s a nice name. 





LILLIAN, SAyvILLE—So you would think 
I'd lost all my illusions. That isn’t true. 
I keep them hidden away where I can’t lose 
them; few people know about them, and I 
only trot them out on particular occasions. 
Robert Harron played with both the Gish 
sisters in “Hearts of the World.” With Lil- 
lian in “A Romance of Happy Valley,” “The 
Great Love,’ “True-Heart Susie.” Harron 
is with Miss Gish in another rural romance 
of Griffith manufacture. He isn’t married. 
Neither is Dorothy or Lillian. 





C. H., New Yorx—The weather is always 
such a safe thing to talk about, don’t you 
think? I don’t blame you for beginning with 
“It’s a nice day.” If you'll notice it, some- 
times when we’re in real mental agony we 
turn to the temperature with true relief. 
Carlyle Blackwell has his own company, and 
in his first picture Louise Lovely and Gloria 
Hope are his leading women. Blackwell was 
married to Ruth Hartman, sister of Gretchen 
Hartman Hale. 





Eta J. C., Kansas Ciry—Please digress; 
it’s so pleasant when one has work to do. 
If you think you’re the greatest little pro- 
crastinator in the world, you should meet 
me. One man does, indeed, do all this work. 
I am he. I do not regard it as work, how- 
ever; I like you all too well. Now about 
this devils-food cake you’re going to make 
me: do you think it will stand a trip from 
Kansas to Chicago? Of course I’m willing 
to run the risk if you are. Pack it well— 
I do like devil’s-food. NO—Richard Bar- 
thelmess is not! 





Lena, TorrENcE—Mrs. Sidney Drew is 
making comedies for Pathe. She will con- 
tinue as “Sister Polly.” Theda Bara is no 
longer with Fox. I haven’t her personal 
address at the present time, either, but if you 
send your letter to Fox they will undoubtedly 
forward it. Edith Roberts is with Universal. 





S. J., Mrynesota.—Don’t call me a Turk. 
I haven’t any harem. Anyway, the Turks 
gave us a pretty good bath. The reason 
Elliott Dexter did not reply to your letters 
is undoubtedly because he has been very 
ill. He is only just now recovering enough 
to be up and about. His screen work has 
had a considerable hiatus here, and naturally 
his correspondence suffered also. . 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


C. H., Kitmicuaet, Muississippi—Frank 
Mayo is not dead; he is with World. IL 
am not flippant nor facetious. Mary Pick- 
ford has a very nice disposition; ask any- 
one who knows her. I think she is one of 
the most charming women I have ever met, 
professional or non-professionul. Corinne 
Griffith and Barthelmess questions answered 
essewhere. 





Lixuian, ArcapiA—It is, indeed, arcadian 
to be called charming names and listen while 
you extol my virtues as a hard-working 
young man. If you could only see me— 
work, I mean. You want to know the name 
of John Barrymore’s leading woman but 
neglect to name the play. His last motion 
picture leading woman was Miss Binney, but 
on the stage he is supported by Maude Han- 
aford, who has never done any film work 
that I know of. 

WALTER, ADVANCE, INDIANA—I never heard 
of that town before, but I love it. Do you 
live up to its name, by any chance? Eugene 
O’Brien with Marguerite Clark in “Little 
Miss Hoover.” She’s in “Widow by Proxy” 
now; and working in “Easy to Get” or some 
such title. Shirley Mason did a serial for 
Sherrill. Yes, Jack Sherrill’s dad. Shirley 
is with Fox now. 





Miss H., St. Paut—lI never get tired of 
“you fans;” I’m one, myself. I certainly 
do think Constance Talmadge is sweet but 
I'd never dare to tell her so. I know her, 
and she is always very nice to me in those 
rare times when we meet. Please don’t any 
of you ask again if she is Mrs. Richard 
Barthelmess. I may forget myself next time, 
and lie a little just to be different. 





T. Bernarp C., CrooksvILLE—Many are, 
but few admit it. Was the Crook a crook 
who settled Crooksville? Wilmette Kershaw 
was Mrs. De Cartaret in Maurice Tour- 
neur’s “Sporting Life.” She is a sister of 
Mrs. Thomas H. Ince; and an actress of 
prominence on the stage, where she appeared 
in “The Crowded Hour,” and other plays. 
Marie Prevost in “Yankee Doodle in Ber- 
lin.” 





JEANETTE, RoseEAau—What can I tell you 
about the Mack Sennett girls that you can- 
not see for yourself? All I can say is, J 
never miss a Sennett comedy. Now from the 
sublime to the Billie West comedies: that 
young imitator of M. Chaplin has his own 
company now, I believe. 





Dr. Stmon, New York City—T. Hayes 
Hunter, the director, may be reached care 
the Goldwyn studios, Culver City, California. 
This is no trouble, and I hope you will write 
again whenever you want to know anything 
pertaining to pictures. Thanks for your kind 
wishes. 

Hazer, Ypstranti, Micu.—You call me 
Dear and beg my pardon as it’s just a habit 
with you. It isn’t a habit for you to call 
me dear. Don’t be coy with yourself. Ken- 
neth Harlan isn’t in uniform; the well 
known war has been over for some time 
now. He plays with Mary Pickford in “The 
Hoodlum” and he is now leading man for 
Viola Dana. Not married. Write him care 
Metro studios, Hollywood. 








Dwan O’DareE, oF PENNSYLVANIA—For a 
minute I thought I’d picked up a novel by 
Harold Bell Wright by mistake; but then 


knew it couldn’t be. 
can. The family is, I think, Irish. The 
story of Mary Pickford’s life once ran in 
PHoToPpLay; but Magy didn’t write it. Ju- 





lian Johnson did. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Tt saw the “Pennsylvania” heading and J, 
Lillian Gish is Ameri-. 











“AtLast—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


‘‘And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking up that 
I. C.S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever 
since.”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 
longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than 
to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Withvut 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. : 


— — see TEAR OUT HERE eee ee 


’ 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SUHOOLS 
BOX 6510, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
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Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
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Toolmaker . BUSINESS MANAGEMEN® 


Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 


MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Drafteman 
ARCHITECT 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


Oontractor and Balilder Teacher 
Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder Mathematics 


Structural Engineer 


CIVIL SERVICE 




















PLUMBING AND HEATING ‘Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt, Auto Repairing Spanish 
OHEMIST, . AGRIOULTURB [French 
Navigation . C) Ponitry Raising §[_JItallan 
Name. 
Present iain 
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M. H., GerMANTowN, Pa.—If you really 
want to use both sides of the paper as 
badly as all that, go ahead. You'll prob- 
ably ask enough questions on one side to 
keep me busy. Bebe Daniels is only nine- 
teen; she left the Harold Lloyd comedy 
company for DeMille-Lasky, and she has a 
good part in “Why Change Your Wife?” 
Betty Compson is leading woman of the 
George Loane Tucker Company; she lives 
and works in Hollywood. 





E. U., Scuenectapy.—lIs it actually a 
relief to tell your troubles to me? Why, 
because you think I am only a sort of 
kindly paternal old safety-valve, and would- 
n’t understand anyway? People just love to 
blow to me, if that’s what you 


Questions and Answers 


(Concluded ) 


as a character man. He has played good 
parts very well for Lasky—and he is always 
turning up to make a good bit better. 
Oliver was an old Selig player. ° 





Miss Jimmie, PasapENA.—Yes, arguments 
may be the spice of conversation, but we 
sometimes want them settled. Carlyle 
Blackwell was Mary Pickford’s leading man 
in “Such a Little Queen” one of her old 
Famous Players pictures. Carlyle became a 
film eminence when he was with Kalem, 
opposite Sweet Alice Joyce—remember their 
western pictures? He was with World and 
latest report is that he has formed his own 
company. Elsie Ferguson was “Such a Little 
Queen” on the stage. 


M. W., New Yorx.—I think you will find, 
if you look hard enough, a story about House 
Peters in this very issue. Having made you 
happy, do I get that divine divinity ? 





Z. P., Hottywoov.—I'll listen to your 
plaints with positive pleasure. But it’s hard 
to believe that a girl with a handwriting like 
that would have to advertise in the matri- 
monial news. Having heard that Dick Bar- 
thelmess is not married, to Constance Tal- 
madge, Clarine Seymour, Lillian or Dorothy 
Gish, do you feel more spry? 





J. Leopotp TurRENNE, St. Prerre.—The 
French know how to enjoy life. They sip 
their joys slowly—and appreciate them. 

Blanch Sweet may be addressed care 








mean. You want a story about 
Bert Lytell? Mary MacLaren 
isn’t inarvied. 

Eisre C., Montana.—Quite, 


quite true. Mary’s real name is 
Gladys Mary Moore. Her maiden 
name was Smith. She married 
Owen Moore when she was seven- 
teen. Chicago’s fine—how’s Mon- 
tana? 





I. T., Lonnon.—I’'m_ sure I 
don’t know why you put the 
salutation “Gentlemen(?)” at the 
top of your letter. I am singu- 
lar, and I am no lady. Cleo 
Madison is in a Universal serial 
now, with Eileen Sedgwick, called 
“The Great Radium Mystery.” 
For a long time it was the Great 
Madison Mystery—I _ thought | 
Cleo never was coming back, didn’t 
you? 
a | 
B. B., BLoomrietp.—Enid Ben- 
nett is an Austrialienne but it’s 
a safe bet that her knowledge of | 
bushmen and kangaroos comes 
from the same source as ours— 
school-books. She is married to Fred 
Niblo; in her twenties somewhere. 





Miurprep G., Carro—A good | 
many of you people have written 
in to ask me what became of 
the girl who fell in the well in 
Mary Pickford’s “Daddy Long- 
Legs.” Don’t worry about her; 
she got a good many simoleon 
bucks for it, as they say in bur- 
lesque. However, it was a cruel 
thing to do, to leave the young 
lady in the old oaken bucket but 
you’d better ask Mickey Neilan 
about it. 





Lena S., Stockton.—You hope 
I'll like you sooner or later. Well, 
Miss Washburn-Crosby, I'll an- 
swer your questions mow. O’Brien 
and Miss Talmadge will not play 
together again—at least it begins 


believe it himself. 


a qualm of conscience. 
| streak of temperament and fired her Pressagent. 
| was in desperate circumstances and his little children 
| were crying for Bread and Shoes. 

threatened to expose her to the Public. 

he would tell the Public that she had once been a 
She did not believe he could do it 
because she had forgotten the good old days, having 
lived in the rarified atmosphere of Royalty for two 
He searched around and found some Photo- 
| graphs of her when she wore—Tights. 
| the Photographs she begged him on her Knees to de- 
Now he is reinstated as her Press- 
agent and she will never dare to fire him again. 


Burlesque Queen. 


years. 


stroy the Evidence. 


the Hampton studios, Hollywood, 








NCE upon a time there was a Pressagent. 

He was an honest hard working man. Night | 

after night he stood for hours with his arm 
crooked over the soda counter thinking up yarns 
to write about the Beautiful Star for whom he worked. | 
He had succeeded in bulling the Public into believing 
that she was possessed of Royal blood and other 
things and so often did he write yarns about her 
early childhood in faraway Hungary that he began to 
She did believe it and she displayed 
a Royal crest on her motor car and stationery without 
But one day she developed a 
He 


Moral: No matter how lowly your position in life may 
e, never write a letter or be photographed because 


it may be used against you. 


As a last resort he 
He told her 


When she saw 


California; or in care of the Pathe 
Exchange, New York City. 





ELizABETH GEORGE, NEw YORK. 
—No one has told me that Chap- 
| lin is leaving the screen and I 
think I should be one of the first 
to know. Francis X. Bushman 
opened his play in the west—“The 
Master Thief.” I heard that Miss 
Bayne was very good in her stage 


debut. Flora Finch has a young 
daughter—a grown-up young 
daughter. Miss Finch is on the 


stage now, I believe. 





M. C., Frisco.—The stars have 
to make-up for the screen whether 
they are pretty or not. Make-up 
is absolutely essential although of 
course it varies according to com- 
|| plexions. Some actresses use very 
little. They don’t put any rouge 
on their cheeks; except for their 
lips their face is very. white. 





SHIRLEY H. P., MANHATTAN, 
| Kansas.—You say this is your 
first letter to me, even though you 
are a member of my family be- 
cause your picture appears every 
month with mine at the head of 
the department. Ah—you are a 
letter carrier, I presume? Flor- 
ence Turner is making two-reel 
comedies for Universal, out west. 
Maurice Costello is playing heav- 
| ies for Vitagraph in Brooklyn; 
with Corinne Griffith in “The 
| 

| 

| 





Tower of Jewels.” Lottie Bris- 
coe hasn’t been playing for ages. 





M. K. U., Lovuisvitte—Your 
letter was a real inspiration. The 
white paper rested my weary op- 
tics and your soothing style eased 
my seething brain. In other words 
you may write often and never 
hear serious complaints from me. 
Mildred Harris Chaplm has never 
played in her husbands pictures. 








to look that way. When a popu- 








lar leading man is advanced to 

stardom and gets along as well as Monsieur 
Eugene, it isn’t often that he returns to 
supporting roles—unless, of course, he’s mar- 
ried. The gentleman in question isn’t. 





Mary BarsarA, Frepericton, N. B.—You 
may request me to publish you as Dolly 
Dimples but I’d much rather not. Your 
own name is much prettier. Nice, charming 
placid girls almost always wish to be hoy- 
dens. Mahlon Hamilton with Mary in 
“Daddy Long-Legs.” 





G. G., Burrato—I think Guy Oliver 
would be classified in a studio directory 


M. E. S., CLevELAND.—For inconsistency 
you remind me of the director who in the 
deathbed scene yelled to the actor, “Come 
on—put more life in your dying!” “The 
Mender of Nets” was an old Biograph with 
Mary Pickford. 





J. Y., Derrorr.—I like most film men. 
But Ill be hornswaggled if I'll ever go to 
see Jack Kerrigan again after reading your 
bilious panegyric on him. Of course he’s 
good-looking; yes, he can act—and he’s nice 
to his mother; but I know lots of book- 
keepers who keep dogs and don’t stay out 
nights. Kerrigan’s new one is “The Lord 
Loves the Irish.” 


Owen Moore’s new picture is “Pic- 
cadilly Jim.” Edna Purviance is 
still Mr. Chaplin’s leading woman. Thank 
you for your interest. 





Roserta C., Mass.—lIt certainly is awful 
the way prices and things stay up. But, my 
dear Bobbette, men are not such fools as you, 
and women like you—for there are some 
women like you—seem to think. You say 
my smattering of intelligence is just enough 
to my lack of brains. But it does hide 
—And oh yes, Bobbette! You make me feel 
like a married man. Men are all idiots— 
but a blessed one such as I is not re- 
mind the fact so often. I knew you’d 
desert Monte Blue and come back to Bill 
Hart and Me. 
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All Musical 


Instruments 
With Complete Outfits 


Free 
Trial 


A New Plan. Wurlitzer will send you any mus 
ical instrument you wish for, of the finest 
quality, with a complete outfit of everything 
tL | A you need, for a full week’s trial in y ,ur own 
Wurlitzer J , ie home. No obligation to buy. If you decide to 
Viok:n Ail . keep it pay in small monthlysums Wurlitzer 
Outfit hat ~\h\ makes complete outfits cost little more than in- 
1 -\'} ih | strument alone. You get factory price on 

everything. 


Outfits include handsome carrying case, vel- 
vet and plush lined; self instructor, in- 
struction aids; all attachments and extra 
parts, books of musical selections, etc. 


Wurlitzer plan gives you everything you 
need at once, on free trial and on easy pay- 
ments, and at a tremendous saving, Wur- 
litzer is the largest musical firm in the world 
today. Wurlitzer musical instruments are 
standard of the world. Buy the Wurlitzer 
way. Send for the instrument you wish on 
trial and judge for yourself. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your instru- 
ment. Have it now and enjoy it while you 
make the easy monthly payments. These 
Complete Outfits are ready. Send for yours 
on free trial. 


Clarionet § Mandolin o-Guitar 
Tenor-Banjo Ben ele 
Saxophone Banjo- 
Trombone Mandolin 
Mellophone i Banjo-Uxelele 
[rap Drum Banjo 


Te NL NI . Beautiful New Catalog Free 
tice (at 4 ‘ ,. Write For It Today 
Mg a = abe, Full details of all instruments and outfits and details 


of free trial and easy payment offer. Illustrated in 
color. More pictures and more information about 























. y P ae, aed 
Wurlitzer Fla ‘d ae | Saxophone 
BackMandoin % er Outi 
Outfit 











musical instruments than in any other book published. 
A veritable musical encyclopedia. Free, no obliga- 
tion. Send for catalog today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1532 


117 E. 4th Street 329 S. Wabash Avenue 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


gel, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1532 
Ss i Trap Drum = 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and 
full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and de- 


Tod Pat. y b3 tails of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
200 XE SRs_OF 4 


sor _W MUSICAL INS SEMEMENT MAKING 

















** Uusical instrument in which I am especially interested) 
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The Letter that Saved Me 43% 


on lypewriters 


Received by a Business Man from a Buyer Friend 


Chicago, 
Dear Henry: 

J hear that you are down in New 
York to open a branch office for 
your firm. You'll be buying a lot 
of things for the office, not the least 
important of which will be type- 
writers. 

And that’s what I want to talk 
to you about—typewriters. I want 
to give you the benefit of an ex- 
perience I had some time ago, and 
thereby, I hope, save you some real 
money. 

About a year ago I decided to 
buy a typewriter for home use. My 
first thought was to purchase one 
of the makes we were using in the 
office, which had been put in before 
I became a buyer for the house. But 
when it came to digging up a hundred 
dollars for the machine—I just couldn’t. 
Somehow or other it looked like too 
much money to me. 

Then I thought about picking up 
a second-hand machine, but the price 
was about as high, and I had no assur- 
ance of service. 

I was undecided as to what to 
do, when one evening at home I ran 
across an Oliver Typewriter ad in a 
magazine. I remembered then having 
read the advertising before and being 
impressed with the story. 


Nov. 2, 1919. 


Aa 


Was $100 
Now $57 










“Why pay $100 for Any Typewriter” 
—“When You Can Buy a New Oliver 
jor $572” read the ad—then it went 
on to explain how The Oliver Type- 
writer Company had cut the price by 
selling direct and eliminating costly 
selling methods. It was clear to me 
as an experienced buyer how they could 


well afford to top off $43 of the 
S100 by their new economical selling 
plan. 


The ad brought out the fact, too, 
that I didn’t have to pay the $57 in 
a lump sum. I could settle at the 
easy rate of $3 a month. Naturally 
that appealed to me, for it was as easy 
as rental terms. 


But the thing that 
was their free trial offer Without 
my sending or depositing a penny, 
they would ship me an Oliver for five 
days free trial. I could use the type- 
writer for five days just as if it were 
my own, and if I wasn’t satisfied, all 
I had to-do was to ship it back at the 
Oliver Company’s expense. Well, I 
mailed in the coupon and got an Oli- 
ver for free trial. To make a short 
story shorter, I was more than pleased 
with the Oliver. I fully agreed with 
The Oliver Typewriter 7 
Company that if any type- ao 


decided me 


A Finer 
Typewriter at a 
Fair Price 






THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


writer was worth $100 it was this splen- 
did Oliver. 

Well, later when we found it nec- 
essary to replace some of the typewrit- 
ers at the office, you may be sure I put 
in Olivers, saving the company a nice 
$43 on each. At first the girls were 
reluctant about changing machines, but 
after a week or two with the Oliver, they 
wouldn’t have any other. 

Naturally now we are all Oliver en- 
thusiasts—that’s why I write this letter 
to you. 

You just give the Oliver a trial 
and you'll be more than willing to buy 
me a good dinner when I arrive in New 
York next month. 

Yours, a ee 


That is the letter that saved me 
$43 on each of my typewriters. I not 
only equipped the office with the Oliver, 
but like my friend I also bought one 
for home use. Yes, I am more than 
willing to buy my friend a good dinner 
for his valuable advice. 


Any reader may order an Oliver di- 
rect from this ad by mailing the cou- 
pon. No money in advance. No de- 
posit. No obligation to buy. 
Return or keep the Oliver as 
you decide after five days free 
trial. If you decide to keep the 
typewriter, you make take a 
year and a half to pay at the 
easy rate of $3 a month. Mail 
the coupon today—NOW. 





Canadian Price, $72 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1472 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1472 Oliver Typewriter Buliding, Chicago, ll. 
me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 








Shi 
[| If I keep it, | will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 







SRE, ccc neehensdbetdehesebdebeuedimeennaimens 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 

return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of 5 days. 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 

The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Rem- 

edy,’’ your de Juxe catalog and further information 
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